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GROWTH OF THE HOMEBHTPbEMS. 



"VrO apology is needed for the publication of a work in 
English dealing -with the Homeric question. Seneca 
thought life was too E^ort to consider it, but found plenty of 
time for other things better neglected ; since his day, how- 
ever, the world has had over a thousand years to ponder 
the problem, and for the last century, at least, European 
sdholars have essayed its solution with more or less suooese. 
The literature of the question in Germany has become quite 
an ocean in its ext«nt ; in England not much has been done, 
principally owing to a foolish prejudice that it is wanton 
impiety to subject Homeric poetry to a critical examina- 
tion — 

'Wo do it wrong, being so majeatieal, to offer it the show of violence'. 

But was it impiety in Newton to resolve the sunlight into 
its elements, and to explain the cause and nature of the 
rainbow ? 



2 THE GKOWTH OF THE HOMEBIC POEMS. 

I tliiiik anyone who has literaiy perception sufficiently 
fine to have really felt the completeness which characterizes 
a perfect work of art — ^the achievement of a single artist — 
an ode of Pindar, or a play of Sophocles, cannot fail to see 
that the Iliad and Odyssey are not sufficiently ^at one' with 
themselves or with each other to he the work of a single 
mind« 

English scholars, who often care for little hesides the 
beauty of the episodes in the poems, will not take the 
trouble of acquainting themselves with a study which they 
think as unprofitable as unpalatable — a kind of Intellectual 
Sauerkraut, which none but Grermans can appreciate ; and 
readers, who are unable to examine the Greek for them- 
selves, perceive such a general similarity in the style and 
subject of the poems, that they rest quite satisfied in opi- 
nions which seem as incorrect as though one should think 
the *Book of Common Prayer' or the * Psalms of David' 
were the work of a single author* 

Even granting that the poems were the work of one 
man, would it not be an interesting and profitable study 
to try to trace the development of his mind and art; for 
poems of such extent grow up gradually, receiving constant 
additions from the poet himself, if from no other, and may 
therefore well show indications of differing moods and dif- 
fering powers, and thus afford tangible basis for an hypo- 
thesis as to their evolution. 

Few, however, have inclination for such a study, which 
in this country is decidedly unpopular. Most real lovers 

* Gf. Professor Mahaffy's < History of Greek Literature ', vol. i. p. 69. 
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THE GROWTH OP THE HOMERIC POEMS. 3 

of poetry look upon it with aversion, while another class, 
pledging themselves to an admiration of the poems that is 
almost aggressive, cannot tolerate for an instant that ^bold, 
bad man' the critic. These remind one of the lovers of the 
picturesque in Heine's poem — 

< Philister in Sontagsrocklein 

Spazieren durch Wald und Flur ; 
Sie jauobzen, sie hiipfen wie Bocklein, 
Begriissen die schone Natur. 

' Betracliteii mit blinzelnden Augen, 

Wie alles romantiscli bliiht ; 
Mit langen Obren saugen 
Sie ^joder Spatzen Lied.' 

And it is for such as these that those epideictic essays are 
written, in which the essayist points out the exceeding 
beauty of Homer, as who should exhibit the sun by the 
light of a candle. Therefore, when some German critic who 
has long contemplated the brightness of that glory, and like 
an astronomer, has long been familiar with its sun-spots, 
comes forward with an hypothesis to explain them, the good 
souls, who were it not for the candle would never have 
known there was any sun at all, cry out as though it were 
about to be destroyed. 

The sooner we get to feel that * Homer' is but a conve- 
nient * label' to mark certain books upon our shelves the 
better. Of Homer the man we know and can know no- 
thing beyond his work, that is, beyond the origination and 
partial development of the Hiad, and perhaps of the Odys- 
sey. If we erect to him a shrine, a 'Ofifipuovf as did the 

B 2 



4 THE GROWTH OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 

Smjrmaeans, it must bear the inscription, ^ To the Un- 
known Bard'. Of course nothing is easier than to yield to 
the soft allurement of those graceful stories which the Qreek 
mind, beyond all others, could invent to make up for defi- 
ciency of facts about the poets : — * the blind old man of 
Scio's rocky isle'; Anaoreon and the grape-stone; Ibycus 
and the cranes; Arion and the dolphins; the Athenians 
purchasing their freedom by reciting passages from the 
plays of Euripides, and returning home to thank the poet. 
Who can forget the thousand and one lovely stories which 
charmed our boyhood, but which to the adult mind, seek- 
ing for truth, are mocking mirages, which make us caU to 
mind the words of Pindar— 

^ Oavfiara TroAAa, Kal iro-v ri koX ppoT(ov 

ffidriv vTTcp Tov aXaOrj Xoyov 
SeSaiSaXfiivoL xj/cvSeo'i ttolkCXok 
i^airaTlavTL fJLvOoi, 



I. 



We have told the reader he will find here an agnostic 
standpoint with regard to Homer: he will therefore pro- 
bably lose patience when we proceed to discuss the poetry 
and poets who preceded the Unknown Bard; but as he 
has no doubt often quoted the words of Horace, *Vixere 
fortes ante Agamenmona', so let him bear with our ^ quid 
pro quo' when we quote a very similar saying of Cicero 
(Brutus, § 71) : *Nec dubitari debet quin fuerint ante Ho- 
merum poetae*. 

That there must have been epic poets before Homer who 
composed lays in hexameter metre is self-evident, unless 
we suppose that the inventor of the metre brought it him- 
self to Homeric perfection. Who these poets were is for 
ever a secret; yet if we think what genius the creation 
and elaboration of the hexameter pre-supposes, we must 
feel that among them was one perhaps greater than Homer, 
for I consider the invention of the Hexameter to have been 
the greatest achievement of the Human Spirit, between the 
evolution of language and the introduction of writing, 
among the Gfreeks: it rendered possible both Iliad and 
Odyssey; it assisted the memory, and thus ensured their 
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preservation ; until writing was, as I may Bay, discovered 
by the Greeks, this was the form of every composition 
meant to survive ; and not until writing came to super- 
sede it, and to perform more effectively the oEEice it 
had performed, did the hexameter fall into neglect, just 
as calligraphy fell into neglect upon the discovery of 
printing. 

The inventor is said to have heen Olen, a name coined 
no doubt to satisfy those who wanted information on the 
point, and who were quite contented when they were dog- 
matically told something definite. 

Of pre-Homeric poetry there seem to have been three 
great streams, when the Greeks were originally coming into 
Gtreece, after leaving the other Indo-Germans, viz., the 
Thracian, Phrygian, and Cretan. To try to be more defi- 
nite than this is idle. Orpheus, a pre-Homerio poet of 
whom we hear a great deal, is purely mythical — a poet- 
bero, an ideal bard; Ribhu is the Sanscrit name. As for 
Musaeus {' servant of the Muses'), and Eumolpus {' the good 
ehaunter'), their names are transparent; Thamyris, too, 
seems to be but a pre-historio Fata-morgana of the later 
' Blind Maeonides' of tradition. Chrysothemis, Philammon, 
TjJpuH, PamphoB, Hyagnia, Bakis, and Olympus, the pupil 
of satyr Harsyas flayed by ApoUo, these of PauBanias' 
mentioning, and the host of pre-Homerio poets whose names 
were given by Demetrius Phalereus [Sohol., 7. 267,* and 

* All through I cite the lUad by Greek capitals ; tho Odysaey hf amoU 
letters. 
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Siiidas, T. Qaitvpig), may be consigned to tlie same limbo 
aa ' Old John Naps of Greece'.* 

For pre- Homeric poetry the Homeria poems themselves, 
and whatever light wo can derive from Indian literature, 
furnish the oldest authority and best evidence that we can 
have : it is vain to seek information, as the Germaua do, in 
the fictions of late writers who were as ignorant of the facts 
of the case as we are. Judging, therefore, merely from the 
Homeric poems, epio lays seem not only to have existed 
before them, but actually to have become somewhat arti- 
ticial, mechanical, and dead. To show their artificial and 
mechanical natnre, I need only coll attention to the fixed 
and stock epithets, some of them indeed as old as the Vedas, 
SoT^pfC iaiDv, daturas vasunmn; certain formulae like uiBe Si 
TIC tiirtaKf ; and ever-recurring numerations. How often do 
we hear of something continuing nine days, and being com- 
pleted in the tenth ? how often of something thrice at- 
tempted, and thrice failing? For seven years is Aegisthus 
king (7, 304) ; for seven years is Odysseus with Kalypso ( ?]. 
'-^59) ; for seven years is the beggar in Egypt (^. 285). To 
show its partial numbness and deadness, I need only refer 
to the epithets Tpiroyivtia, 'ApytupovTiiCi and ^iKofi/ieiSii^ , 
which the epio poets seem to nse without understanding 
their meaning, 

• Tamiiij nfthe Shreie, Act 1. St. ii. 95 :— 

' Why, air, you know no houao nor no such maid, 

Nor no Buph men oa you hayo rackou'd up, 

As Stephen Sly and Old Jolm Napa of Greece, 

And Petev Turph and Henry PimpcracU, 

And twenty k 

WHelin. 
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We oannot, however, establish with certainty the exlst- 
enoe of any deSuite cycle of legends, any ' Sagenkreia', ante- 
rior to Homer, because the passages which Bcem to suggest 
Buch a cycle occur only in the Odyssey, which will be shown 
hereafter to be later than the Iliad : I refer to such passages 
as /I. 69, sqq., where the tale of the Argo is spoken of as 
being known to all {train liiXovrra), or to 6. 500 where De- 
modocus is represented beginning as it were at a certain 
chapter in the legend of the Trojan War (tveev IXfi.-). The 
only reference in the Iliad to such pre-Uomeric epio lays 
is in i. 189, the kMu avBpuiv that Achilles sings, and we 
flannot do better than give to such lays this name in per- 
petuity. 

Poetry pervaded all Greek life ; but at the difierent pe- 
riods of the development of Greek civilization different kinds 
were perfected — 'some grew to honour, some to shame' — 
heroic, didactic, dithyrambic, satiric, gnomic, tragic, comic, 
buoolio, epigrammatic — all waxed and waned, all httd their 
day. Destiny, looking upon the different sorts of poetry 
amongst the people, discerns some little sign of differentia- 
tion — some characteristic for natural selection in one kind 
more than in another — and forthwith marks out this kind 
for future development and renown. So from the many 
kinds of pre-Homeric poetry which were popular amongst 
the masses, and of which we find mention in the Iliad — the 
Threnos, the Hymn, the Paean (A. 473, X. 391), the Linus, 
the HymenaeuB, the dancing songs whether warlike or festal, 
and the KXia avBpuiv — the last had the mark of distinction, 
and were therefore chosen for cultivation and renown, were 
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the favouritea of fate, and outstripped their fellowa in the 
race for fame. 

Indeed some of the songs of the people never rose to 
fame at all, nor did any poet of great genius deign to lift 
them out of their obscurity and marry them to his immortal 
verse, aa for instance the oradle-songs, (iavKaXijfiaTa and 
vavvapirrfiara ; the beggar-songe, xEXiSovur^of and Koptiivia- 
fiara ; the worfeing-songs, whether jmnnica and KiXtiiaiiaTa, 
or the ifiaiov fiiXai;, and In-i^iiXioi ; fables, ;i^ap(uvt((i ; drink- 
ing-songs, irapoivta; the aubade, ^ityfQTiKov; and the riddle, 
7pr^oe. 

That Homer was in doubt whether the development of 
the yp'itjiOQ or of the epos was his true vocation in life seems 
as certain as any other soi-disani fact about bi'm given by 
late writers : it was commonly stated that he died of grief 
and vexation at not being able to solve a riddle. 

I take it for granted, then, that the hexameter was in 
full swing before Homer ; that epic lays were already com- 
posed in that metre ; that already their style and diction 
had become definitely fixed, formal and technical, and in 
some few instances even archaic ; then came the Mighty 
One, — Homer, — and by the torrent of his genius marked 
the channel in which epic poetry should ever after flow ; the 
Mighty One who laboured, and into whose labours, as we 
shall show, lesser men entered without the shghtest effort, 
as the Csesars succeeded the great JuHus, or the emperors 



It will be the object of most of the following chapters to 
show how the Iliad aud Odyssey are the united product of 
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the genius of Homer and of his successors. I believe that 
Homer's great merit — ^the merit which makes him ^ a name 
for ever' — was his seeing that the hexameter, the epic, the 
tale of the Trojan War, the heroes Achilles and Odysseus^ 
were the elements out of which the poetry of the future was 
to be made. From amongst the vague and formless legends 
of his day he chose those of the Trojan War for inunortality, 
and fixed them in rigidly-defined form by his genius : his 
successors might add to it, but could not alter its shape and 
the main features which he had given it. For fully two 
centuries after his death that crystallized mass of poetry 
kept slowly augmenting like an Alpine glacier. We can 
imagine the divine spirit of the poet looking down with 
majestic pride from the heaven of his immortality upon 
the gradual advance of his work — 

' The Glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day ; 
But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay.' 




: is not unusual for English books to apeak of Wolfs 
'Prolegomena ad Homercm' as though the views therein 
contained were till then unknown and uncreate, and as 
though ia the year 1795 they sprang suddenly into tho world 
armed for battle, and terrible as Athene from the head of 
Zeus. Such a view is unwarrantable. Many of the ideas 
which the book contains had been put before the modem 
world a long time previously. Jacob Perizonius, in his ' Ani- 
madversiones Historicae' (1684), had stated that the Ho- 
meric poems were not originally committed to writing ; 
Bentley, in 1713, mixing truth and falsehood in a strange 
haphazard way, had said ' Homer lerole (!) a sequel of songs 
and rhapsodies to be sung by himself for smaU earnings and 
good cheer at festivals and othet daya of merriment : the 
IHad he made for the men ; the Odyssey for the other sex. 
These loose songs were not collected together in the form of 
an epic poem till 500 years later'. That the poems did not 
impress Bentley's mind with the idea of their original unity 
of design is plain from his words, which ore otherwise of 
little worth, being quite unsupported by proof, and assum- 
ing as incontrovertible that Homer wroie. Similar guessing. 
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with the additional drawback of being at once dogmatic and 
eystematized, charaeterizea the book of Francois Hedelin, 
Abbe d'Aubignac, which, from a compariBon of the Homeric 
lays with the French chansons, represented the Iliad and 
Odyaaey as the merest patchwork : the absence of proofs for 
his assertions, and the obvious ignorance of the writer, were 
fatal to his theory. A perusal of the book nearly cured 
Wolf of Boeptioism, for indeed the Abb^ goes too far : not 
content with demolishing Homer, he proceeds to disparage 
all Greek literature, from which, he says, he never learned 
anything worth speaking of : a statement, as Wolf slyly 
remarks, true, and moreover the only thing true in his 
whole book. 

On Giambattista Vico, however, the book seems to have 
made a more favorable impression, for in his ' Prinoipi di 
Scienza nuova' (Nap. 1730), he maintains that Homer was 
no historical personage, but a mere Ideal, and that his name 
means 'joiner of lays,' a view which meets with corrobora- 
tion from recent etymologies of the name.* 

Another forerunner of Wolf wt« Thomas Blaokwell, 
Professor of Greek in Aberdeen, whose book, 'An Enquiry 
into the Life and Writings of Homer, London, 1735', is 
unfortunately chiefly epideictic, and of Httle critical value. 
The author shows that Homer was merely the topmost blos- 
som of all the rich efflorescence of Ionian life ; that he was 
the child of his time as much as Shakspere was ; and that he 



■ G. Ciirtiua, however, mai 
together ' ; so that it would n< 
finished work. 



e of a poot, but d1' his perfectly- 
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looks on life with the eame clear eyes, the same simple and 
natural feeling. Soon after came an 'Essay on the Original 
Genius of Homer, London, 1769', byEobertWood, a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and friend of the Earl GranTille of that 
day. In the year 1743 he had travelled in the East, visitiiig- 
Egypt, Palmyra, and Troy ; and on his return to England, 
SB a foretaste of that banquet which the detailed account of 
his travels should furnish, he got some few copies of this 
Essay printed and circulated prwafeli/ among his friends 
(for being a person of quality he objected to his books 
being sold in the common shops). The Essay is important, 
not only on account of the acuteness and daring which cha- 
racterize it, but also as an attempt, the first in modern times, 
to identify the scene of the Ihad with the actual Troad as 
existing in the year of grace 1742, It is an old story by 
this time how successful later discoverera, going on Wood's 
Hnes, have been, and the achievements of Dr. Schliemann 
in especial have made him known throughout the world. 

In 1783 Wolf was appointed Professor in Halle, and 
soon after edited the Odyssey and IHad, with prefaces in 
which we see a faint glimmer of the views he afterwards 
publicly set forth. To mature these views he collected for 
ten years all the material that could throw any light upon 
the Homeric poems; but it was not till the publication of 
the Scholia of the Venetian MS. by ViUoison that he had 
proper apparatus to work with. Half a century previously 
Antonio Bongiovanni had given to the learned world a short 
account of a Venetian MS., sister to the one which it was 
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Villoison's glory to edit in 1788. It is a year for ever me- 
morable, aod markB an epoch in classical Bctolarship. 

Jean Baptiste Gasparde d'Ansse de Villoieon was still a 
young man when, in 1781, he discovered the manuscript 
which has made his name immortal, hut he was already 
known as a scholar through editing the Lexicon of Apol- 
lonius, which he had unearthed in the Library of Saint 
Germain des Pres. The Venetian MS., or, as it is called, 
Codfx Venelue Marcianus A, is of the tenth century, and 
besides the text contains the Scholia, which are principally 
the critdcisins of Arbtarchus as reproduced by Ariatonicus, 
Didymua, Herodian, and Nicanor, hat very often they are 
verbal quotations from Aristarchus himself. The publica- 
tion of these Scholia threw such a flood of light upon the 
Homeric poems that all previous tnowledge of their history 
seemed mere darkness. Li these Scholia, and in ViEoi- 
son's ' Anecdota GJraeca', which are two quarto volumea of 
gleanings from hitherto unpublished material in the Library 
of daiot Mark, Wolf found much food for meditation till 
1795. In that year he could keep silence no longer: the 
scepticism which he had subdued and kept under for nearly 
twenty years at last btu^ta forth : ' Jacta est alea', he cries, 
' ad quam certe non imparatus aeeessi'. 

"Wolf's 'Prolegomena' forms an excellent propaedeutic 
to the Homeric question : it is a celebrated book, but one 
little read outside Germany, and the quotations that one 
oooasionally finds made from it are made at second-hand. 
The fame it gained for its author upon its first appearance ia 
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almoBt incredible ; and yet, strange to say, a second edition 
of it was not printed till 1859. The book is octavo, and 
the full title is ^ Prolegomena ad Homerum, sive de openun 
Eomericorum prisca et genuina f onna variisque mutationi- 
bns et probabiH ratione emendandi, scripsit Frid. Aug. 
Wolfius. Halle: 1795'. The following chapter will be 
mainly an abstract of its contents, with some necessary 
criticisms. 



III. 



The book opens by distinguishing between the recognitio 
and recensio of texts ; the former being a kind of d prion 
guessing at the right reading ; the latter being based upon a 
careful examination and coUation of MSS. As fax as Homer 
is concerned, all the MSS. at first accessible to Wolf were bo 
late as to be but of little use: they are not at all as old 
as some which we have of Herodotus, Plato, or Isocrates ; 
and yet the text of these authors is far from perfect. Bad, 
however, as are our MSS., far worse were those worked 
on by the Alexandrian critics, to whose imtiring labours 
we owe our text in its present state.* As for ever getting 
at the original form of the poems. Wolf deems it sheer 
folly to think of such a thing : and we may rest well con- 
tent if we make our present copies as good as those which 
were used by Plutarch, Longinus, and Proclus. 

Wolf decries former editors for not giving Scholia, &c., 

♦ The few fragmentary papyri of the first century which we possess contain 
no readings better than the Vulgate. They are often disfigured by barbarous 
mistakes made by slaves whom the booksellers employed to multiply copies 
of the text for the market, and who seem not to have understood Greek. 
Some more papyri, found last year at Fayoum, are at present being ex- 
amined by scholars at Munich, and may in time yield some profitable 
results. 
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and for having never read even EustatMus, quoting Barnea' 
boast, 'Eustatlui intima aorinia ae compilasse', and conviot- 
ing him of a deliberate falsehood. To Emesti, however, he 
gives high praise : ' Tantum aberat ille a perversa opiniono 
eoram qui hodieque huno textum, qualis pauUatim forte 
forttin^ factus est, genmnam ac prope /lovtroTTvcvaTov habere 
videnf ur ; istorum exemplo Buxtorfianonim, qui eandem rem 
olim praedicabant de Hebraico oodice suo, quum ab eo om- 
nem iugenii et tantmn non rationis humanae usum aroerent, 
ea quoque tonquam flEoirvEuoro reveriti quae nunc a dootis 
vitioBissima putantur.' 

Tilloison's Homer furnished invaluable information, but it 
failed to satisfy the extravagant hopes which had been raised 
about it amongst scholars who had for a long time previously 
been hearing the names of Zenodotus, Aristarchus, Crates, 
Alexion, and of all the other Alexandrian oritiea, and who 
expected the publication of their commentaries and StopOw- 
afi<;. Of these Villoison's book contains only the ' shreds and 
patches' which Time has left, and which show what a vast 
amount of commentary formerly existed on the poems, and 
no doubt was still extant in the fifth and sixth centuries of 
our era. Wolf eulogises the Venetian Scholia, comparing 
them to the Jewish Masora, and vaunting their superiority, 
and then proceeds in no very modest strain to recount his 
own labours in preparing an edition of Homer previous to 
"Villoison's publication. He had read, he tells us, the pon- 
derous commentary of Eustathiua several times, and made 
careful extracts from it; had collected all the Scholia then 
extant ; had perused every lexicographer, grammarian, or 
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ancient author, in whom any quotations from Homer oould 
be founds and above all, had studied the poems of his Alex- 
andrian imitators. He had elaborated all this material, 
when suddenly, by the publication of the Venetian Scholia, 
his labours were for ever superseded, and to his no small 
astonishment he found that Eustathius, till then the infal- 
lible authority on all matters Homeric, had been nearly as 
badly off as himself; for that prolix divine had not so good a 
text as the one in the Library of Saint Mark, and dropped 
into utter disgrace as a conmientator when compared with 
the newly- published scholiasts, ^non tantam, quanta vulgo 
fruitur, laudem meruit ; plurimam debet jacturae doctiorum 
scholiorum.' Yet these scholiasts themselves often indulge 
in dreary ineptitudes ; but as they were men speaking 
Greek, which had not yet become a dead language, they 
not imfrequently explain difficulties with an ease unknown 
to later scholars, and by reading them one makes acquaint- 
ance with the sort of studies which were in vogue amongst 
the teachers of Cicero, Horace, and Virgil : * non ambitiose 
hoc dici plures loci Ciceronis, Senecae et aliorum, docent, 
atque omnis ratio grammaticae et liberalis institutionis apud 
Bomanos.' 

The goal that Wolf set before him was to reconstitute 
the text of Homer, so that one of the ancient critics, Lon- 
ginus for instance, would have been satisfied with it. He 
then proceeds to a history of the text, which he divides into 
six periods — (1) the first reaching from the origin of the 
poems to the time of Pisistratus, who is said to have col- 
lected and formed them into two complete poems; (2) from 
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Piaiatratus to Zenodotua, who firat inaugurated the criticism 
afterwards cultivated with euoh success bj the Alexandrians ; 

(3) from Zenodotus to Apion {' propter artem interpretondi 
poetoe, ut Seneca scribit, toti Graecia eircumlatum') ; 

(4) from Apion to Longini^, and his pupil Porphyry, both 
of whom emended and explained the poems ; (5) from Por- 
phyry to the Athenian Demetrius Chalcondylaa, who 
brought out the first printed edition ; (6) from Demetrius 
Chalcondylaa to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Some may wonder that works lite the Ihad and Odys- 
sey, in which one meets so few gross mistakes, should de- 
mand the great labour which Wolf imposed upon himself. 
It must be remembered, however, that the critic is more 
exacting than the ordinary reader, and often has his sus- 
picions roused by the very smoothness of a passage and the 
apparent absence of faults, and he often forces ua to accept 
some unattractive reading whose long descent is duly at- 
tested in preference to some parvenu no matter how charm- 
ing: 'saepe enim severiore judicio, quod a veterrimarum 
auctoritatum collatione duoendum est, plane efficitur ea om- 
nes numeros veritatis habere, in quibus maxime offensae 
aint ; aha autem inoertae aut nullius fidei esse, quae per- 
quam probabih ct festivo aensu niteant'. 

There are readings which are in all the MSS., and which 
must be rejected, as XvaatTt (A. 20); Uu^iig (B. 766); 
iito^iQv {r. 42). Some of these are very ancient, and have 
excellent authority ; but Wolf, who cares little for great 
names if they are nothing more than names, wishes it were 
possible to know in what state each critic received the text 
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from his predeoesBors, and what changes he introduced into 
it, 'lidetiir cor Zenodoti el j'ecur Cratetis ; an Aristareho ea 
ubique acies mentis et jadicii fuit, ut ab eo dissentite sit 
nefaflP' 

Yersea, too, are found in all the MSS. which are certainly 
interpolationB, as for instance N. 731, which even in the 
Venetian Codex is not obelized, and yet has no more autho- 
rity than those verses which are sometimes quoted as Ho- 
mer's hy ancient authors, but which will not fit anywhere 
into our present test. Among the ancients, as among 
ourselves, the text met with much superstitious reverence. 
Lucian would not hear of a single traditional line being set 
aside ; hut, on this principle, one would blindly accept what- 
ever text might be aocidentaUy extant in one's day, and 
would cherish every lapsus calami as a special beauty-mark, 
-■. g. ixw" (E. 416) for Jxw ; o^fXy {I. 545) for i,n(ki»>. 

The Greeks themselves had not any standard text of 
Homer: from the quotations which both Hippocrates and 
Aristotle make, we see that their texts must have differed 
considerably from ours, and Wolf proves, hy instancing 
many variants, that the text colled ' the edition of the cas- 
ket', possessed by Alexander the Great, has not survived in 
ours. Indeed as the poems were composed without the aid 
of writing, and for a long time preserved by memory only, 
it ia more than likely that the very first copies which were 
^vritten must have differed considerably from one another, 
and that these differences quickly gave birth to others. 
An interesting analogue is presented by the MSS, of 
which vary considerably vrithin twenty years of his 
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and thus render the fixing of his text well-nigh hopeless. 
How difficult then, nay, how impossible it must be, to re- 
store the Hiad and Odyssey to their original form, espe- 
cially if they are the work not of one but of several bards 

It is desirable, therefore, that we should find out 
what period the Greeks first made use of writing. And 
when examining the Iliad and Odyssey, we must above all 
things eschew notions about the evolution of epio poetry 
which we may have derived from the Aeneid or Paradise 
Lost. In Homer we find fresh and vigorous genius, and 
little of that elaborate art which characterizes the latter 
poems. The erudition attiibuted to Homer by commen- 
tators is quite chimerical ; yet many who would perhaps 
readily grant that Homer was unlettered are quite shocked 
to hear that he was illiterate, although this fact only serves 
to heighten our estimate of his genius. We can scarcely con- 
ceive how he could do without writing, just as we wonder at 
the old navigators doing without the compass, or Caasar and 
Alexander fighting battles and storming cities without gun- 
powder. We must not, however, by laying too much stress 
on vague words and expressions, go too far, and conclude, 
says Wolf, that Homer could not oonnt save on his fingers 
{■niftTra^^oiiat) ; nor, on the contrary, from the word tiivofiltt 
conclude that there were then written codes of law ; nor 
must we take -ypu^td' and irij^a as denoting the actual writ- 
ing of alphabetic signs. 

Of the origin of their alphabet the Greeks themselves 
knew nothing ; late authors naively quote prose and verse 
of a period anterior to Cadmus, ' Mirum est, inquit Flinius, 




quo procedat Qroeca creduUtaB ! nullum tam impudens mffl 
daoium est, quod teste oareat.' The form of tte Greek 
letters points to their Phomician origin ; but granting that 
the Greeks had an alphabet, and had even carved a few 
inscriptions, yet this woidd not prove writing to liave been 
in general use. At that early time writing had not become 
the indispensable necessity of life it is nowadays, and 
poetiy could well do without it. Papyrus was probably not 
obtained in large quantities till the seventh century, when 
Egypt was opened to the Greeks (Herodot. v, 56) : before 
that, writing, thinks Wolf, was confined to stone, wood, 
and metal. ' Sed folia Sibyllis et amantibuB relinquimus 
etsi iUiua moris vestigium quoddam videri possit in iKipvX- 
Xoipoplq et in petalismo Syracusano '. The Greeks did not 
USB linen like the Eomans, and though the preparation of 
skins for MSS. may, as Herodotus says, have preceded the 
iise of papyrus, yet even when the means of writing were 
abundantly provided, it took many years before the Greek 
alphabet was perfected. At Athens it was only in 403 B. c. 
that the alphabet of twenty-four letters was adopted. The 
lonians, no doubt, were the first to adopt the Pbtenioian 
characters and to use writing ; though Kirchhoff in hjs re- 
cent 'Studien' is opposed to this view. 

In 664 B. c. we are told that, for the first time in Greece, 
written laws were formulated for the Locri Epizephyrii by 
ZaleuouB, In the time of Solon public insoriptions at 
Athena were Povotqo^hSov, that is, going from right to left, 
and then from left to right. Writing need not have become 
common until prose began, for prose cannot exist without 
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it; and though the poets Archiloohus, Alcman, &c., must 
have written their poems, still it would not be common 
until the time of Pherecydes of Syros and Hecataeus, of 
Miletus, who range between 650 b.c, and 500. 

Though the Homeric poems imply that the heroes knew 
nothing of writing, it has been doubted whether Homer 
may not himself have been acquainted with the art. Jose- 
phus says he was not, and probably expresses the ordinary 
Greek belief, SXwq Se irapa To7c"EXXij<riv oifSlv ofxoXoy oijuLevov 

ivptaKirai ypafifxa Tfjg 'Ojuiripov Tron^acaic Trp^a^vTepov icaf 

<pa(nv ovSi tovtov Iv ypafifxaaiv tyjv avrov irotriaiv KaraXnTUVy 
aWa SiajuLV^ipovBVOfxivriv Ik tijv q,<rjuLaT(»)v v<mpov avvTBdrivaiy 
Koi Sia TOVTO iroWag ev airy <t\uv rag ^Lat^uyviaQ, 

The two passages in the Iliad supposed to speak of 
writing know nothing of an alphabet: in H. 175 the 
KXnpoi are only arbitrary symbols scratched on wood or 
pebbles, which the herald carries round to the chiefs, that 
he who threw one into the helmet may recognise it : accord- 
ingly iTTiypd^uv in v. 187 means to scrape or scratch. The 
other passage, Z. 168, 169, 

7refi7r€ Be fiLV AvKirjvSe, iropev S* oyc (n^fiara \vypa, 
ypanf/a^ iv irLvaKi tttvktw Ovfio<l)06pa TroAAa 

presents no difficulty ; aU the old scholiasts are agreed upon 
the point : ypa^uv is equivalent to xapa<r<r£(v or ^tti;, ai^juara 
to eiSwXa rii/a, and irtvaKa to travlSa or ^vXapiov, 

In the poems, then, there is absolutely nothing which 
would lead us to infer the existence of writing, and the his- 
tory of their transmission seems to establish the very con- 
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trary. We may well accept the words of Bousseau : * Si 
rUiade eiit 6t6 ^crite, elle eiit 6t6 bien moins chant^e, les 
rhapsodes eussent ^t^ moins recherch^s et se seraient moins 
multiplies'. In Homer's time there was no necessity for a 
poem to be written : if it was a poem at all, it would pass on 
from generation to generation, * vivu' per ora virum.' It is 
only in the present day that poems have to trust for immor- 
tality to beautiful typography and a binding in ^ congenial 
calf' ; it is only modem poets who deliberately set them- 
selves to the task of writing * for posterity.' The Homeric 
bards composed for the immediate applause of their hearers, 
as we see from the ccuses of Phemius and Demodocus, and 
at a later period from what the rhapsodist Ion says in Plato 
of his recitations. AU sorts of poems, even those of Xeno- 
phanes (Diog. Laert. ix. 18), used to be recited by such 
rhapsodists. The most famous school of them was at Chios ; 
it was a family of Homerids (the most celebrated being 
Cynaethus, 01. 69), who sung Homer's poems, and who 
themselves also composed : * atque ex hoc factum esse puto, 
ut tam miilta carmina illorum temporum, oblitteratis rhap- 
sodorum, a quibus confecta essent, nominibus, quum ab cdiis 
et aliis subinde repeti solerent, tandem falsis auctoribus 
assignata et ad extremum aSeWora ciroumferrentur '. 

In Homer's time the calling of bard was quite special, 
and followed by men wholly devoted to it : these bards, and 
afterwards the rhapsodists, recited purely from memory ; 
and even in the time of Socrates,* when a fashionable craze 
for collecting MSS. of Homer, similar to that in modem 

"» Xen. Mem. it. 2, 10. 
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times for colleoting Elzevirs, took posssBsion of tlie biblio- 
phils of Athens, the reoitationa of the rhapsodists were 
made without the aid of book or written copy. Of oourse 
their memories when carefully cultivated soon became mar- 
veUonsly retentive, and the poems were no doubt handed 
down in the schools of the rhap&odists with as much iealous 
care as that which gimrded rehgious learning amongst 
the Hebrews. The words technically appropriated to 
poetry and poets all point to oral instruction : SiSaaKnv 
Bpaiiara, docere; /lavOavuv, disoere partes; SiSaiTKaXoi, vttq- 

Onoe these schools of rhapaodista were firmly established, 
the Homeric poems were quite as safe in their keeping, 
although unwritten, as they would have been in libraries 
and MSS., so elaborate and careful was the training to 
which neophytes were subjected. The Alexandrian critics, 
who had uo more idea of the disintegrating criticism of 
nineteenth century Germans than they had of gunpowder 
or dynamite, attributed most of the variants to these rhap- 
sodists ; and no doubt the rhapsodists did occasionally make 
mistakes in single words, or perhaps now and then one 
of them 'greatly daring' deliberately changed the position 
of a verse; and often, no doubt, some rhapsodist of high 
poetic power would interpolate verses of his own into 
the poems it was his profession to recite. That they had 
poetic genius is plain from the Hymn to Apollo, whioh 
is confessedly later than Hiad or Odyssey. It is well 
known t^at both poems of Homer were recited only in 
parts at a time — partB, too, arranged in different orders. 



and each generally with a special name. These names 
are given at the beginning of the rhapBocliea by Aelian and 
Eustathius, and by many other writers, who often quote 
Homeric passages under these titles. The parts were of 
very uncertain length, nor did they, as we may infer from 
Eustathius, coincide with the division into hooks made by 
Aristarchus : the 'AXkIvov oTroXoyoc, for iuatance, embraced 
four or five books of the Odyssey, an amount which could 
not be got through with ease at one recital. Others, how- 
ever, are shorter, as the Aio^JiSouc aptortta fE and part 
of Z), Qto^taxta [Y and <P), AoXwvua (K), &e. Their 
titles, however, and length were not definitely fixed, but 
varied according to the exigencies of recitation, or the 
caprice of the reciter. 

Under such conditions then aa we have pointed out it 
is quite impossible to imagine bards composing poema of as 
great length as the Iliad and Odyssey in their present state. 
Not even Homer, exclaims Wolf, could have done it, 'de- 
oem Unguis, ferrea voce, aeneis lateribus'; no, he would 
surely have required pen, ink, and paper 'for it. But 
granted that he had them, and had written his poem, would 
he not have been in the same plight as Robinson Crusoe 
when he had built his boat, unable to launch it into the 
world of publicity ? Tor though some men of exceptional 
acquirements may have used writing at that early time, yet 
we cannot postulate a reading public; and without written 
oopies and a reading public how could even a Greek 
audience, in an age when scenic acting was unknown, mt 
out an epic of 15,000 lines, and grasp its beauty as a whole ! 
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The Odyssey is, in the main, dominated by one idea — 
the Return of Odysseus; but in the Iliad we cannot be 
quite sure what is the chief subject of the poem. If one 
were to take the opening lines in their strict senae, the 
poem should end with the eighteenth Book; but if all the 
Books are to be brought under one great idea, then the 
majority of them wiE be in celebration of the ira memor 
of Aohilles, and all of them of bis glory. Wolf suggests 
that the opening line may have originally begun — 

KYA02 a«St ^fi . . . . 

The connexion between the Books is so slight, and the 
inoonsistenciea which they contain so numerous and so vital, 
that Wolf sees in the Iliad no more than a mere juxtapo- 
sition of independent rhapsodies. Would it not be strange, 
he asks, that from amongst the many stories of the war 
just one only — the Iliad — should remain to us ' perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing ' ? and would it not be still more 
strange that we should bear nothing of other stories ' done 
into verse ', too ? It would be strange, indeed : and the ex- 
planation is, that our Iliad consists of just these very stories 
collected together, and made to fit into each other as well aa 
they can. Were four different poets, says Wolf, to treat of 
the war, their collected poems could not differ from ono an- 
other more than parts of the Hiad do from other parts. The 
subject of the 'IXtaQ in its present state is certainly not the 
wrath of Achilles, but infinitely more ; and that the wrath 
did not dominate the whole poem seems to have been the 
feeling of those superstitions anoients who wondered why 
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Homer began suoh a splendid work -with the ill-omened 
word frijvis. 

In the OdyBsey, on the other hand, we have a. whole 
put together hy some bard in an age when euhordinatiou 
of details to the main subject had begun to be better under- 
stood. We can well imagine that the sojourn of Telema- 
ohus with Nestor and Meuelaus, of Odysseus in Ogygia, and 
the tale of his wanderings which he tells to the Phfeaciana, 
were composed and sung apart by themselves, without any 
intention that each should be an integral part of a great 
future poem, a poem which when put together would be more 
than the mere aggregate and sum of its components, hav- 
ing had breathed into it the breath of life, — plot and or- 
ganization. It is quite erroneous to think that what is 
indispensable to any such work of literature in the matu- 
rity of a nation, viz., duly- articulated plot, was understood 
so early in the development of the Greeks. That the Ho- 
meric poems were originally without it seems plain, from 
the faot that their imitators, the 'cyclic' poets, are all 
destitute of plot ; for Aristotle naively remarks that Homer 
was the only one of the epic poets who knew how to 
invent and develop a single action : ' Guam sero Qxaeoi 
in poesi didicerint totiun ponere, permulta decent'. In 
didaetio poetry we must come down to the age of Xeno- 
phanea and Parmenides to find works well composed, with 
a fundamental idea and a well-sustained plan. There 
is hardly any plot at all in Hesiod. It is mere sophistry 
to declare that the ships' catalogue is an integral part of 
the IHad : had it been wanting, no one would ever have 
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discovered that the poem, to be complete, stood in need 
of it. 

Wolf has found many treaks in the continuity of the 
poems: for example, at S. 356-368, where the disturh- 
ing element, a quarrel between Zeus and Hera, ia shown 
by the Scholia to be an interpolation. There are many 
similar examples in the Odyssey ; but most absurd of all 
is the ease of Pylaemenea, who though slain by Menelaus 
in the fifth hook of the Iliad, yet weeps among the mourners 
at the death of his son Harpalion in the thirteenth. A good 
instance in the Odyssey is at 8. 620, where we are hurried 
away, sooner than one would wish or expect, from the plea- 
sant discourse of Menelaus, not to return again till the 
fifteenth book. Now after S. 620 four verses follow which 
are very harsh, owing to the strangeness and ambiguity of 
their language. Euatathius explains SairviAovs^, not in ac- 
cordance with the usage of Homer as guests, hut as hosts, rovg 
tUv Saira iToi/iaZovTae. He also explains aXo;^ouc iu a not 
leas unusual sense, mnid-sermnts, as they were the concubines 
of the suitors, and he refers the whole passage to the hall of 
Odysseus, not to that of Menelaus. Barnes took aAo^ouc to 
mean wives of the aons and friends of Menelaus. Madame 
Dacier thinks it refers to Sparta, probably being misled by 
the flsi'ou (SaiTiXijoc; hut /lijXa ayciv recaUa the suitors to 
our memory, ahl ft^X aSiva a^-aZovrcg, and nvii<rrT]pic in 
V. 625, appears to go very well with the servants preparing 
the banquet : but, be this as it may, the sudden shifting of 
the scene from Sparta to Ithaca is clumsily managed, and 
the voice that we hear singing Ib not the voice of Homer. 
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I wonder no emendator has as yet obliterated these trou- 
blesome verses, and by marking the change of scene aa 
simply as at p. 166, won for himself a name amongst the 
critics. Certainly had this been done, or had y. 625 been 
made the beginning of a new book, I imagine no one 
woTild ever have discovered that the passage had been tam- 
pered with. 

The putting together of the Homeric poems, like the 
proverbial building of Eome, was not the work of a single 
day, nor of a single man, nor even of a single age. The 
Alexandrian critics set aside the end of the Odyssey from 
\p, 297, and the last book of the Iliad, as later additions. 

Perhaps the best way to throw light on the origin of 
the poems is to detail their subsequent history. From 
the tradition that Lycurgus introduced the poems into 
Peloponnesus from Ionia we may obtain a small precipi- 
tate of fact, viz., that before his time few rhapsodies were 
known to the Spartans, but that he increased their num- 
ber, and that thereafter Homer was held by them in high 
esteem. From the days of Lycurgus to those of Solon the 
rhapsodists sung the poems according to their own caprice ; 
at Athens, however, Solon ordained that they should be sung 
at the Panathensea, cS vttojSoXijc,* that is, in the natural 
order of the events they celebrated ; elsewhere the rhapso- 
dists were masters of the situation, and adopted whatever 
order they chose, reciting the 'OTrXoTroiia before the Airai, 

* Tradition states a further order of Solon's, namely, that they were to be 
recited i^ ^oK-fi^ews. This is explained by Bemhardy as implying fixed divi- 
sions, or lays in the poems, which were to be sung entire. 
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and sometimes even before the Aoi/iog. Solon thus did 
much for the unification of the poems at their recitation, 
and the work so well begun by him was completed by Pi- 
sistratus : the lays chanted in every order, or rather disorder 
(confusa, Sietnrapfxivay SngpYifxiva^ <nropaSnv qSo/xeva) by the 
rhapsodists, were collected, say the ancients, and arranged 
in their proper order by him, and for this they give him 
high praise. If Pisistratus did no more than this, he de- 
serves no more fame than a printer who rearranges the 
disordered sheets sent to press by a careless author, * omnino 
tantum in hoc negotio relinquunt homini, qui ex eo ipso 
maximam famam eruditionis consecutus est, quantum hodie 
interdum negligentiores scriptores relinquunt curae typo- 
graphorum.' Wolf thinks that Pisistratus did not re- 
arrange them at all, but rather arranged them for the first 
time, duly organizing and articulating them. The Dolo- 
neia, according to the Alexandrian critics, was originally 
a separate poem, and it was made an integral part of the 
Iliad by Pisistratus, who placed it where it now stands. 
There is an absurd story that the raison d^Stre of Pisistratus' 
edition was to supply copies of the poems for the Athenians, 
whose own had been destroyed by fire, and that Pisistratus 
established a commission to collect material from all quar- 
ters of Greece, and to publish an authorized text. Now 
this soimds anachronistic enough, but it is too much to be 
told by Eustathius that Zenodotus and Aristarchus took 
part in it along with Onomacritus ! Wolf cannot help 
being severe : * nos, qui scire nobis videmur quid inter f abu- 
1am et historiam intersit, illic historiam sub fabula agnosoi- 
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muSy simili eruendam mode quo versati sunt yiri docti in 
Juda'ioo oomiuento de lxx. interpretibus'. 

Whatever the work of PisifltratuB may have been, it left 
much that might still be done by others, and whi^h never 
was done, not even by the Alexandrians themselves, as we 
see from verses quoted by Plato* and others which are not 
to be found in our Homer. It is impossible to form a de- 
finite idea of the text as settled by Pisistratus ; Hipparohus 
followed the example set by his father, and then other 
editors took up the task, SiaaKEvaarai as they are called^ 
which in Aristarehus' use of the word is almost equivalent 
to interpolator. 

* Rep. n. 379. See Bergk. G. L. 1, 887. 
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The second period of the history of the Homeric poems, 
viz., from Pisistratus to Zenodotus, is scarcely less obscure 
than the first. Until the age of Pericles, Homer was known 
throughout Greece almost solely from the recitations of the 
rhapsodists, and not from reading. Cynaethus of Chios, 
the most famous of the rhapsodists, and reputed author of 
the Hymn to Apollo, was contemporary with Pindar. Dur- 
ing this period the philosophers attack Homer on moral 
grounds, while others defend him, reading into the poems 
all kinds of allegorical meanings, which would transform the 
poet into a sage philosopher and grave theologian. Later 
on, many of the sects, especially the Stoics, showed the great- 
est zeal in discovering these virovoiat. Aristarchus, however, 
opposed this, and everywhere adhered to the literal mean- 
ing; yet this did not deter the philosophers from finding 
weighty inroppriTa and doctrines of their own all through 
the poems, and it has continued to be a favourite pursuit 
even to the present day. The Sophists, on the other hand, 
only used the poems as a source whence to draw difficult 
problems, which required the subtlest ingenuity to solve. 
These 7rpo/3Ai7/uara, or inropiaL and their Xvaeigy in which 
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afterwards the learned alumni of Alexandria occupied them- 
selves SO much, were very fashionable in the schools of the 
philosophers and Sophists ; nor must we seek elsewhere the 
origin of critical study which those very inroptai in many 
instances rendered indispensable. Two emendations of the 
kind remain, which were made by Hippias of Elis;* the 
place for the first of which, were it not for Aristotle's passing 
notice {Poet.25), would never have been discovered, so altered 
is our text. It is B. 15, where at that time, instead of 
the words Tpdeaai Si ktiSb etjiriirTaiy was read pretty nearly 
as at O. 297, SiSofitv Si ol tvxpg apiaOat. It was thought im- 
pious to represent Zeus as promising what was not to happen 
(Wolf compares 1 Kings, ch. 22) ; therefore Hippias, with 
sophistical subtlety, altered the word SiSofiev to SiSofievy the 
infinitive for the imperative, so that by the change of an 
accent the blame might fall not on Zeus but on the Dream. 
The other passage is xp, 328, to which he gave its present 
form.f Where, if Hippias was the first to expunge ov, and 
if his contemporaries handed down such readings as OijXvrc- 
pacuv in 0. 454 for the rriXeSairawv of Aristarchus, we see, 
without going further into the matter, what faults disgraced 
the copies of that day. 

In the time of Pericles copies of Homer were used in the 
schools for boys, though the instruction was chiefly given 
orally. Afterwards it became usual to collect texts of 
Homer, as we read Euthydemus did,+ and this may have 

* Bergk., G. L. G. p. 891. 

t :iK6\\riP Q\ ^v oh ird^oT axiipioi &v^p€s &\v^av. 

t Xen. M. S. iv. 2. 1. 
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naturally suggested their eollatioD, wMoh was not, however, 
carried to any great extent. "We know of eight famous 
SiopBwatiQ previous to that of Zenodotus: two by indivi- 
dual soholara, Antimaehus and Aristotle ; the remaining six 
the town editions, of whiuh some few variants are preserved 
to us. But let ua here, onee for all, do away with the 
notion that the critios of that day were like those of the 
present time : they did their heat, no douht, to restore to 
Homer his original and genuine form, but their attempts 
were very vague and rash, and aimed chiefly at making the 
bard everywhere consistent, and removing any passages 
which they considered deficient in merit, and occasionally 
adding beauty where there was little before. And just as 
a man of taste and talent, but unskilled in criticism, would 
deal with some old poetic rcHo of our language, which he 
might find in a fragmentary state and with many variants 
inserted in the margin, even so, WohE thinks, those early 
editors treated the poems ; so far were they from that 
st«mness which takes care lest anything be introduced 
which was not written by the author of the book. In fine, 
all early emendations proceeded upon the aesfhelic, not upon 
the critical judgment.* The editions called at apxaiai in 
the Scholia are also, no doubt, earlier than Zenodotus, 

Villoison has shown that Antimachus the editor was no 
other than Antimachus the poet. Of the SiopBuiatc of Aris- 
totle, ?j tK vafidiiKoc (KSoCTie, we know but little, except that 
Alexander the Great carried it with him during his oonquer- 

• How infantile were the first eaBays in. criticiEin Is plain from llm proce- 
dure of AiistophoneB in his Frosi. 
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iug career, and professed as muoh admiration for Ilomer'a 
poetry as Napoleon Buonaparte is said to have liad for 
Macphersou's. Editions are mentioned of an unknown Euri- 
pides, and an unknown NeasuB of Chios. The poet Pliiletaa 
of Cob, the master of Zenodotus, is also said to have cor- 
rected the text. Later than Zenodotus we find three poet- 
editors : Aratus for the Odyssej, Rhianus for the Hiad, and 
Apollonius Ithodiua for general textual criticism. Alexan- 
dria beeoraes the birth-place of grammatical Btudies, anil 
under the Ptolemies grammarians and commentators spring 
up with startling rapidity. 

Most of the authora, whose variants and critical remarks 
are quoted in the Schoha or in Eustathius, are grammarians 
who treated special Homeric qucBtions, and were not editors 
or even commentators in the strict sense at all. They were 
either ivaraTiKoi (that is, proposers of subtle difficulties in 
the poems), or Awtikoi (those who solved them), and their 
writings had ceased to exist long before the Scholiasts made 
the compilations which wo now possess ; indeed, even the re- 
censions and expositions of the best critics, i. e. Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes, Aristarchus, and Crates, were not then extant : 
in fact, from the time of Augustus on, scholars contented 
themselves with making abstracts of the works of the great 
critics, copying scholia, and compiling lexicons. Of these, 
one by Apollonius, though in a fragmentary state, is ex- 
tant, and has been edited by Villoison. 

It is diflicult to get a clear idea of what was done by 
Zenodotus of Epheaus, whom Suidas calls the first corrector, 
SiopButTi'it, of the text. The scholiasts attribute to him all 
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Borts of ineptitudes : even a tiro would be ashamed of the 
absurd readings attributed to him ; and so numerous are the 
verses * athetized' that he leaves Homer but a shadow of his 
former self (* nonnullis visus est Homerum prope ex Homero 
tollere ') ; often removing the very finest passages, * contami- 
nating', curtailing, enlarging, as he thinks fit, and treating 
the Iliad as though he were the author and composer of it 
himself — *omnem sibi in Iliada velut in propium opus ar- 
rogat potestatem'; so violent and capricious was criticism at 
its commencement. Yet Wolf has a fellow-feeling for Zeno- 
dotus, and quotes Ausonius in his honour — 

* Maeonio qualem cultum quaesivit Homero 
Censor Aristarchus normaque Zenodoti*. 

To Zenodotus is attributed the correction of 0// for wg, B. 
144, and many changes of syntax, as well as the substitution 
of more modern forms for old-fashioned or obsolete ones; 
also the correction of many mistakes which had arisen from 
the imperfection of ancient writing, the non-separation of 
words, or from the rapidity with which copies were multi- 
plied for sale. 

After Zenodotus comes his pupil Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator (^tXo/uijpoc, Wolf 
styles him) and Epiphanes. Although his attention was 
chiefly devoted to the tragic poets and to his namesake's 
comedies, yet whatever he did for Homer was sound and 
excellent : some of his readings are quite as good as those 
of our common text, and his corrections not unfrequently 
win the approval of Aristarchus. This is no small praise. 
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for AriBtarchnB was regarded bj the aacients as the king of 
critics ; indeed his name has become proverbial for severity ; 
yet of the 800 books which he wrote on literary questions 
almost nothing remains, although, thanks to the Venetian 
Soholia, his recension of Homer ia tolerably well known to 
us. The commentaries of Didymus and Aristonious were 
abstracts, and often word-for-word transeriptione of Aria- 
tarchna' commentary on the Iliad. 

Wolf treats Ariatarchus rather unfairly; but there is 
a good deal of truth in hia estimate of the great Alexan- 
drian. He shows that Aristarehus was not a critic in the 
same sense as Bentley or Yalekenaer : from Horace's words, 
'Fiet Aristarehus', he concludes that he was more an inter- 
preter and judge of poetry than a textual critic, and main- 
tains that he dealt with the Homeric poems as Varius and 
Tucca would have dealt with the unfiniBhed poem of Virgil, 
had they not been prevented by the request of Augustus and 
of their dying friend. To a Gireek or a Roman, a critic 
meant a connoisseur in literature, a man like Maecius Tarpa. 
The aim of Aristarehus' criticism was not to restore the 
poems to their original condition, but to give them the ele- 
gance demanded by prevailing taste and fashion, so that 
the greatest of poets might not seem awkward amongst the 
brilliant Alexandrian savants : ' forma genuina illis fuit ea, 
quae poetam maxime deeere videbatur. In quo nemo non 
videt omuia denique ad Alexandrinorum ingenium et arbi- 
tiium redire'. 

Ammonius says there was but one edition by Aristar- 
ehus : the bad readings which are attributed to him are not 
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really his, but are merely the old ones allowed to stand un- 
altered : as he did not introduce into the text the readings of 
wliioh be himself approved, they remained only in notes 
and soholia. To Aristarchus belongs the glory of having 
first fixed the rules of Homeric grammar ; it was natural, 
therefore, that where a slight correction would bring the text 
into accordance with hia rules, he should make that correc- 
tion; but when this was impracticable, he declared the pas- 
sage spurious, as K. 397-399, for instance, on account of /iiTa 
oipiaiv, inter vos. ApoUoniua Khodius, however, had taken 
no offence at this meaning of the pronoun, and had even 
used it as a first person plural, ii. 1277.* Perhaps, there- 
fore, Ariatarchus carried his grammatical pedantry too far. 
We have seen how justly he rejected allegorical explana- 
tions of the poems, and limited himself to common sense : 
yet even in this he goes too far, and often lays himself open 
to the charge of i^u^poAoym. In E, 8G0, and E. 148, where 
Ares and Poseidon shout as loud as iwiax'^oi ri SiKoxi^oi, 
he introduces the correction ivi'taxiiXot ti BiKaxu^oi ! This 
can only be paralleled by his conjecture in Pindar, Pi/lh. 
in. 76, where, thinking the stride of Apollo was too long, he 
read for jiafAaTi iv irpuiriti, ^o^uari iv rpirari[) ! In his use of 
the obelus Aristarchus seems not to have marked Hnes which 
we should consider spurious, but those which he thought 
unworthy of Homer, and which Homer, had he been trained 
in the schools of Alexandria, would himseli have con- 
demned : ' obelum ab Aristarcho non tarn iis versibus esse 
" Both Apolloniua unii Aratus uau their pronouns with great liccnsa. 
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praepositum, quos crederet Homeri non esse, quam his omni- 
bus, qui ei viderentur digni reprehensione minusque digni 
loco BUG vel absolutissima arte principis poetarum/ Tet 
though Aristarchus may have carried his self-importance 
too far, he was in the main right when he felt that the 
critic who would emend these poems whose early history 
was so strange — orphans, as it were, of noble birth — must 
above all things free them from aught misbecoming their 
divine origin : * non quid cecinerit Homerus, sed quid oanere 
debuerit, spectare debuit emendaturus'. 

* Hence,' says Wolf, *it is plain that we have not Homer's 
poems in their original freshness and vigour as they were 
known to his contemporaries, but that we receive them, 
wasted as by a long illness, continued from the time of Solon 
to that of the Alexandrians, during which arrangers, inter- 
polators, and correctors, subject the poems to whatever course 
of treatment they think fit.' Scholars had long suspected 
this, but the publication of the Venetian Scholia placed it 
beyond all doubt. 

Crates of Mallos is the last critic of whom Wolf treats. 
He belongs to this period, and founded at Pergamum a 
school similar to that of Alexandria, and almost as famous. 
He did his best to read all the science of his day into 
the poems, and make Homer out as great a polymath as 
himself. 

Wolf never completed the * Prolegomena', which were 
published in their present fragmentary state; but, incom- 
plete though they are, they give us a fair outline of the 
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external history of the text,* and of the amonnt of knowledge 
or ignorance possessed by the ancients with regard to the 
origin and proper form of the poems. As to their au- 
thorship or origin^ in many respects the Ghreeks knew 
even less than we : Aristarchns himself appears to have 
been ignorant of the existence of the digamma ; therefore, 
putting the ancients aside, let us turn with the modems 
to the poems themselves, and try what we can learn from 
their nature and contents. Perhaps we shall not be alto- 
gether unsuccessful in our attempt to unweave that glorious 
* double rainbow* which spans the mist and darkness sur- 
rounding the cradle of European civilization.f 

* This is now supplemented by Lehrs and Ludwich very considerably, in 
separating the Scholia as to origin and tradition. 

t In his recently-published * Aristarch*s Homerische Textkritik nach den 
Fragmenten des Didymos dargesteUt und beurtheilt,' Ludwich maintains (p. 27) 
that the great Alexandrian's criticism was only tentative; he establishes (p. 16) 
against Ammonius, as Lehrs has done also, that there were two editions by 
Aristarchus, a point on which WoK hesitated. 








V. 



The Homeric poems are the oldest works of European 
literature, and were the earliest achievement of the Greek 
race, for which, as for all cultivated nations since, they 
established the high-water mark of intellectual excellence, 
and now for nearly three thousand years have remained 
unapproached and unapproachable in their freshness and 
beauty above aU other works of literature and art. They 
have become, as it were, a part of Nature to us and to 
other cultivated Indo-Germanic peoples. To the transient 
generations of men they seem everlasting as the hills them- 
selves. They are older than the city called Eternal; and 
in another three thousand years, when that city may be 
nothing but a name, they will still be as fresh and lovely 
as a summer dawn. 

The influence that the Homeric poems exercised on the 
subsequent literature of Greece can scarcely be overrated. 
Greek epic poetry is but an echo, and later on, a conscious 
imitation of them. Aeschylus, the founder of Greek tragedy, 
calls his poems but * crumbs from the Homeric banquet*. 
Amid Sophocles' merits it is not the least that his treatment 
of character is * Homeric'. History first accepts the myths 
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and traditioDB of Homer as true, moulds its style after 
them, and soon interpreta seriously the germs of faet which 
it believes they contain. Philosophy, too, as soon as she 
begins to ponder the problem of Humanity, sees in the 
Homeric poems the great 'fact' to he dealt with, and either 
tries to expel the poems from their place in education, 
or else, by importing into them her own views, to claim 
Homer as an ally and support. Phidias, the greatest of 
Greek sculptors, confessedly borrowed from Homer the 
conception of his Zeus, which was set up in Olympia, the 
centre and focus of Hellas, and which was acknowledged by 
all as a satisfactory embodiment of the Hellenes' idea of the 
Most High. To Athena, that other focus of Hellas, Homer 
was all in all ; and to imagine Greek life without the Hiad 
and Odyssey is as impossible as to imagine it without sun- 
shine or air. 

In Europe educators have wisely used the Homeric 
poems to sweeten the oft^n bitter draught of schoolboy 
learning : and many — looking hock on years of life deso- 
lated by school routine in remote towns, where the light 
of culture flickered and went out — remember how their 
hearts leaped at the sudden sunlight that burst on them 
when they firat read Homer, and how his oareaaing verse 
made divine amends for their long journey through the 
gloomy desert of 'useful' knowledge. Everybody knows 
what an awakening in Elysium it was to Keats when he 
first read Chapman's English rendering of the poems ; and 
it is an old story now how great a boon Voss conferred t 
the German nation by his translation of Homer into the 
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vulgar tongue : anyone who looks into the literature of the- 
time will see what a deep sensation it produced, and how 
Homer's poems became in art and poetry the canon of 
Truth and Nature. Goethe's words have become a familiar 
aphorism: * Homer stellt die Existenz dar, wir gewohnlich 
den EflPect : er schildert das Fiirchterliche, wir f iirchterlich, 
er das Angenehme, wir angenehm'. . Lessing, in his famed 
^Laocoon', seems not to know whether Homer is more true 
to Nature, or Nature to Homer.* The French and Italian 
have their translations by Madame Dacier and Monti, the 
Slav and even the Irish Kelt have theirs by SohukoflPsky 
and Mac Hale, t The Greeks gave the greatest honour to 
Homer's memory, and indeed deified him, nor has their 
high estimate of his genius been set aside by succeeding 
ages. 

But all the calm light that rested on the godlike head 
of the deified Homer has been within the last century dark- 
ened and overcast; and amidst a * mighty pother' of storm 
and thunder he has been caught away from our eyes like 
a second Romulus. He is gone, and in vain we seek him 
sorrowing. 

The Iliad and Odyssey, commonly called the poems of 
Homer, are not the work of one poet; but each is a col- 
lection of separate lays by different bards. Of the two the 

* Cf. Pope, Essay on Criticism^ i. 134 : 

* And when to examine every part he {i, e. Virgil) came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same*. 

t Schukoffsky's version is of the Odijssey ; Archbishop Mac Hale's is of tho 
first six books of the Iliad, 
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Iliad is the elder colleotion. On a festal evening, in some 
rich man's home, the lay was sung to the accompaniment 
of the Kithara. Probahly it was of moderate length, and 
treated only of a single exploit glorifying the ancestry of 
the entertainer. Lays which dealt with the same subject — 
the siege of Troy for instance — tended to fuse together, 
having more natural affinity for one another than for those 
which treated of some alien subject. As this war surpassed 
all others in interest, the ' tale of Troy divine ' was most often 
demanded by audiences, and so the separate lays of separate 
bards dealing therewith were brought closely together until 
they formed wholes, one of which by the natural law of 
survival proved itself the fittest. While other collections 
perished by neglect, the 'fittest' throve and augmented, and 
finally, being brought to Athens, it was fixed in writing 
by Pisistratus. The poems are the poetic growth of a long 
period of time, conditioned by natural laws lite language 
itself, and, tike it, in nowise the work of a single individual. 
This was the obvious conclusion to be drawn from Wolf's 
'Prolegomena ad Homerum', It caused the most wide- 
spread commotion in Germany, not merely among scholars, 
hut among the general public, who had been all bewitched 
by the charm of the Homeric poems a few years previously 
in Voss's translation. Fichte and Humboldt adopted Wolf's 
views, and Goethe eulogized the great critic in verse : — 

' Erat die Gosimdlioit dea Mannea, der, endlich von Namen Eomeroi 

Kiilm. unB belreiend, une audi ruft in die viillere Buhn t 
Benii ner wngte mit Giittcm den Eampf, imd wer mit dem Einea F 
Docli Homeride zii Bcin, iiicli nur ale letzter, iat sdiiin'. 
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These names suffice to show how Wolf's theory influenced 
the best minds of Germany on the question : but quite apart 
from Homer, Wolf's work is of the highest importance in 
the science of history and criticism, owing to the conscien- 
tiousness of his method. For almost twenty years he had 
in silence pondered and proved the thoughts which he un- 
folded in hia ' Prolegomena'; for twenty years he had untir- 
ingly investigated the traditions of antiquity, the poems 
themselves, and all that cultivated men of any age or coun- 
try had written about them ; and after his twenty years of 
study he resolved, though, with inward repugnance, to yield 
to the inexorable force of reason, and abandon errors which 
bad become most dear to him. Fr. Scblegel, a man whom 
no one will suspect of taking debght in the overthrow of 
time-honoured beliefs, bestows the highest praise on Wolfe 
work : — ' Through the spirit of disinterested love of wis- 
dom, science, and truth that it breathes — through its con- 
centration, and the skilful concatenation of such a long 
chain of evidence — it is a model of research'. 

Many scholars have since followed the path pointed 
out by Wolf, minutely examining the connexion between 
the poems and their dialectic and metrical form ; carefully 
reviewing all notices of Homer or Homeric poetry in an- 
cient authors; and studying closely the growth of Greek 
culture in connexion with the literary development of other 
nations ; for all these momenta must meet with their due 
and proper consideration if we are to arrive at a trust- 
worthy result. Lachmann (who appUed Wolf's principles 
to old German poetry) confined himself strictly to the struc- 
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ture and connexion of tiie Iliad, contributing much of tlie 
very highest value in that department. So numerous and 
so excellent are the writings of others on the subject, 
especially of Nitzsch, Eiiumlein, Niigelsbach, Diintzer, Pried- 
lander, and Jacob, that they have interested not scholars 
merely, but the general public of Germany in the ' Homeric 
Problem'. And amongst other good results it is not the 
least that they have freed the subject from the Hmitations 
of pretended historical facta. The answer to the question 
of original unity, or subsequent union of originally inde- 
pendent lays, can only be sought in the poems themselves. 

Iti the poems ikemselves. Theoretically this sounds very 
well, but in praotioe it often means leaving the decision to 
subjective inclination and individual feeling; yet the fact 
that convictions are divided ought not to make us give up 
hope that we may obtain a fair solution by careful study ; 
and poems of the extent of the Iliad and Odyssey, by mi- 
nute comparison of their separate parts, afford a standard 
which very considerably limits the uncertainty of subjective 
views. Let us first examine the Ihad. 

The events and actions which the Iliad presents to us 
have a tolerably dose connexion with each other, The host 
of the Achaeans are already in the tenth year of their effort 
to take Troy by way of vengeance for the crime of Paris ; but 
Achillea, the bravest of the Greeks, deeply mortified at an 
insult put upon him by Agamemnon, the leader of the army, 
resolves to avenge the wrong done him by withdrawing from 
the combat. Thetis, the goddesa-mother of Achilles, by her 
prayers obtains from Zeus the promise that the Greeks shall 
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suffer defeat until Agamemnon repent his injustice and offer 
satisfaction. Then follows the fulfilment of the promise. At 
first the daring of the Greek chieftains Btems the tide of 
Trojan valour, hut soon the Greeks fall into such distress 
that Agamemnon sends on embasay of the nohlest men in 
the army to pray for reconcihation with Achilles, and 
offer fuU satisfaction. But Achilles' thirst for vengeance is 
still nnslaked. The distress of the Greeks must intensify, 
the Trojans must press into the camp, and the hurning of 
the ships must threaten them with complete destruction, 
before be can bring himself to give up bis rancour and 
throw off hia inaction. It is the next day which brings 
matters to the crisis. The bravest Greeks retire wounded 
from the field. Hector breaks through the gate and rampart 
of the camp, even the mighty Ajax cannot stop him, and 
soon a ship is set on fire. Hereupon Patroelus, the trusty 
companion of Achilles, begs him to help the Greeks in their 
hour of need, or at least to allow himself and the Myrmidons 
to take part in the fight. Achilles gives permission. The 
timely succour brought by Patroelus turns the fortune of the 
day, and lured on by his sueoess, contrary to the express 
command of Achilles that he should do no more than defend 
the camp, he presses boldly on the flying Trojans. But soon 
he falls, and with difficulty is his dead body, already stripped 
of its armour, rescued from the enemy. On learning the 
heart-rending tidings, Achilles comes to the rampart, and 
merely by his battle-shout awes the Trojans and drives 
them back. Next morning Agamemnon gives full satis- 
faction for bis insult, and Achilles discards his rancour, 
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burning with desire to avenge his beloved friend. This 
vengeance he wreaks in the renewal of the fight, and slaya, 
after many heroes of lesser note. Hector, the hope and pillar 
of Troy. The burial of Patroclua, the funeral games in his 
honour, the giving back of Hector's body to the aged Priam 
and the death-lament over it, close the epic, 

This brief sketch will suffice to recall the main features 
of the poem. One cannot possibly review it without im- 
mediately perceiving the clear connexion of the whole, 
and the grouping of details about a common centre. But 
admiration of the Homeric poems has advanced a step 
further than this, and has made the discovery that the 
whole Iliad is dominated by a single thought, a leading 
ideft, a moiif, running all through it, and in the following 
way is. the doctrine formulated: 'To Achilles' righteous 
Eind just resentment the Most High Euler of the world 
grants satisfaction ; but human passion drives into excess 
and malignity resentment which in itself was Just. Achil- 
les sins in rejecting the profEered atonement, and through 
the death of bis dearest friend pays the penalty for his 
excessive wrath'. 

Who would deny that the course of events in the Hiad 
is peculiarly suited to the expression of this great moral 
idea ? Who is ignorant of the fact, that the right measure of 
excess and defect — the Mean — is that notion which through 
a natural taet the Greeks of every age considered the Ideal 
of the Good and Noble ? Yet it is much to be doubted 
whether in the Iliad, as we have it now, and as the old 
Greeks had it (be it a single conception or a union of sepa- 
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rate elemente), we can find the presentation of tliat idea 
dominating the whole, or can even fairly read it into the 
poem. In fact, we are justified in giving the statement 
an vmheaitating denial. It is not for righteousness' sake 
that Zeus grants full vengeance to the wrathful Achilles; 
he owes a debt of gratitude to Thetis for former feindnessea, 
by means of which she moves him to grant her request. 
The rejection of the proffered atonement by Aehilles is not 
the point on which the Bubsequent action turns : no notice 
is taken of it afterwards, where there is every need of its 
being mentioned, and Zeus, without the slightest indication 
of displeasure at Achillea for being bo implacable, remains 
true to his promise to obtain satisfaction for him through 
the ever- increasing distress of the Greeks, When Patro- 
clus falls, neither God nor man regards it as a punish- 
ment for the excessive wrath of Achilles ; he is slain by the 
direct action of a god friendly to the Trojans, and because 
he transgresses Achilles' espress command in pressing on the 
retiring enemy. The motif v/hich we were to find running 
through the poem is on all vital occasions not only wanting, 
but there is another, essentially different, oocupjong ita 
place. One must, aa it were, stand far away from the 
Biad, and take a very distant view of it indeed to 
arrive at the conclusion that any single thought domi- 
nates the whole. 

As soon as we leave the merest general outline, and ap- 
proach the details of its execution, weighty considerationa 
force us to give up all thought of a continuous whole. 
Difference of style and manner one cannot hope to make 
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generally underBtood ; and as to the grounds for doubt which 
depend upon the contents of the poem, bo great is their 
number and complexity, that it is quite impossible to con- 
vey an adequate idea of them without entering into a mi- 
nute and lengthy examination; yet here we may give a 
slight foretaste to show their general nature, and the basis 
they afford for theory. 

Such discrepancies as that of the samo hero being killed 
on different days and by different adversaries may be passed 
over as trifles ; they only occur in the case of unimpor- 
tant names, and incongruities of the kind in a long poem 
might readily be set down to forgetfuluesa in the poet even 
on the presupposition of single authorship. But there is 
something further which deeply affects the main action 
itself. 

There are three days of battle, ths detailed account of 
which occupies the greater part of the Iliad : the first is 
tolerably favourable for the Greeks though deprived of Achil- 
lea, and reaches from the second almost to the end of the 
seventh book ; the second — which tells of the distress of the 
Greeks, Patroclua's fight and death, and ends with the ap- 
pearance of Achilles on the scene of battle — embraoes from 
the eleventh to the eighteenth ; and finally the third — in 
which is recounted Achilles' vengeful slaughter of the 
Trojans, and the slayojig of Hector — occupies the twen- 
tieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second books. On closer 
acquaintance we meet the greatest difficulties. Zeus pro- 
mises in the first book to bring about the defeat of the 
GbeekB to satisfy the wrathful Achilles : yet so far is this 
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from taking place, tliat at the end of the first day's fight- 
ing the GreokB have decidedly the best of it. Again, on 
the eecond day, the account of the commeneement of the 
battle begins briskly : after eighty verses we hear that 
as long as the sun was mounting the heaven the luot waa 
equal ; hut after that, i. e. after noon, the decisive change 
began ; yet further on, when we have through five books 
followed the many vicissitudes of the fight, and have leamt 
events which must have occupied a considerable time, viz, — 
the battle round the rampart of the Greeks, the storming of 
its gate after obstinate resistance, Poseidon's help given to 
the Achaeans, the cozening of Zeus by Hera, his sleep, and 
the assistance he lends to the Trojans on awaking, their 
rallying, the fight round Ajax's ship, Patroclua'a prayer to 
Achilles for permission to succour the Greeks, the arraying 
of Patroclus and the Myrmidons, and a large portion of the 
combat in which they engage — after all this, though 4000 
verses previously we were expressly told it was noon, we 
learn that it is still noon, or nearly noon, for the sun 
is in the mid-heaven. Arbitrarily to excise some passages 
between the two notices of noon, as later enlargements of 
the originally compact relation, avails but Httle, for the 
whole development of the fight — which is to bring about 
the appearance of Patroclus — and a considerable portion of 
the battle shared in by him, fall into a period which has 
no existence, viz., between two points of time which are 
expressly stated to be identical. 

The appearing of Patroclus on another occasion is just 
as strange. At the begimuog of the unfavourable turn of 
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Gvents in the eleventh boot he is sent by Achilles in hot 
haste to inquire who is the wounded man that Nestor 
is hearing from the battle. Patrodua is in suoh a hurry to 
fulfil his impatient lord's command, that he refuses Nestor's 
ooorteous in-yitation to seat himself in his tent. Soon, how- 
BTer, this haste is all forgotten ; and during the storming of 
the rampart by Hector, during the many reverses of fortune 
which occupy four long hoots, Patroclus remains in the tent 
of the Greek chief placidly conversing ; nay, stranger still, 
when he finally, in the sixteenth book, returns to Achilles he 
brings no answer to the commission laid upon him, nor is a 
word said about his having been sent out at all. 

Similar want of consistency we find all through the 
poem, no matter how vivid and intuitively intelligible 
the separate episodes may be : even scenes which are most 
closely united often will not fit in with the whole state 
of the fight, or the manner of it, or the place where it is 
carried on. We have mentioned how Agamemnon sends 
an embassy of the noblest men in the army to Achilles to 
offer reparation so complete that we wonder it is not ac- 
cepted, yet shortly after Achilles speaks as if the embassy 
had never been sent at all (n. 71) : 



^.a. 



(s) Td\a Ktv 0euyorTts ivavKov. 
vexviav, ft fcoi Kptimv 'Ayaiti/i-viii 



Of the part which Poseidon takes in the battle on one 
1 we have two separate and irreconcilable accounts 
(N. 345-360, and N. 10-39). In the later passage he is 
represented 'stealing secretly forth from the grey salt sea' 
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{v. 352), and 'avoiding to give open aid' (v. 356) to the 
Argives ; yet in the earlier passage, where his gloriouH oom- 
ing from Samothraoe with chariot and horses is deacrihed, 
there is not a thought of secrecy or concealment. Again in 
A. we find a prophecy of Zeus about the immediate future 
which is irreconcilable with what follows, Zeus (vv. 191- 
194) promises that when Agamemnon is wounded and retirea 
from the combat he will ' give Hector strength to slay till 
he oome to the well-timbered ships, till the sun goeth down 
and sacred darkness draweth on'. Soon after Agamemnon 
is wounded and leaves the fight ; but Hector, instead of 
pressing on victoriotisly with god-given strength, and hew- 
ing hia way towards the ships, is himself wounded by Dio- 
mede (tt. 35S, 356) : 

a-nj Si yvv£ ipi.Tritv koi iptitraro X^'P' ^'^X"V 

and as soon as he gets breath again he leaps into his chariot 
and drives away ! So, too, in 6. we come upon a Jarring 
discord: Zeus prophesies that AchUles -will rouse himself 
{w. 475, 476) : 

Now fi;uar( rtj" is never used to signify the immediate future, 
yet it is on the evening of the very next day that Achillea 
■ appears at the trench, and the fight over Patroclus's dead 
body was in the open field and not at the ships. So patent 
were these inconsistencies that Aristorchus struck out the 
lines OS later interpolations. But perhaps even more re- 
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markable are the irreeonoilable narratives describing the 
death of Patroolus, which are in immediate justaposifioo. 
In n. 793-815 we read how Apollo stripped him of his 
armour; yet in P. 125-187, and still more expressly in 
V. 205, it is stated that Hector did so. 

Here are inconsistencies which cannot be set aside. We 
may be captivated by the life-like vividness and power of 
the separate parts and of individual episodes, but the effort 
to hold fast the thread of the narrative ends in utter failure. 
"We cannot maintain our equiKhrium, but, as though in a 
mighty ocean-cunent, are swept away out of our steady 
course. Yet in an age where there was no other way to 
make acquaintance with a poem but by hearing it recited, 
surely it must have been necessary that above all things the 
plot should be simple, easily comprehended, and clear. 

Quite different is the impression left by the account of 
the battle of the first day (reaching from the second to the 
seventh book), which, though it be inconsistent with what we 
are led to expect from A., yet is in itself, if we make some 
inconsiderable exceptions, clear and intelligible. Who that 
h^ ever read the Iliad can forget the striking picture of 
Helen amongst the Trojan grey-beards as they sit viewing 
the Greeks from the wall of Troy; the delicately-finished 
sketch of PandaruB, the beauty of which Lessing has ap- 
preciated so well ; the heroic deeds of Diomede, the chival- 
rous scene where he meets with Glaucus ; and, finally, the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, which, though often 
imitated, has never been surpassed in its touobing beauty 
and truth? But though each separate portion is so fine that 
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it is hard to give the preferenoe to any one of them, 
yet their xinion with one another cannot be accepted 
without hesitation. There are too many events crowded 
together for us to consider them as taking place succea- 
flively on one day; and the connexion of scene with scene 
is anything but clear. 

These books begin with the arming of the (Jreek heroes, 
which is splendidly pourtrayed : the muster of the boat and 
the names of the chieftains occupy nearly 400 lines ; all 
points to the beginning of a great general engagement ; 
and there follows — a truce, and the single combat of Paris 
with Menelaus. A solemn agreement, ratified with sacrifices 
and oaths, that if Menelaus be victor Helen and the trea- 
sures shall be restored, is wantonly broken; and yet later, 
on that very same day. Hector is represented as proposing a 
second single eombat without covenantiDg for any prize of 
victory, and almost without a thought of the previous com- 
bat. The Greeks, too, without a word of reproach for the 
former perfidy of the Trojans, accept the challenge ; and 
still more strange, though the former combat resulted in 
their favour, though in the general action they had been 
superior, yet their bravest chieftains have not courage for 
the fight, and need Nestor's reproaches to rouse them from 
their dismay. Among these cowards is Biomede, who on 
this very day had courage enough to fight with Ares and 
to vanquish him. But even before this we find Diomede's 
prowess has all evaporated most mysteriously, for scarcely 
has he driven Aphrodite and Ares from the field, when 
upon meeting Glaucua he inquires with most punctilious 
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piety whether he be a god or no, ' ainoe in a combat with 
the gocU no man should engage'. 

It will not be neoessary to anumerate here any more 
contradictions of thia kind, though the abundance of them 
invites one to do bo; for in the two parts of the Iliad 
under review, that is, in almost half of the entire poem, 
the host of ooneiderations that present themselves would 
take up too much space, and we can only attempt by some 
obvious instances to point out their kind and their signifi- 
cation. Whoever would wish to find full confirmation of the 
importance of these contradictions will not seek it in the 
writings of those who have so convincingly established the 
disBonances, but will rather turn to the best essays of the 
opposite school, which vainly tries to prop up the unity of 
the poem. The artful interpretations and sophistical subtle- 
ties which are resorted to by the couservatives are the best 
justification our disbelief can have. When a poem like the 
IHad — at one time through a few hundred lines, at another 
time through nearly a thousand verses — has characters 
and situation strongly marked, and expressed even in the 
moat trifling details with the greatest clearness ; and yet in 
the verses immediately followiug foregoes all that this pre- 
ceding situation implied, and abandons the 'feeling' of the 
former passage ; and when this sort of discord pervades the 
poem — occurring not so much in the separate episodes, as in 
their uniting together to form a greater totality — we are 
naturally led to the conclusiou that those single narrations 
are the original elements, and that their union was an 
aftei thou gilt. 
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Though the narrative of Diomedes' meeting with Glau- 
ous is in its kind as excellent as that of his Aruteia, yet it 
can neither have been composed nor intended as a continua- 
tion of that narrative. Hector's proposal of single combat, 
the fear of the Greek chiefs to fight with him, Nestor's re- 
proaches and admonitions, are all excellently told; hut as 
incidents of the same day, on which the Achoeans are cheated 
of the prize of a previous single combat, and of a day on 
which they are oompletely Tietorious, they are simply inoon- 
grnoua. Facts of this kind speak so loudly that one cannot 
be deaf to them, and their consideration has brought about 
an unanimity on certain points between the opposing parties. 
No one really familiar with the question at issue any longer 
thinks that an individual poet, by name Homer, created 
the whole Iliad in its present shape and extent. That the 
authors of the Iliad in its present state had older separate 
lays to work on— by the expansion, development, and 
piecing-together of which they formed a collective poem — 
that the incongruities, or as they are more mildly termed 
discrepancies, which present themselves arise from this patch- 
ing, is acknowledged even by the intelligent upholders of the 
unity of conception. Extreme conservatives think it suf- 
ficient to remark how difficult it is to point out expressly 
the older and independent elements, and maintain that the 
.value of the Diad rests not on the beauty of its separate 
episodes, but on its grandeur as a whole. The first objec- 
tion is quite beside the mark : the point at issue is, whether 
the poem did or did not spring from such elements — and 
upon this considerable unanimity is now felt. The proper- 
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tion wliich the subsequent additions bear to the onginftl germ 
will be aet in a clearer light by further examination and dis- 
cussion. The question, whether we are to consider the sepa- 
rate episodes or their grouping together as of higher value, 
may well be left unanswered. "We may remark, however, 
that the composition of comprehensive and delicately- arti- 
culated epio poems — compared with that of simple lays, 
dealing each with a separata adventure — is a marked ad- 
vance in epio literature. The greatness of Homer lies in 
mating this advance beyond the older poets, and originat- 
ing an extensive and duly -organized poem, which was sub- 
sequently still more extended and skillfully articulated by 
later bards, sometimes with more, sometimes with less, suc- 
cess. The origioation of the Iliad, therefore, in contra- 
distinction to its subsequent elaboration and augmentation, 
is a fact of the highest significance in the evolution of the 
Greek Epos, 

What we have just said makes for the superiority of 
the poem, in its charaoter of an articulated whole, to other 
lays of its own time, rather than to its own separate ele- 
ments ; for, with all its greatness, we must never forget that 
in the Iliad the inconsistencies are so obvious and so vital 
that, when once pointed out, they cannot be glossed over ; 
and though for centuries thousands of readers, bewitched by 
the entrancing beauty of the poetry, heeded them not, it was 
not owing to any deficiency in power of observation, but 
rather because the separate portions fascinate so irresis- 
tibly that one does not regard their mutual connexion 
and interdependence, being transported with enchantment, 
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like the boatman who forgets the reefs as he listene to the 
song of the Lorelei : 

' Den Schiffet im klainen Schiffe 
Ergraift ea mit wildem Weh ; 
Er eclmut oicht dio Folaamiffii 
Er Bohaut nur liinauf in die Hah'. 

What Goethe and what Leaaing admired in the Iliad was 
not ita totality, hut the exceeding beauty of separate parte ; 
and I think we do not lose, hut rather gain, when we feel 
that these are complete in themselves, and oease to regard 
the Iliad as the work of one man — a miraole, or a 'lusus 
naturae'. 

Hitherto our attention has been directed to the Iliad 
only : now we shall briefly discuss the Odyssey, The plea 
for the unity of design in the Odyssey is not based upon the 
well- eon aidered limits of its subject-uiatter, and the group- 
ing of its many details about a common centre, hut rather 
on the skilful and oompKoated plaiting of the wliole. The 
despite Odysaeus suffers at the hands of fate during his 
return, and afterwards from the suitors, all serves to one 
end, to show the character of the hero ; his endurance and 
circumspect prudence are auperior to perils by sea and perils 
by land : neither the love of pleasure, nor the magic of god- 
desses' beauty, nor the naive sweetness of the maiden who 
befriends hiiri in his distress, can avail to ease his yearning 
for his home, or overmaster his love for his wife, who is 
equally true to him, ' pure, lovely, and without reproach'. 

The story of which this is the leading motif is not ar- 
ranged according to the order of events ; the commencement 
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of the poem places us already at the end of the wanderings 
of Odysseua, which are narrated not by the poet in his own 
person, but with much greater effect by Odysseus himself 
when a, guest amongst the Phaeacians, and quite assured of 
his safe return. Three strands of narrative — the prooeedings 
in Odysseua's house, the journey of Telemachus to hia father's 
companions in arms, and Odyaseus's wanderings — at first run 
parallel to one another, but by degrees are gradually plaited 
together into a single thread; and Odysseus and Telema- 
chus, returning almost simultaneously to Ithaca, master and 
slay the enemies in their house. That this skilful arrange- 
ment is the result of mature design, and that this complexity 
of plot is an advance, in the art of composition, upon the 
consecutive arrangement of the Iliad wiU readily be con- 
ceded, but will not give us much help towards deciding 
whether the Odyssey in its present form was origiitalli/ 
single in its design, or ia an excellent pieoing-together of 
older poems not originally designed to coalesce, or is an ex- 
pansion and development of a germ originally much simpler, 
Eut against the first of these there are the following irre- 
futable arguments; — First, with regard to the plot as just 
pointed out, it is only by taking a very general and abstract 
view indeed that we can regard it as an indication of unity 
of design. The third and fourth books contain really no- 
thing which has the remotest bearing on Odysseus; they 
deal with the return of the heroes from Troy {expressly 
exclusive of Odysseus). The character of the hero, which ia 
BO well sketched in the first half of the poem, suffera fatal 
degradation in the second half ; and though it would be too 
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much to declare it a parody or oarioature of the preceding 
repreBentation, yet the oontrast is 80 very marked that we 
cannot see how one and the same poet could have composed 
both. How, for instance, could the poet who represented 
Odysseus braving the horrors of the Cyclops' cave, and in- 
flicting such vengeance on the slayer of his companions, all 
unaided by the gods, represent him enduring so unmanfully, 
nay protracting and almost courting, such despitefuJ usage 
at the hands of the ' wanton dissolute boys' who seem never 
to have engaged in any war save that of words— he the 
irraXliropdoi;, and assisted at every turn by Athene herself ? 
In fact bis endurance in thia part of the poem is more 
worthy ot the 'oaptator Ulixea' of Horace's Satii'e fii. 5) 
than of the wave-worn warrior of the previous hooks.' 

We said thot the Odyssey was more complicated than 
the Iliad : so loose, however, is the eonoesion between the 
two separate lines of action, that the narrative of Telema- 
ohus's expedition ia perfectly otiose, and the expedition itself 
quite futile. But apart from this, the sutures are very 
plain where this narrative is joined on to the other. At 
the oommencement of the fifth book, to get us back from 
the Telemachy to the Odyssey proper, an aBsembly of goda 
is held whose deliborationa are out of harmouy with what 
we read of in the first book, and are related in verses which 
are a cento fi-om other parts of the poem.t On the other 

• The dreary repetition of the insultH heaped on Odysseus finds a paralle! 
in the dreary battlo-econeB whii;ti are tiresomely repeated in the aixteonth and 
Berenteenth hooka ut the Iliad. 

t The Odysaey Opens with the promiao of OdyaeauB's return given by Zeu6 to 
Athene, to effect Ibe oceompUahmcat of which the goddesa proposes the <«n<tin({ 
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hand, wlien we are to pass from the aooomit of OdyBseus's 
arriTal in Itbaoa to that of TelemaehuB, in the fifteenth 
hook, Athene is put into requisition ; but unfortunately sho 
leaves Odysseus, with whom she has been much busied, 
a long time after dawn, and yet arrives that very day before 
dawn in Lacedaemon ; the points of time are expressly 
marked as they require to be, and this precludes the possi- 
bility of the passages being composed by the same poet. 

Another important argument against unity of design 
is, that the groundwork of the narrative, which must 
Burely be clear in the mind of an individual poet, is by 
no means clear, but varies. Now these variations cannot 
be explained as 'freie Dicbtungen' which, though violating 
strict logical consistency, are often deliberately introduced 
by a poet into his work for the sake of adding some special 
charm or beauty, thus justifying their existence ; for the 
variations to which we refer add no special charm or beauty, 
but are rather blemishes and disturbing elements. For ex- 
ample; the god whose wrath is visited on Odysseus is at 
one time Helios, at another Poseidon: there are also diffie- 



of Henoes to EalTpso, ^B%^U ihe htrielf gott to Ithaea. Alhent indeed goet to 
Itkoea, but Hermes is not sent, though Mb missiaii is much more neoded. 
Afterwarda, when the jnterpolalor has done wilh the less important episode, he 
lays the blame o£ the delay, whip.li is really his own, on Zeua, to whom he re- 
presents Athene as coming with complaints, reminding him of his pTOmiee, and 
getting Hermes sent. Eut there is another inconsistency : Tclemachus intends 
that Mb journey shall he of brief dumtion, Bud that Ma absence from home shall 
!l [B- 3T(). In strict accordance with this intention he refuses 
Menelaus' invitation to stay longer at hia Court, and for very eieellent rea- 
sons (8. 694). And yet after all he remains more than twenty days in Sparta, 
ccupicd by the return of Odysseus from Ogygia to Soheria, 
by fail stay at Bcheiia, and Ms voj'age theniiO to Ithaca. 
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rent accounts of the numter of the suitors, of their abodes, 
and of the length of time they have heen carousing in 
Odysseus's house, of their bringing marriage gifts or not, 
of the outward form and appearance of the hero himself, 
of the age of Telemachus, of the attempt of the suitors 
on his Kfe, of the name of a most important personage 
(Eurykleia, Eurynome) within Odysseus's houae. Here are 
inconsistencies, exhibited most convincingly by Jacob and 
Fasi, which cannot be set aside. 

A third argument of the greatest possible weight, but 
not very capable of demonstrative proof, is derived from 
the difference of style and poetic merit of different parts, 
which will be perhaps best felt by comparing the wretched 
confiiflion of the twentieth book with the crystalline clear- 
ness of the sixth. 

Sometimes it is very hard to say which of two similar 
passages in the Odyssey is to be considered the original, 
and which the copy ; for a scene often makes its appear- 
ance in a slightly-altered form : indeed the whole poem is 
haimted by these 'doubles', a characteristic which differen- 
tiates the Odyssey from the Iliad. In addition to those 
inatanoes of variation and repetition mentioned above, ws 
may call attention to the two solitary goddesses Kirke and 
Kalypso, who on account of their many resemblances are 
constantly in after ages confounded, as we see from Pau- 
saniaa' account of the figures on the Cheat of Kypselos 
(Lib. V. xix. 7): Eioii/ ovv iv mriiAai'i^i yvvfj KaBtiSovaa avv 
a^Bpi iir-i kXi'vj, koI a<j,ai: 'OSvaaia thai Kai K(picj,v ISo^- 
u^OfiEV apiBfu^ Tt tCiv dtpawaivCiv, at tiai irpit Tov atrrtXalov 
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Kol To'it; TTotoutxtvoiQ uff' nurwv. Now it was Kalypso that 
lived in a grotto, not Kirke, although the rest of the scene 
evidently is from the Eirke-episode (k, 348-360). In the 
same way we have two wonder-working speeders of Odysseus 
o'er the sea, Aeolus and Alcinooa ;* the similar prophecies 
of Kirke and Teiresias ; the ill-timed slumhera of Odysseus 
which are twice fraught with disaster. In the aeeond half 
of the poem stools and haser missiles are flung thrioe at the 
hero,t when once would have sufficed. He is recognised hy 
dogs on four different occasions ;J on four different occa- 
sions, to audiences not entirely different, he gives deceptive 
aecounts of himself, which, though similar, do not agree in 
the chief points. § Penelope, too, is always ready to fall 
asleep no matter what hour it is ;|| OdyBseua' constant beg- 
ging and eating is carried on to such an extent as to draw 
down the ridicule of the ancients (see Athenaeus, x. 412 b] ; 
to say nothing of the signs from heaven which the goda 
never tire of repeating.^ 

Lachmann dissected the Iliad ; Kirchhoff has dissected 
the Odyssey with as much conscientious care as acutenesa. 
Hia theory is that the Odyssey is a systematic re-editing, 
hy a poet or poets of moderate abilities, of an original 
germ incorporated with kindred lays, and further enlarged 

• It is worth while riMnnrliing thfit first we are told the rhaeacian ships go 
without sails or rowing, and yet afterwacda tie}' aro roved, 
t p. 360-491 ; <r. M6-438 ; ir. 284-3*1. 
t f. 29; IT. 4, 162; p. 201. 

} V. 267-286; f. 199-G59; p. 419-444; t. 172-248. 
!t t. 793; T. 450; rr. 188; v. 5i: *. 357; i).. S. 
\ o. 160-185, 625-528; p. 160, 541; t. 535; u. !03, 3+5; *. 411-413; 
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by freely-invented additions; that the original germ itself, 
viz., the return and adventures of Odysseus, is not a 
simple lay like those which go to form the Hiad, but 
belongs to a period when the art of poetry had greatly 
developed, and that the amplifications, such as we have 
pointed out, and later additions, belong to a period when 
the creative power of epic poetry was nearly effete, and 
mere prolixity was supplanting force. If we may be al- 
lowed a Euhemeristic interpretation of the story that the 
Hiad was the production of Homer's youth, and the Odyssey 
of his decay, we would say that the Iliad is the child of 
youthful epic poetry, and the Odyssey the offspring of its 
age. 

It is the fashion amongst some scholars to compare the 
evolution of Greek epic poetry with that of the sagas and 
legends of other nations, from China to Peru, on a prin- 
ciple no other than that of *obscurum per obscurius'; and 
to refer the reader, who, it is taken for granted, is omniscient 
or nearly so, if not to the * epics' of Polynesians, Aztecs, 
Eskimo, and Tartars, at least to the Indian Mah&bh&rata, 
the Scandinavian Edda, the Finnish Kalevala, the Nibe- 
lungen-Lied, and the Chansons de Geste : far be it from 
us, however, to essay such an eagle-flight, 

* Di meliora piis, errorem et hostibus ilium' ; 

therefore let us proceed in the following chapters to a more 
minute examination of the internal evidence of the Homeric 
poeras themselves. 



VI. 

The Homeric poems were produced and orally preserved by 
bards of whom we find idealized pictures in the Odyssey. 
* These bards live at the courts of princes, and their themes 
are similar to that of the Iliad and Odyssey : the quarrel of 
Odysseus and Achilles {0. 72), the taking of Troy by the 
wooden horse (fl. 499), the tale of Ares and Aphrodite 
(0. 226), and the return of the Greeks from Troy (a. 325). 
They alone sing, and never do any of their hearers attempt 
to meddle with what is the exclusive profession of the bards. 
Once and once only do we read of anyone not a bard by 
profession singing such lays, and that person is no less 
than Achilles, the goddess-bom, to whom the poet does not 
grudge a share in his skill and art (1. 186). Lachmann and 
Qrote, therefore, are doubtless wrong in talking of the epic 
lays as though they were mere * Yolkspoesie ', as in the 
poems themselves the people are represented as quite mute, 
and it is not from their traditions that the poet gets his 
themes, but by direct inspiration of the muse (0. 63). In 
fine, from internal evidence it is plain that epic poetry on 
the Tale of Troy had become emphatically * Kunstpoesie ', 
practised and jealously guarded by a special caste of profes- 
sional singers. 

F 2 
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The bard is represented as singing lays vAAtih are most 
in fashion (0. 74) ; the newest poems are expected of him, 
and he does not sing merely the lays of others, but is him- 
self a compOBer, welcomed and invited to kings' courts 
[p. 382), living for his art and by his art alone. We muat 
further notice that he is not represented as singing for the 
■whole people, but only for a select audience of chiefs and 
nobles. 

We have broken away from tradition : what are we to 
set in its place P By what hypothesis shall we explain the 
present state of our Iliad and Odyssey P Wolf never aimed 
at being constructive ; Laohmann's ' liedertheorie ', though 
brilliant, starts from the ir^twrov iPtuSog of ' Volkspoeaie ', 
which we see the Homeric poems were not. Nitzseh, start- 
ing with a floating capital of popular lays, maintains that the 
poems are not a mere Juxtaposition of them, but a whole, 
which Homer has animated and vivified by the introduc- 
tion of a great moral idea; and though interpolations are 
common, yet that their number is not very great. Grrote'a 
theory is a somewhat modified form of Laehmann'sj for he 
talks about other lays (B.-H., I.-K.) already pre-esistent 
in the Trojan 'Sagenkreis' or 'l\iag, as he names it, which 
grouped themselves about the Aohilleis or Wrath of Achilles, 
a poem dominated by one idea, and forming the nucleus of 
our present Iliad. 

Yet all these scholars are right in agreeing that the 
poems in their present state are not the work of one poet, 
but contain many subsequent additions. That these addi- 
tions are really subsequent and not even co temporary. 
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much less older than the original germ as the believers 
in * Volkspoesie ' and in the * Sagenkreis ' suppose, may 
be proved once for all by a decisive example. That 
the Doloneia (K.) was not originally an integral part of 
the Iliad but that it was subsequently added, and that it 
presupposes the * Wrath of Achilles ' is shown by the fact 
that in it the Trojans are represented as bivouacking in 
the open field in front of the Achaean camp : this fixes the 
point of time during which its action is laid as no other than 
that when Achilles in his wrath has withdrawn from the con- 
test, since (I., 352), Achilles says — 

offipa 8 cyo) fi€T *A)(aLOLcrLV irokefiL^ov 
ovK lOi\€(rK€ yidyriv airo T€l^€0^ Spvufiev ^Exrcop 
dAA' ocrov is Sxata? T€ TrvXas koL (ftrjyov iKave, 

SO that it must have been composed strictly with reference 
to the absence of Achilles during his Wrath. 

It must not be supposed that the * Epic Cycle ' was 
put together from materials furnished by the imaginary 
' Sagenkreis ' of Grrote and others. That the Epic Cycle 
is wholly the poetical * creation' of later bards, and was 
composed strictly with reference to the Homeric poems, is 
plain from the fact that the Cypria end where the Iliad 
begins, and that the Aethiopis begins where the Iliad leaves 
oflF. The Nostoi and the Telegonia stand in similar rela- 
tionship to the Odyssey. Welcker,* from the scanty evi- 
dence at his disposal, has done his best to establish that the 
poets of the * cycle ' show many traces of imitation of the 

♦ Ep. Cycl. II. 13 and 285; also KirclilioflF, Od., p. 331, scqq. 
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Homeric poems : for iDstance — in the Aethiopis of Aretinus, 
Memnon, son of the Dawn, comes to the help of the Tro- 
jans, and having slain Antilochus, the dearest friend of 
Achilles, is himself slain just as is Hector in the Iliad. 
Similarly in the Nostoi of Hagias of Troezen, the story of 
Menelaus' wanderings is probably copied from the fourth 
book of the Odyssey, where that hero himself tells his ad- 
ventures to young Telemachus. Wherever the stories in the 
cyclic poems differ from those in Homer, we are no doubt 
right in attributing the variations not to differing current 
traditions, but to the invention of some later bard who felt 
an individual preference for alterations and improvements 
of his own. 

That such variation was wholly due to the bard's own 
poetic genius, an instance taken from the Iliad will show. 
All through the poem Achilles has a boding of imminent 
death; but this, vaguely represented at one time (O. 112), 

OTTTTOTC TtS Kol i/l€LO "ApCL €K OvfWV IXrjTat, 

^ oy€ Sovpl ^aXibv ^ ctTro V€Vprj<l»LV otcTO), 

is at another more definite (O. 277), 

XaLijnrfpois 6k4€<r6ai ^AiroWuivos P€Xd€<r(nv, 

till at last (X. 359) the dying Hector speaks with prophetic 
clearness : 

ripxiTi T<3 OTc K€v cr€ JldpLS KOL ^otpos 'AttoAXcov 
€(r6X6v iovT okicroxTiv ivl Sxat^o-i TrvXrjari, 

The poet introduces such variations merely to meet the exi- 
gencies of the moment for poetical effect. 
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It may be well to give some further instances, to show 
how there was really no definite tradition on a given point, 
and how passages were composed quite irrespective of one 
another. According to A. (100 and 431) Chryseis comes 
from Chryse and is brought back thither, yet Achilles tells 
his mother that it was at Thebe, the city of Eetion, that she 
was taken captive (A. 366). From verse 392 it would seem 
that Briseis was captured on the same occasion, and yet in 
T. 60 we read that she comes from Lymessus (cf. v. 296), and 
in the Catalogue (B. 690) both towns are united together.* 
In Z. 395 we find an expansion of the story of the taking 
of Thebe, and learn how Andromache was the daughter of 
Eetion, and how her father was slain at the storming of 
the city. 

Similarly in the Odyssey we find no fixed and unalter- 
able tradition, but see how the bards could alter it as they 
chose. Twice are we told the story of the death of Aga- 
memnon (y. 246, S. 511). On the first occasion Nestor 
relates how Aegisthus beguiles Klytaemnestra, and, assisted 
by her, murders Agamemnon. On the second occasion 
Menelaus hears from Proteus of the return of Agamemnon 
and of his death. Now, though this latter account is the 
more circumstantial, Klytaemnestra is not mentioned as 
having taken any part in the murder, whereas her crime 
is the main theme of Nestor's narrative. 

Nestor's narrative, therefore, is an enlargement of the 
passage in the fourth book, as the story of his own ex- 
perience is in Uke manner an enlargement of the account 

♦ Strabo, xui. 684, § 7 ; 611, § 61, and Venetian Scholia on A. 3G6. 
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which Menelaus gives: nay, more than this, it is an iuter- 
polatioQ as well, because we see from -y. 1D3 that the poet 
bad no intention of relating the death of Agamemnon at 
all, Bince Nestor there takes it for granted that the story 
is known to everybody — a supposition apparently confirmed 
by Telemachus's answer (v. 203), Accordingly the sudden 
eagerness of Telemachua, some fifty lines afterwards (v. 
248}, to hear about it is very ill-timed, and had the origi- 
nal poet told the story in full in the fourth book, the 
interpolator would probably have let Telemachus wait pa- 
tiently till then ; but knowing that the story would even- 
tually be told incompletely, he could not refrain from here 
teUing it, aa he thought it ought to be told. In the 
Nekyia (A, 405) both passages are combined, and the 
death of Cassandra added. 

These are fair instances of the way in which the Ho- 
meric poems, and the stories contained in them, gradually 
developed in the hands of imaginative bards. 

When those who first essayed Homeric criticism found 
various improvisations of the poet in one book and not in 
another — improvisations merely suited to the occasion and 
of no further import— they were often much puzzled, and 
sometimes exalted such difificulties to the rank of ' indica- 
tions of separate authorsliip.' In Z. 431 Andromache, 
with that charming naivete which characterises her, tells 
a little wifely fib, about an imaginary escalade, that she 
may thereby detaia her tusband in safety in the city. 
The ancients (Strabo xiii. 598) were greatly distressed 
that Homer had given no account of this escalade in the 
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previous books, and after the most mature consideration 
it was decided that the paHsage describing it must be lost ! 
Similarly, when Agamemnon {H. 113) wishes to detain 
' auburn-haired ' Menelaua from eingle-combat with Hector, 
he tells him that even Achilles is afraid to meet the brave 
Trojan — a statement wliich has caused great perplexity 
among the critics, who can hnd nowhere any corrobora- 
tion of Agamemnon's words. Bat perhaps the most ab- 
surd instance of i^u\pori(c is finding difficulty in the skin 
' of wine, by the help of whioh Odysseus takes vengcanco 
on the Cyclops {i. 195 and 163), "We are told that Marou, 
priest of Apollo in Ismarus, whose life he had spared, 
bad given it to him ; and yet in the account of the 
adventures among the Kikones it is never mentioned ! 

Such poetical inventions {' freie Dichtungen ') are ex- 
tremely frequent, and have no other object than to lend 
some adornment to that which might seem prosaio with- 
out them. Thus, in Z. 280, when costly garments, ' the 
work of Sidonian women,' are mentioned, in order to give 
them a more worthy history and higher importance, the 
poet invents a voyage of Paris to Sidon, which is never 
afterwards mentioned when it has once served its turn. 
Similar to this ia the descent assigned to an unimportant 
hero when Homer is introducing him to the reader : for 
instance, Othryoneus (N. 362), and Asteropaeus (*. 139). 

Sometimes in these ' freie Dichtungen ' the later poets 
go a little too far, and thus convict themselves in the very 
act of interpolating and ampHfying : for instance, in the 
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account of the adventures in the Cyclops' cave, we do not 
hear of Antiphos at all ; and yet, before Odysseus, who was 
the only one who could bring news of what had happened 
there, gets back to Ithaca, we find (j3. 17) old Aegyptios 
in the Ithacan assembly relating to his hearers how his son 
Antiphos was the last to be eaten by the Cyclops ! OdysBeus 
himself, too, though asleep at the time when hie oompanions 
conspired to open the wind-bags, yet afterwards can tell aU 
they said, and who was the prime mover in the traitorous 
act ; he also relates the proceedings of the Olympic Council, 
though he was on earth at the time and could have known 
nothing about it; but perhaps the most curious instance 
of ' freie Dichtung ' rising superior to Logic, is to be 
found in the ease of Amphimedon, who, though killed in 
)(, 284 before he had discovered that the insulted beg- 
gar was Odysseus, yet is aware of the fact in Hades, and 
is aware also of the fact that it was Odysseus who had 
removed the arms out of the suitors' way with the aid of 
Telemaohus ; though how he could have learned all this 
is hard to see. Kirchhofl ventures upon a jocular ex- 
planation, supposing that Hermes, while conducting the 
shade of Amphimedon down to Hades, may have ex- 
plained the situation to him to beguile the tedium of the 
journey ! 

These instances, which some may think trivial, have been 
soberly advanced by many scholars as indications of separate 
authorship, and curiously enough they occur in passages 
which will he shown hereafter on independent grounds to 
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be of later date, and by a different bard. To show how 
different in kind are the logical inconsistencies which are 
likely to occur in a work by a single mind let us take 
some instances from Dante. 

The Spirits in Purgatory are represented as shadowy 
forms through which the sun can shine; the shadows have 
no shadow, and Dante is amazed to see that he alone 
throws a shadow on the ground, 

r vidi 
Solo dinanzi a me la terra oscura {Furg,, lu. 20). 

So bodiless are these phantom forms, that in the third circle 
of HeU Dante passes over a mass of sinners lying on the 
ground, and his foot passes through them as though they 
were not there at all. Tet after he has shown so clearly 
how unsubstantial they are, he represents them as feeling 
heat, cold, and other sensations : indeed one instance is 
almost ludicrous, where Dante himself causes an unsub- 
stantial shadow to shriek with pain by pulling that 
shadow's unsubstantial hair: — 

* lo avea gi^ i capelli in mano awolti, 
E tratti glien avea piCi d' una ciocca, 
Latrando lui con gli occhi in giti raccolti ; 
Quando iin altro gridd : Che hai tu, Bocca ? 
Non ti basta Bonar con le mascelle, 
Se tu non latri P' qual diayol ti tocca ? — {Infer. j xxxii. 103.) 

Again when Virgil meets his fellow-countryman, the trou- 
badour Sordello, they embrace passionately : 

* Mantovano, i' son Sordello 
Delia tua terra. E Pun Taltro abbracciava'. — [Purg.^ vi. 74.) 
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Yet when Statius would fain embrace his feet, Yirgil tells 
him it is impossible : 

* Frate, 
Non far, ch^ tu se' ombra, e ombra vedi ; ' 

to which Statius answers that his great love for Virgil made 
him for the moment forget that he was a shadow : 

* Or puoi la quantitate 
Comprender dell' amor cb' a te mi scalda, 
Quando dismento nostra yanitate, 
Trattando 1' ombre come cosa salda ' — (-Pwr^., xxi. 131-136.) 

Similarly Dante tries thrice to embrace his friend Casella, 
but cannot; his arms pass through the shadow and return 
to his own breast (Purg. ii. 76-91); yet in the * Inferno' 
we read how he is lifted and carried by Virgil (xxiii. 50).* 

Let us now examine some passages in the Odyssey which 
seem to be unconscious reminiscences of the Iliad, and there- 
fore make for the supposition that the Iliad was already in 
existence at the time of their composition. 

On two different occasions in the Iliad (T. 334, Q. 488) is 
Achilles filled with sorrow for his lonely father Peleus, espe- 
cially when the sight of aged Priam brings the sad lot of 
desolate Peleus so vividly before his mind. Of this we have 
an echo in the Odyssey (A. 494), where we see the same lov- 
ing solicitude felt by him even in the abode of the dead. 

Again, when Helen, the most lovely woman of the world, 
is charming her boy-guest Telemachus with a tale of Troy, 
she thrills him with a story of how his father ventured into 
Ilion and slew many Trojans, which is *the counterfeit 

♦ ' Dante Aligbieri, sein Leben und seine Werke, von Hart wig Floto, Stutt- 
gart, 1858.' 
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presentment' of the Doloneia. When ITenelaus mentions 
OdysBous's viotory in the arena at LesLoB (g. 341), we feel 
that the poet has before his mind a similar victory over 
Ajax in the Iliad (>P. 700). 

But still more important evidence that the Odyssey pre- 
supposes the Iliad, is the fact that the poeta of the Odyssey, 
with the fixed desire to invent ' some new thing', when re- 
counting any former achievement of Odysseus, studiously try 
to avoid re-handling any deed of prowess already treated iu 
the Ihad, and fell us things which the siugers of the Iliad 
knew nothing of; in S. 209 Odysseus' self-poaaesaion in- 
side the wooden horse is praised; in t, 308 he calls to 
remembrance the fight round Achillea' dead body ; in 
0. 219 he says that ha is second only to Philoctetes in 
shooting with the bow ; in 0, 76 and 499 we hear of the 
quarrel of Odysseus and Achilles; and it is by no means 
the result of chanoe that Patroolua, who is so all-important 
in the Iliad, speaks not a word when he appears in the 
Nekyia (A. 468). 

Other evidence that the Ihad is prior to the Odysacy 
may be derived from the fact that the words of the two 
greatest heroes of the former poem are parodied in the 
later. Everyone knows the words of Hector when he bids 
his wife cease from useless anxiety about his life, and 
then, 'taking his last embrace', adds that war is for men 
alone, and most of all for him (Z. 490-493) : 

aW' (I! oZkov lovaa ru <r' airnj^ ^Pf^ so/ii^t, 
IfTTOV t' ^XaKaTrjv re, Koi dfi^tiroXoitrt KtKtvt 
fpyov iwoi}(iiT0iu' TToAe/io! 8' dvhpfiriTt /leXjJcrct 
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Everybody knows these noble verses, but everybody perhaps 
does not know the ignoble parody of them put into the 
mouth of Telemachus in the Odyssey (a. 355-364), v^here 
he is represented as a precocious youngster ordering his 
mother to go about her business, and adding that talking 
is for men alone, and most of all for him ! 

oXA,' €ts oXkov lovfTa rot or* auT^s tpya KOfii^Cy 
icTov T rjXcucdTrjv T€, koI aLfiffn/jroXoLO'L KeXcve 
€pyov i'jroL\€a'Oai' fivOo^ 8* avSpeao'i iifXrjO'u 
Trao't, fiaXiaTa 8' tfioC' tov yap Kpdro^ iar ivl oiicox 

This parody is at least comic; but the parody of the 
words which Achilles speaks on the occasion of the Embassy 
(I. 312, 313) is irredeemable : 

i\0p6s yap fxoL Keivos ofiS)^ 'AtSao irvXrjo'LV, 

OS X ^T^pov fiey K€vur} tvi <pp€a'iVy oAAo 0€ ciiny. 

The moral majesty of these lines stamps them deeply in the 
memory. But the irreverence of some buffoon has put them 
into the moath of Odysseus when transformed into a beggar; 
Eumaeus has warned him not to tell any of the hackneyed 
falsehoods that beggars usually tell, to which Odysseus re- 
plies that there are beggars and beggars, but that he is a 
very superior sort of beggar, v^inding up by a parody of 
Achilles' words such as we might expect from the mouth of 
Thersites {t 156, 157) : 

e^Opos yap fioi K€Lvos o/aws AtSao TrvXrja-iv 
ytyv€Tat, os Trcvlrj cikcdv aTrariyXia fid^€L, 

' The beggar who a beggar's tale will tell 
To me is Hateful as the Gates of Hell*. 



That Odysseus in his disguise should thv^ lightly mis- 
apply the words of righteous resentnieat, which he lieai-d 
spoken on the oueasion of the Emhaeay, is as incredihle as 
that the poet of the Preabeia could thus oarelessly traduoe 
hia own work. 

The desire to say or siug ' some new thing,' which we 
have noticed in the poets of the Odyssey, seems to be the 
final cause of the Telemachy ; for the poet who invented 
the Nostoi which it contains, and which were decidedly 
'new' compositions (' neue Erfindungen '), had no other 
way of introducing them into the Odyssey than by this 
skilful device of getting them told to Telemachus. So 
TelemaohuB is made to undertake the journey to Sparta 
to hear these nostoi, and not, as the poor hoy thinks, to 
hear tidings of his father: he goes ostensibly ia obedience 
to divine promptiogs, but really at the bidding of the 
poet. 

Owing to this desire of ' some now thing,' we find in the 
Iliad also later additions of the same kind, which, apart 
from their immediate value aa forming an integral part of 
the whole, have a separate interest in themselves: for in- 
stance, the story of Bellerophon (Z. 152), of Meleager (1, 524), 
of the assembling in Aulis, and the prodigy of the sparrow 
(B. 304). Now, from the manner in which these passages 
are ' inlaid,' and their own intrinsic slightnesa, it seems 
clear that they were never independent lays existing apart 
from the rest of the poem, but rather that they were spe- 
cially composed for the positions they now occupy. So 
far, therefore, is the Iliad from being a selection and 
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incorporation of separate lays aelf-existeDt, and forming an 
extensive floating mass of poetry ('Die Sage Tom trojani- 
Bchen Kriege'), that as there is no evidence for the ex- 
istence of such a ' SagenkTeis ' before the Iliad, the ' Sagen ' 
can only have come into existence subsequently, as aug- 
mentations of the Homeric poems. 

No hypothesis hitherto advanced as to the origin of 
the poems has met with general acceptance. But from the 
many which have been advanced, and from the careful 
special studies made by scholars, we may glean something 
of value. We have seen that the Iliad and Odyssey of 
the present day have undergone various changes, and are 
no longer in their original state. We have seen many 
diversities between different parts, and how sometimes a 
conception, vague at first, gradually increases in precision 
and definiteuess, as for instance the manner of Achillea' 
death.* On occasions hke these we may well suppose that 
one passage, accepting the other as an unalterably exist- 
ing fact, merely imitates, enlarges, and improves upon it, 
and is of course subsequent to it in date of composition. 
Now this is au exact characterization of the relations wliioh 
exist between the greater part of the Odyssey and the Iliad. 
Aa extensions of the story in the Ihad we find in the Odys- 
sey the slaying of Antiloohus by Memnou {8. 187, \. 468, 
522), the taking of Troy by the wooden horse (S. 269, 
6. 492, X. 523}, Odysseua's entry in disguise into Ilioa 
(S. 240), and in the strife of Odysseus and Achilles {6. 77) 
we have an uumistakablo reference to the Iliad : 
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^(aipc vo<j», OT apioTOi 'A^^atoiv SiyptdcovTO. 
ws yap 01 )(p€L(ov ixvOy(raTo ^oilSos 'AiroXXiav 
TLvOoL €V riyaOirj, 6t vwep^rj Xd'Cvov ovSov 
XP'f]O'6iJL€V0S' t6t€ yap pa KvXivSero Tny/xaro? ap)(rf 
TpitiiTL T€ Kal Aavaoicri Aios fxeyaXov Sict fiovXds. 

Here is the )3ovA?) Aioc of the Iliad reiterated. But an- 
other mark shows that it is later than the Iliad, namely, 
that Agamemnon consults the oracle at Pytho: the Iliad 
knows nothing of oracles, and the issue of the war is fore- 
told in Aulis by Kalohas. 

Many indications too may be found in the Odyssey of 
a higher and therefore later state of culture and civilization 
than what we find in the Iliad. In the latter there are only 
the familar trees, pine, oak, beech, ash, poplar, alder, and 
willow, but in the Odyssey we have the recently acclima- 
tized fig, bay (t. 183), cypress (c. 64), cedar (e. 64), and 
palm (2. 163). The olive also, which is frequent in the 
Odyssey, is only once mentioned in the Iliad, and there 
too as a rarity, in the simQe at P. 53 : 

oTov 8c r p € <^ e I €pvos dvrjp ipiOrjXk^ iXairjs 
Xfopt^ iv oiOTToXip, o6* aXt5 dvap€fipv\€v vSwp, 
KoXov, rrjXtOdov. 

Indeed there are many references in later literature to the 
acclimatization of the olive in Greece, which was said to 
have been introduced by Athena, and planted at Colonus, 
or on the Acropolis at Athens.* More too is known about 
the world : Egypt, which is little known in the Iliad 

* Soph. 0. C. 701, s^. ; Hdt. 5, 82. 

G 
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(9. 381), is much more familiar to the Odyssey, and 
twice is the island of Pharos named (8. 351, 227). 

The religious ideas of the two poems also differ. The 
ancients noticed that the messenger of the Gods in the 
Iliad was Iris, but in the Odyssey Hermes. Only in the 
late-added Q, does Hermes go on a mission. That Iris was 
known to the Odyssey, in her capacity of messenger, is clear 
from the play on the name in <t. 6 : 

*lpov 8c v€Ot klkXyjotkov a7ravT€^ 
ovv€K aTrayycAAco'icc ictwv 6t€ tto-v tis av<oyoi. 

The idea of a life after death is more developed in the 
later poem, and we find mention of Elysium. In the ques- 
tioning of Teiresias, and the strange rites recounted, we 
seem to have a reference to oracles of the dead which were 
wholly unknown to the Iliad. The interest which the gods 
take in the doings of men is more of a moral nature in 
the Odyssey than in the Iliad, as we see from p. 484, 
where it is said the gods wander imseen amongst men, 
watching their deeds of piety or sin. 

The Mythology is also different. In the Hiad, Helen 
(Z. 345) says she wishes the storm-wind had carried her 
away : 

<5s fi 6(l>€\ rjfiari, tw 6t€ fie irptaTOv T€K€ fii^Trjp 
Oi)(€(rOaL 7rpo<j>€pov(ra KaK-q dvc/xoio 6v€k\a 
€ts opos ri €S KvpLa iroXv<f>\oLcrPoto OaXdcrcrqs. 

Here we have the storm- wind merely as one of the ele- 
mental forces of nature. The poet of the Odyssey is not 
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satisfied with such vagueness; he becomes more definite, 
and imagines a Harpyia dwelling at the estuary of the 
Okeanos : in w. 63, seqq. we have the intermediate link : 

rj cTTCira fi avapTraiajcra OviXKa 
6i)(oiTO 7rpoil>€povora Kar rjepocvra /ceXcv^a 
€V Trpo)(oys 3e PaXoi axffoppoov 'l^iccavoio. 

But most remarkable is it that in the Iliad (S. 225) Olympus 
is a mountain on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, 
whereas in the Odyssey (?. 42, seqq.) it is an ideal heaven. 

In the language of the poems, too, we find much to mark 
the different stages of their development. It will be suf- 
ficient to give one decisive instance. In the Iliad we meet 
the expression iroXcc aic/oi}, or aic/oorarv), again and again 
(Z. 257), but never the compound ajcpoTroXcc, which is the 
only form used in the Odyssey (fl. 494, 504). That the 
compound was evolved out of the former expression cannot 
be doubted. Other differences in the language of the poems 
may be noticed : different epithets are employed for the same 
object, and the same epithet is employed in different senses ; 
ci/kvkXoC) for instance, applied to the * shield ' in the Iliad, 
and meaning * round,' in the Odyssey to the * chariot,' and 
meaning * well- wheeled.' In the Iliad iiomaio is used only 
oi place; in the Odyssey only of time : in the Odyssey certain 
inflectional forms as Ipiv and (^ikltuv occur, which are wholly 
unknown to the Hiad, tpi^a and ^cArc/uoc being the forms 
which it uses. 

In outward shape and expression also the Odyssey shows 

how much it is indebted to the Iliad. At the slaying of 

o 2 
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the suitors, in the twenty-second book, many verses are 
taken bodily from the older poem, as 

Sovirrjo'ev 8c trcinav, apd^rja-^ 8c T€&)(^ lir^ avro>, and 
OLfirjcrev 8c aXct?, wot' diero^ v^tTrcnyct?. 

The reader has seen that the apparent unity which is 
supposed to pervade the poems in their present form is 
indeed Kttle more than an apparent unity, that in many 
places the poems show unmistakable signs of having been 
retouched by other hands. This is easiest to detect in those 
cases where one passage copies another, for instance, in n. 
419 seqq.j where the poet, trying to express the conflict in na- 
ture of Benevolence and iron Necessity, represents Zeus, con- 
trary to Fate^s decree, wishing to save Sarpedon from death 
at the hands of Patroclus, but yielding to the opposition 
of Hera, who dissuades him from such unlawful desires. 
This passage closely resembles X. 166, where, before the 
death of Hector, Zeus wishes to save him, but is success- 
fully opposed by Athene. That the latter is the original 
and the other a copy may be inferred from the fact that 
Hector's death is necessary to the poem, but Sarpedon's 
death is not. 

In the case of single verses or groups of verses we find 
that an earlier passage is frequently used to help out a later 
one, and often that verses splendidly suited to their original 
position are in a later passage singularly out of place. In 
n. 214, when Achilles arms the Myrmidons, the serried 
battalion is made up of men closely packed like stones in 
a wall : 

ws apapov KopvOcs T€ koI dwTTrtScs ofJLijiaXoea'a'aL' 
atTTTts ap cuTTTto €p€LO€, Kopvs KopvVf av€pa o avrjp' 
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^avov 8* ItnTOKOfiOL K6pvO€S \ayLirpoi<TL ffxikoKTi 
V€v6vT(i)V' ws irvKVol iffiia-Taxrav aXX.-qXoia'LV. 

Here, as in all poetry worthy of the name, we find means 
fitly adapted to the end in view ; for after this marshalling 
of the host, a long decisive battle follows : but in N. 131, 
where the same verses occur, there is nothing to justify 
their presence ; they are not used of the deliberate mar- 
shalling of a host for battle, but of a sudden rallying of the 
Ghreeks by Poseidon during the heat of conflict. 

But there are worse instances : instances of a stiffness 
of language and a numbness of imagination, which brand 
the passage in which they occ ur as a late composition. In 
^. 39 we read 

avTiKa Krjp-vK€cr(ri Xtyv<^^oyyoto-t KeXevaav 
afiifn TTvpl o'T^cai rpitroha fieyav. 

Why \iyv<l>9oyyoi ? Because the poet of the passage, being 
of a sluggish imagination, chose to take the epithet which 
he foimd ready-made in B. 50, and so well suited to that 
passage : 

dvrap o Kr]pvK€a'(rL \tyv<f>06yyoLcn KcXcvcre 
Krjp'va'(r€LV ay op-qvSe Kaprj KOfxooiVTas *A\aLov9» 

Of course it will be objected against this argument that 
Aiyu^OoYYot is a stock epithet, but the very fact that an 
epithet has become a stock one is a sure symptom that 
early spontaneity has gone, and the creeping paralysis of 
composition has set in. 

We have seen (a) that the Odyssey is later than the Iliad, 
{b) that in both poems some parts are easily discernible as 
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later than others ; and now it remains (c) to attempt the 
separation of the later from the earlier portions. The sub- 
ject of the Iliad is the quarrel of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, the withdrawal of Achilles from the war, the 
consequent defeat of the Achaeans, and the burning of 
the ships ; then follow the fight and death of Patroclus, 
the reconciliation of Achilles with Agamemnon, and the 
vengeance wreaked on Hector. The distinguishing feature 
of the Odyssey is, that in the detailed account of the 
return of Odysseus the narrative of his previous adven- 
tures is inlaid in the form of a tale told by the hero 
himself. 



vir. 

The wrath of Achilles is the motif in the Iliad which should 
by its dominant persistence characterize the original parts of 
the poem. Therefore, since the wrath of Achilles is utterly 
absorbed into his passion to avenge Patroclus, the books 
which follow after the death of Hector do not belong to 
the original design. There is no reason, of course, why the 
poet should not have enlarged and continued his poem if he 
chose, but that it was probably another who did so may 
be gathered from the fact that Menelaus' speech (^. 570) 
borrows much from the other parts of the Iliad, as Bekker 
has shown in his notes. The Ghreek too, in some places, 
seems faulty, as at v. 679, SeSovTroroc 028i7ro?ao for otto- 
OavovToq : a use apparently derived from the expression 
SouTTijo-ev 81 TTcaciv, regardless of the special meaning in 
that phrase. In Q. 283, seqq,^ we may notice that the 
prayer of Priam is an imitation of IT. 220, seqq,y where 
Achilles in a very moving passage sends forth the Myr- 
midons, and prays for them to Zeus, standing in the 
middle of the court, beaker in hand. Mr. Gladstone has 
noted that this is the only occasion in the Hiad where one 
man prays for others. In the imitation, not only are the 
words stolen, but the mise en scene is stolen as well. That 
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a different poet introduced the imitation seems more likely 
tlian tlmt the poet of the fine passage in n. afterwards 
mechaDically repeated himself in Q. 

Lachmann has pointed out the passage which probably 
suggested the subsequent addition of the XvTpa to the 
already fiuished 'Wrath of Achilles'; it is X- 410, seqq. 
When Hector falla by Achillea' band, and is about to 
be dragged away by him, Priam, who Bees it all from the 
battlements, is about to rush forth in the violence of bis 
grief, and implore Achilles in the name of bis father Feleue 
to use the body mercifully. 

In t. 664, EpeioB, the future builder of tbe wooden 
borse, makes bis appearance first, and the poet who feels 
that he is introducing amongst tbe familiar heroes of the 
earlier books an alien who wiU be looked upon coldly, makes 
him apologise for his intrusion in explaining why he has 
never been heard of before {'^. 670) ; and so naively discloses 
the fact that he is a late-comer, not only into the action of 
the poem, but into tbe poem itself. 

We must notice that these concluding hooka here under 
discussion do not stand in loose juxtaposition with tbe 
preceding ones. The poet, whoever he may have been, who 
composed them, dexterously traasforma events in the pre- 
ceding books into a kind of preparation for this poem of his ; 
the taking, for instance, of twelve Trojans in 4>. 26, segq., as 
requital for tbe death of Patroclus, is made to serve as in- 
troduction and preparative to *. At tbe aOXa, although 
the poet adroitly introduces Diomedes (v. 291, seqq.), with 
the horaoa which he had taken from Aoneas in a pre- 
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ceding liook (E. 319, seqq.), yet, strange to say, he never 
mentions those of Rhesus, which Biomedes captured in K. 
(465-303) ; a fact which seems to show that this book (^',) 
was composed before the Doloneia. 

We shall now proceed to the ninth and tenth books, in 
which we have the embassy to Achillea and the Doloneia 
preceded by a setting of sentinels. Gfrote (ii. 179), as we 
stated preTiously, has shown that the embassy is not part 
of the original design ; and Schomann (Opusc. ni. 17) has 
singled out Phoenix for hia attacks. The allegory of ar;i 
and the Airai is quite unique of its kind, and not in ac- 
cordance with the manner of the other books. The Do- 
loneia, which even the ancients regarded as no integral 
part of the poem, has been shown by Nitzsch (Sag., 
p. 225) to be a later addition ; and we may notice the 
epithets tX^^iuv and iroXurAoc given to Odysseus fvv. 
497-248), which correspond with his character in the Odys- 
sey ; nToAiTTopfloc, too {v. 3B3), scBms to point to the impor- 
tant part he took in the capture ot Troy, and is an epithet 
specially reserved for him in the Odyaaey. It is to be ob- 
served that these books, like those at the conclusion of 
the poem, are not mere loose additions, but that the 
poet who added them took great care about their setting, 
linking them skilfully with what precedes and with what 
follows (S. 448, seq.; T. 140, seq.; \72, seqq.; 192, seqq.). 
Another point which may he mentioned as characteristic 
of these amplifications is, that iheij are introduced by 
some new motif different from the main motif, and 
useless to the action of the poem as a whole; the main- 
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spring does not set them going : the new departure is merely 
to introduce the interpolated poem, and when that end is 
served the new motif is allowed to drop, so that the main 
action of the poem is not harmed, but is in no way advanced 
by the interpolation. Thus the Embassy fails in its purpose 
and comes to nothing, and the Doloneia leads to no impor- 
tant result — in fact they were never meant to do so — ^their 
final cause is simply to introduce later and very excellent 
poetry, and if that poetry be good, then in the mind of 
the author their existence is justified. 

Kayser has shown that the eighth book is little more 
than a cento from other parts of the poem. "We may draw 
attention to the scales of fate (v. 69, seqq,)^ which are taken 
from the magnificent passage in the twenty-second book. 
The object of this eighth book is simply to procure for 
the Presbeia a suitable position. 

"We next turn to the second book, which contains the 
arming and marshalling of the Achaeans occasioned by the 
deceptive Dream sent by Zeus to Agamemnon. These events, 
though they partially satisfy the expectations roused in the 
first book, yet upon closer examination are full of diflSculty. 
German scholars* have shown that the two narratives united 
in this book differ from one another, and are to some ex- 
tent contradictory, viz., the Arming of the Greeks, and the 
Proving of them by Agamemnon — the TrcTpa, as it is called, 
which is first suggested in a council of the elder chiefs 
(v. 73). 

The TTctpa bids fair to frustrate the arming of the host 

* Lachmann, p. 8-13 ; Kochly, Opusc, i. 1-48, 69, seqq. ; Rergk, p. 554. 
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until it ia itself cancelled and set aside — a fact which shows 
us clearly that the arming ia the main object, and there- 
fore the older poem, anil tliat the ni'ipa ia an ' inlaid ' addi- 
tion originally unknown to the passage ; the intention of the 
post in adding it waB to pourtray for us the disposition of 
the {Jreek army, tired of the long war, and yearning to 
return home. For this reason he haa laid his scene expressly 
in the tenth year of the siege. The fact that the war has 
dragged on its weary length for ten years constitutes the 
temptation of the Greeks, and also constitutes their deliver- 
ance out of that temptation, since it ia precisely heeause the 
tenth year of the war haa come that they may now hope for 
speedy victory. The poet, however, does not take as much 
trouble as we have done to explain how the ircTpa ia to be 
oonneoted with the rest of the poem ; he is by no means ex- 
plicit ('die Motivirung ist sehr mangelhalt') ; but he makes 
na amends by the graphic pictures he has given us of the 
breaking up of the assembly, and of Thersitea, upon whose 
vilenesa the overflowing imagination of the poet has con- 
ferred an undeserved immortality, as did the amber in Mar- 
tial's epigram* upon the reptile it surrounded. 

The jTtipa ia later than the Arming ; and quite in accord- 
ance with this fact is the important part which Odysseus 
plays in it ; he is called n-roX(irop0oc (v, 278) by an anachro- 
nism such as we have pointed out above, and which betrays 
an acquaintance with the Odyssey, as does v, 260, where he 
says with pride thai he is Vie father of Teteniafhiis (who 
most, in accordance with Homeric chronology, have been at 
• IV., 69. 



this time about eleven years old), a fact referred to no- 
where else in the Iliad except in the iimraiXiimg, which 
Kdchly shows to have borrowed much from the passage 
before us. 

That a poet anxious to sing the Wrath of Achilles should 
immediately digress into a dry catalogue of ships (484, segq.) 
is such a patent absurdity that no one will contend for the 
KaraXoyoe being part of the original poem. Probably it was 
the very latest addition made, as will be shown hereafter. It 
had a special interest in itself as a description and geogra- 
phioal division of Greece, but the absurdity of giviug it in 
the tenth year of the siege is obvious, though in an account 
of the commencement of the war it would be very appro- 
priate, and might be made as splendid as the mustering of 
the elans in Virgil's ^neid (vii.). As poetry, its worth is 
insignificant. It is nothing but a dry and prosaic render- 
ing of a subject poetically handled in the 'Teichoskopia' 
and in the 'Epipolesis'. Kochly sees in v. 362, 

Kpiv avSpas KOTO. <jiv\a Kara ^pijrpas ' Aydjitixvov, 
the verse which occasioned the catalogue. 

To prooeed now to Books iii.-vii. : Diintzer* and Gfrote 
Lave shown that originally these did not belong to the 
poem. It has been stated that the will of Zeus to 
avenge Achilles' insult by the defeat of the Greeks is the 
leading motif oi the poem. In Book iii. this is quite for- 
gotten ; even the deceptive Dream is forgotten ; for other- 
filled as he is with confidence that he 



• llouur, 11. d. lipiauhc Cyi^lua, p. u8, fi-qy. 
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■will immediatelj take Troy, would never give liis consent 
to the single combat. Indeed at the beginning of Book iv. 
ZeuB biraaelf aeema to have forgotten his promise to Thetis, 
and appears to take no speeial interest in either side, and 
the battle is decided in favour of the Greeks. 

Books III. -VII. therefore may be detached from the rest 
of the Iliad; yet even they do not form a totality — a 
complete whole : Gtrote has pointed out that for the latter 
part of these scenes, viz., the building of the wall, there is 
no sutBeient reason, since the Achaeana, after their successes, 
need not concern themselves so much about their safety. 
The only reason the poet has for building the wall is to 
to have it ready to be stormed afterwards, since, from a 
military point of view, the first year of the war (Thuoyd. 
I., ii.) was the proper time for its erection. Connected with 
this is the truce which renders its building possible, and 
probably also the single combat of Hector and Ajas, 
which serves as introduction to the truce. Apart from these 
Ecenea, and forming a group in themselves, stand the 
earlier scenes (Boots iii.-vi.) : viz. the introduction to the 
battle (r. 1 to A. 421), Hector's going into the town, and 
the Ariateia of Diomedes (A. 422— H. 16). But even these 
are not all of the same age or by the same poet. Koehly 
has shown that the Teichoskopia is an interpolation in the 
combat of Menelaus and Paris, since it interrupts the action, 
and contains circumstances which are inconsistent and at 
variance with it : for instance, in F. 145, seqq., Helen is 
sitting amongst the Trojan elders, to whom 
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she is pointing out the Greek heroes, whereas in v. 384, 
when Aphrodite goes to bring her to Paris, she is seated 
amongst the women in the tower. 

Even the ancients had been perplexed by this Teicho- 
skopy : they could not believe that Homer would commit 
such a blunder as to represent Priam in the tenth year of 
the war asking for the first time who the besiegers of the 
city were. The combat of Menelaus and Paris, which 
contains this late-added episode, has been proved by Kam- 
mer (O. p. 21, seqq,) to be itself a late addition, since 
it is ignored in the Aristeia of Diomedes in passages 
where mention of it would have been unavoidable, were 
not the Aristeia a composition of earlier date : for in- 
stance, on Hector's going into the town no one asks how 
this all-decisive combat went; on Hector's meeting Paris 
(Z. 325, seqq,) and reproaching him for his remissness, he 
says not a word of the combat, though it would have 
been the richest subject for reproof. It follows therefore 
that of Books iii.-vii., the Aristeia remains as the oldest 
part, but even this is not one complete whole; it falls 
into two portions, viz., the two battle scenes (A. 422- 
Z. 72), and the going of Hector into Ilion, his parting 
from Andromache, and his return to the battle-field with 
Paris (Z. 72-H. 16). 

The ostensible cause (* motivirung ') of Hector's going 
into the town is to order a prayer to be offered to Athene 
that she may check the valiant Diomedes (Z. 96) ; but 
it is to be remarked that in the battle scene immediately 
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preceding it is Polypoetes and Agamemnon, and not Dio- 
medes, who have been dealing death to the Trojans. Haupt, 
Geist, and Koehly, have discussed the matter with great 
aouteness: we may be content with remarking that this 
has the characteristic of all interpolations, a new motif 
different from the main one, which is dropped and comes 
to nothing when it has served its turn. Here the motif for 
Hector's going into the town is to offer prayer to Athene, 
which leads to nothing. Now had the same poet been the 
author of this book and of the Aristeia, how could he have 
refrained from emphasizing the tragic contest between the 
Trojan's * prayer of faith' to Athene and the active help 
she is all the while giving to their foes the Gtreeks (E. 736, 
seqq.) Everyone will remember the verses in *In Memo- 
nam ' where Tennyson has treated of such irony : 

* mother, praying God will save 

Thy sailor, — ^while thy head is how'd. 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.' 

Indeed if the same poet had composed both episodes, he 
could not have avoided accentuating the contrast by some 
fiuch comment as Shakspere's in * King Lear ' : 

* As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport*. 

There can be no doubt therefore that here we have the 
work of different bards ; and furthermore, that the Aristeia 
must be the later of the two, since otherwise the tragic contest 
would be strongly accentuated, which is totally disregarded 
by the passages as they stand at present. Some ancient 
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reader, feeling the contrast and trying to clear Athene of 
duplicity in receiving the Trojans' gifls and giving them 
the consent which silence proverbially implies, while really 
rejecting their petition, inserted line Z. 311, which repre- 
sents the etatiie of Athene refusing with a nod. His inser- 
tion, however, did not esoape detection, as we see from the 
Venetian Scholia on the line. The 'EKTopoe tol 'Aufijjo- 
/loxic ofitXla, therefore, is earlier than the Aristeia of Dio- 
medea, which was composed as an afterthought to justify 
the earnest prayers of the Trojans against Diomedea. 

Naber* has shown that the parting of Hector from An- 
dromache, sad as it is with bodiug and presentiment, seems 
intended to prepare UB for his immediate death, which is 
not however related till the twenty-second Book, Yet it is 
strange that Andromache, when she sees her huahand dragged 
away by the enemy, never thinks of their last parting, 
JJaber explains this by supposing that the sixth Book was 
composed later than the twenty-second. This supposition ia 
borne out by many instances of imitation, and also by the 
fact that in the sixth Book many points have gained a preci- 
sion and definiteness, and the legend has undergone a deve- 
lopment which in its earlier stage (X.) it did not possess. lu 
the older Book the name of Hector's wife is not mentioned 
(v. 437) ; but in the more recent one, not only does the poet 
give her a name, hut telle us of her previous history, and 
even goes so far as to give a derivation for the name of 
Hector's son, 

Naber maintains that the "Europoc leoi 'Ai'Spo^dxnc 

• ' Quaestitines Homcrioac,' p. 150. 
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6/iiXfa, when originally oomposed, cannot have been so far 
removed from Hector's death as it is now : a theory true, 
and in agreement with what we have just shown, viz., that 
H.-K. were originally absent from the poem. Let us, how- 
ever, adduce further evidence. It is this : the Aristeia can- 
not have ended where it now ends, viz., at the beginning 
of H., for there it is violently broken by the interpolated 
Books (vii.-x.), and its termination and proper conclusion 
is not found till A. 369, seqq. ; the break is where Hector, 
after going into Hion and bidding the matrons offer up 
prayers against Diomede, returns to the battle-field ac- 
companied by Paris, who is splendidly described (Z. 506, 
Beqq.)j and whom the poet evidently intends to perform 
great feats of war; but no sooner has the poet got bim 
fairly on the field of battle than the impertinent interpo- 
lator comes and proclaims a truce (during which he pits 
Ajax against Hector in single combat) ; and not until A. 
369 will this interpolator withdraw, and allow Paris to 
wound Diomede and drive him from the field. This is 
the end and termination proper of the Aristeia of Diomedes ; 
this is its satisfactory conclusion ; and we see how it was for 
this the poet was preparing us when he put into Hector's 
mouth the praise of his brother's prowess as they left Ilion 
together (Z. 520-523). 



H 



VIII. 

Let us hasten on to what may be called the second half of 
the Iliad, A.-X. These Books have no unity or proper con- 
nexion with one another ;* and we can point out the later 
portions with considerable certainty. The Eeconciliation of 
Agamemnon and AchiUes is immistakably of later date than 
the Presbeia, and is moreover quite superfluous, since Achil- 
les' resolve to avenge Patroclus is quite unconditional, and is 
sufficient to bring him into the field without any reconcilia- 
tion at all. The Hoplopoiia is also later, since it presupposes 
the Presbeia (S. 448, tov Si Xcffaovro yipovTeg^Apydtov)^ and 
imitates it. The Meeting of Achilles with Aeneas and Aste- 
ropaeus (Y. 176, seqq.y O. 148) is an imitation of the meeting 
of Griaucus and Diomede (Z. 119, seqq,), which occurs in a 
Book we have shown also to be late. The withdrawal of 
Aeneas from the battle by Poseidon in Y. is imitated from 
liis withdrawal by Apollo in E., which has been shown to 
be very late; and that the Death of Sarpedon in 11. is 
oopied from that of Hector has been already stated. 

We will now proceed to the Errand (*Botengang') of 
Patroclus. In the course of the eleventh Book, Agamemnon, 
Diomedes, Odysseus, Machaon, and Eurypylus are sucoes- 

* G. TTertnann, opusc. v. 59, segq. 
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sively wounded (v. 595). Achilles sees Maohaon being 
borne out of the fight by Nestor, but, not recognizing him, 
sends Patrodus (v. 610) to find out who the wounded man 
is. Away goes Patrodus, and for very haste will not sit in 
Nestor's tent, though courteously invited to do so ; yet after 
all he delays there while Nestor dilates upon the doings of 
his youth, nor leaves until the old hero, moved by the in- 
creasing distress of the Greeks, charges him to use every 
endeavour to rouse Achilles to the war, but in case he cannot 
succeed in this, then to get Achilles to give him his own 
armour and send him into the fray, that the Trojans, mistak- 
ing him perhaps for Achilles, may abandon the fight (v. 795, 
^eqq,). Fired by this advice, Patrodus hastens from the tent, 
but meets the wounded Eurypylus limping from the battle. 
The disabled hero begs him to bind his wound and help him 
to his tent. Patrodus does so, declaring all the while that he 
is hurrying to Achilles (not to fulfil his errand, and bring news 
that Nestor's wounded friend is Machaon, but) to rouse him 
to do battle (v. 838, seqq,). Yet after all he lingers there in 
Eurypylus' tent, while the rising tide of war surges round the 
rampart of the Achaeans ; while even the god Poseidon has 
to come to the assistance of the hard-pressed Gtreeks ; while 
Zieus is lulled to deep by Hera ; while Hector is wounded, 
and the Trojans put to fiight ; and not till Zeus wakes from 
his dumber ; not till Hector returns and renews the success 
of the Trojans ; i, e. not until the fifteenth Book (390-404), do 
we hear of Patrodus again ; and then he tells his host Eury- 
pylus that he can tarry no longer, since he is hastening to 
urge Achilles to the war, using the vert/ tcords which Nestor 

H 2 
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used (402, seqq,). At the opening of the sixteenth Book we 
find Patroclus, having failed to rouse Achilles, obtaining 
leave to don the hero's armour, and entering the conflict; 
then follows his death, the loss of the armour, the Hoplo- 
poiia, and the slaying of Hector. 

In this Errand of Patroclus we find the characteristic 
mark of an interpolation, viz., the introduction of a coun- 
terfeit or mock motive (*schein-motiv') ; for the sending of 
Patroclus to inquire after Machaon is nothing else, since 
upon his return the object of his mission is forgotten, and he 
does not even tell Achilles that it was * only' Machaon: the 
* schein-motiv' is quietly allowed to drop when it has served 
its turn in bringing Patroclus to Nestor that he may get 
from him the idea of donning Achilles' armour (the *Waf- 
fentausch'), which is but a new 'schein-motiv' to introduce 
the Hoplopoiia. 

And now for this other * schein-motiv', viz., the donning 
of Achilles' armour by Patroclus, that the Trojans may mis- 
take him for Achilles. This is merely a device of the later 
poet (or interpolator if you will) to lose the arms in order that 
he may have an opportunity of bringing in his splendid Ho- 
plopoiia. Now, that in the original poem Patroclus went forth 
in his own armour, and that this masquerading in Achilles' 
armour was subsequently * inlaid', is plain from the fact 
that when Patroclus does go forth none of the Trojans for 
an instant mistake him for Achilles. From the matter-of- 
fact way in which his appearance on the field is related 
(n. 278), 

TpwCS 8' <Ji>S etSoVTO M.€VOLTLOV aXKLflOV VLOVf 



it is plain that the original poet had not the faintest concep- 
tion that PatroeluB was wearing AohilleB' anaoiir, and would 
no doubt have been indignant at the lat«r poet presuming 
thoB to enter AchUlea' tent, and to thrust his services ae 
armourer so offieiousiy upon Patroclus. 

But when the later poet has at last got PatrocluB into 
the field, arrayed from head to foot in such flawless armour, 
he ia at his wits' end how to get him killed : so Apollo has 
miraculously to strip all the armour off again, and thua 
expose Patroolua defenceless to the weapons of the Trojans. 

Patroolus is killed, and shortly after we read with asto- 
nishment that Hector strips off his armour (P. 125), 
"EKTuip fitv HdrponXav eVd kXui-o. revx' 6.Tr7}vpa.. 

What ! did the interpolator actually make Patroclua wear 
Aohnies' armour over his own ? 

But even when the interpolator has at last sucoefisfully 
managed to have all the armour lost, he cannot make up his 
mind what its subsequent history is to be. In P. 129, seqq.. 
Hector brings the armour to his chariot, and gives it to his 
attendants to carry into the town ; but afterwards he fol- 
lows the chariot, overtakes it, and dons the armour : later on 
(X. 323) there is no mention, though we might well expect 
it, of his having done so ; and from P. 231 we may infer that 
he did nothing of the kind,* for there he promises, to anyone 
who win bring him the dead body of Patroolus, half the ar- 
— a promise which seems to show that the poet of the 
passage regarded the body as not yet despoiled. 
■ liergli., Ok. Lil.,p. G20. 
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We see, then, that the * Waffentausch' is a later addition, 
and therefore all the episodes which depend on it are later 
also. The object of the * Waffentausch' is to pave the way 
for the Hoplopoiia, and in order to get this a niche in the 
Homeric Temple of Fame, its poet is resolved that 'all 
causes shall give way', as we shall now see. 

When Menelaus sends Antilochus (P. 691, seqq.) to an- 
nounce the death of Fatroclus to Achilles, and to summon 
him to rescue the body of his friend, the interpolator will 
not let Antilochus deliver his message in full, but only 
allows him to announce Patroclus' death; for the interpo- 
lator has pressing business of his own on hand, viz., to 
bring Thetis up out of the green-sea depths at the ex- 
ceeding bitter cry of her son, that she may procure for 
him the Hephaestus-wrought armour ; he will not therefore 
allow AchUles to attempt the obvious and immediate duty 
of rescuing his friend's body until it has been definitely 
settled that there is to be a Hoplopoiia, and then we find 
Hera sending Iris to bid Achilles show himself to the com- 
batants, and by the terror of his voice put the Trojans to 
flight (2. 148, seqq.). 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn is, that in the origi- 
nal poem Achilles was informed of his friend's death by the 
messenger from Heaven, and at once, as was natural, went 
forth and rescued the body. The sending of Antilochus to 
summon Achilles to rescue the body is a *schein-motiv', 
which is quietly dropped when its real object is achieved, 
viz., to get Thetis to come up out of the sea, and thus lead 
on to the Hoplopoiia. 
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On independent grounds, principally those of diction, 
KirohhoS has pointed out that the conversation of Thetis 
and her son is a late addition, and is an expanded imita- 
tion of the similar passage in A. (v. 357, seqq.) ; and Bergk 
adds that the list of Nereids, though very interesting to the 
etymologist, is not of very high poetic merit, and has all the 
completeness of a later addition.* 

To sum up, then: the 'Change of Armour' is a later 
addition, having its commencement in Nestor's advice in 
B., and finding its conclusion in the Hoplopoiia of the 
eighteenth Book. We may take, as a further piece of 
evidence, the fact that at the beginning of 11., when Pa- 
troclus has obtained permission to don Achilles' armour, 
the poet proceeds through verse 101, 

back to the field of battle, and tells how Hector hurls a 
torch into one of the ships, and how Achilles, seeing the 
flames, cries out to Patroolus (v. 126) : 

opaeo 8toy€V€S HarpoKXeLS iTnroKeXevOe . . . 
Bv(r€0 T€V)(€a Oaxraovy iyu) B4 k€ Xaov dycipcu. 

That this passage is inconsistent with the other is plain, 
and that the latter is yvricrio^ and the former voBog can be 
doubted by none. Moreover, in the lines which follow 
(130-146), describing the donning of the armour, no at- 
tempt is made to show that it is AchiUes' armour which 
Patroclus puts on, if we except the bare assertion that it is 
so, in lines 140-144, which Zenodotus omitted. 

♦ Gr. Lit., p. 627. 
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The amplification of the poem by this ' Waffontausch' is 
typical of aJl its amplifioations. They were not cotemporary 
with the original poem, still less were they prior to it in 
date. They do not actually harm the main action of the 
poem ; they merely lengthen and protract it unduly. The 
author of them always casta about till he finds a plausible 
pretext for intraducing them, and tries closely to unite and 
make them one with what precedes and follows. They are 
thua conditioned to a considerable extent by the already 
existing poem; and hence arise unavoidable inconsistencies 
and contradictions. 

Even after the deduction of all the scenes connected with 
the ' Change of Armour', the residuum is not self-consistent, 
nor the work of one poet. The twelfth Book opens with the 
mention of the final destniotion of the wall around the ships 
by Poseidon, Apollo, and Zeua. The Trojans storm it, hav- 
ing first, in accordance with the advice of Polydamas, dis- 
mounted from their chariots, and formed into five companies ; 
but Eayser* has pointed out that all this is inconsistent with 
what immediately precedes. For in A., when we took leave 
of the Gcreeks, so far were they from being driven back into 
their strongholds, that they were decidedly victorious. 

The connexion of N. with M. is just as bad. Laoh- 
mann showed long ago that the one cannot be considered 
a continuation of the other, since N. knows nothing of 
the five-fold attack organized by the Trojans in M. Bergk 
is, no doubt, right in saying that in the original poem 
there was not only no Teichoniaohy, but no wall around 
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the ships; for otherwise the catastrophe would not he the 
fight around the ships, hut rather the fight at the rampart 
which defended them. The rampart is as useless to the 
poem as it was to the Greeks ; and Bergk all but expreaaes 
regret that Poseidon, Zeus, and Apollo, when obhterating it 
from Troy, did not ohUterate it from the Iliad as well. 

Kayser,* who believes the rampart to have been an hia- 
torical reality, thinks that in the time of the poet who com- 
posed the passage all traces of the actual wall had disap- 
peared by the action of natural forces. That the action of 
Natural Forces should afterwards he transfigured into Divine 
Agency is nothing unusual; and we will point out fui'ther 
on how the later poets, with more and more freedom, intro- 
duced the gods aa actors into these scenes of bygone history 
without any feeling on their own part, or on that of their 
audience, that there was anything absurd in their so doing : 
though no doubt both the poets themselves and their au- 
diences would have felt the absurdity of introducing the 
gods into contemporary history. We may remark that the 
poet of this passage, whoever he may have been, seems to 
have had some local knowledge of the topography of the 
place from his enumeration of the streams in M. 19, seqq. 

The beginning of the thirteenth Book is marked by the 
active part which the gods begin to take in the actual fight, 
and which they continue to take till the twenty-second Book. 
Not to trouble the reader with the circumstantial proofs 
whereby it has been shown that the scenes where the gods are 
introduced are later additions, we will carry him by an easy 
* Horn. Abh., p. 50. 
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d priori road to the point at which German scholars have 
arrived by the painful d posteriori method. The closer we 
are to any historical event the more truthfully and practi- 
cally is it related, and even though poetically treated is not 
garbled with mythology : only after a considerable lapse of 
time does the marvellous creep in when the poet and his 
audience are far from the facts. Using this axiomatic prin- 
ciple as our criterion, we may distinguish the earlier portions 
from the later additions ; and we will find that the results 
tally with the results arrived at on independent grounds. 

In the oldest part of the Iliad, viz., A., we see how sub- 
lime is the poet's conception of the part which the Hea- 
venly Powers take in the war (v. 6) — 

AtOS 8' €T€A.€t€TO PovXrj 

the old bard feels that the gods are high above man ; that in 
some mysterious and awful way they 

* Shape his ends, rough hew them how he will*. 

It is only later that their action is particularized, and I may 
say vulgarized : in a late passage of the Odyssey the gods 
are represented as in Hesiod wandering unseen amongst men 
{p. 487), observing their good or evil deeds — 

In the Aristeia of Diomedes, too, which has also been shown 
to be late, the poet does his best to inform his hearers of the 
very latest discoveries in theological science ; he lets them 
know that the gods are wrapt in mist, and therefore invisible 
to ordinary men (E. 127, 186, 356) ; that their blood is not 
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blood at all, but that it should be called by its proper sci- 
entific name i^^P (339). Athene's equipment is accurately 
detailed (736, seqq.) ; the poet gives us a glimpse of Heaven 
and Olympus (749, seqq.) ; he explains the rapidity of the 
gods' motion (770) ; and finally here, and here only, do we 
find mention of the cap of Hades (775). 

Let us now ttike an instance of how the same theme is 
treated by an earlier and by a later poet. In the combat 
between Hector and Achilles, when the moment for deciding 
between them comes, Zeus is represented as weighing the 

» 

destinies of both : Hector's scale sinks, and he is doomed to 
death (X. 212, seqq.). It is a conception unrivalled for sim- 
plicity and grandeur ; it is the conception of Homer. But 
in immediate juxtaposition is another, and I believe a 
later, treatment of the subject by some poet who could not 
bear that the closing scene should be so brief and decisive. 
When Zeus (v. 167, seqq.) sees Achilles pursuing Hector, he 
is moved by compassion for the Trojan hero, and asks the 
gods is there no way by which he may be rescued. Athene 
offers violent opposition, Zeus yields, and sends her down to 
earth to do as seemeth her fit. She lends her assistance to 
Achilles, but what need of assistance when Fate has already 
decided that Hector is to die (v. 179, traXai Tr^Trptjjfxivov aiay) ; 
what need of Zeus idly questioning the gods when he knows 
the scales of Fate proclaim victor and vanquished ? The 
loving-kindness of Zeus, overruled by higher law, is pathetic 
in the extreme, but does not prove the passage to be early. 
Nay, there is one half line the incongruity of which is most 
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Etartling. It is where Apollo, who has come as we are to 
Buppose to help Hector, leaves him (v. 213) : 

<^X^o S" tU 'AtSao, XiVrv Si i <I>o!;^os 'AirdUi 

What ! SixiTo S' tic 'At'Sao of a person still alive ; of a person 
whose fighting occupies the next fifty lines (- 300) ; and of a 
person whose actual death ia finally described in the follow- 
ing words : 

Os Spa fiiv tlwovra rikoi 6ava,Toio KoXvilftv' 
ijifX^ 8' iK ptBiiov TrrafiivT] "Ai'Sos St ^(/3ijK(i, 
Of TTOT/iof yooiaaa kiirovir aSpor^Ta Kai ^0t}v. 



B to 
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We may then regard the direct share which the gods 
take in the conflict in Books N.-X. as a late addition. In 
Z. the gods take neither side; and this £ook, as we have 
stated previously, was probably the oldest of the later addi- 
tions. I may remark that, if we regard such immediate 
interference of the divinities as absent from the original 
poem, the inconsistency between the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second Book is at onoe removed. 

Ajnongst the many late additions which we have pointed 
out in the Books A.-X., we may draw attention to N. 361- 
672 (which we will name the Aristeia of Idomeneus) as 
being one of the eai'liest, Ajax and Hector are absent from 
it ; and it bears the mark of all additions, viz., that it does 
not materially affect the progress of the plot. That Ajax 
and Hector were originally the chief figures in every battle- 
scene may be inferred from the fact that the poets feel bound 
to account for their absence in battle-scenes where they do 



P 
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not appear (A. 163, 497, 542; N. 674). Though this pas- 
sage seems to be a later addition, yet Idomeneus appears to 
have been an actor in the original poem. But not so the 
Thracian Rhesus (K. 435), of whom we have no previous 
mention, and who, as the poet naively tells us, is a late- 
comer to Troy ; so, too, Epeios, in the twenty-third Book, as 
we have seen ; so, too, Asteropaeus, who, though he appears 
once or twice (M. 102 ; P. 217, 351), yet has for chief role to 
be killed in an encounter with Achilles (^. 139, seqq.\ which 
is but a copy of the meeting of Diomedes and GHauous. 

The Lycian heroes, Gf^laucus and Sarpedon, are also late- 
comers. Sarpedon appears in the Teichomachy, which has 
been shown to be a late composition (M. 290-429), and then 
is not heard of again for a long time. In n. 419-683 we 
find the account of his death by Patroolus, imitated from the 
slaying of Hector by Achilles. Zeus wishes to save him ; 
Hera forbids it, but suggests that his body may be carried 
to Lycia and there receive burial {Tvfxfit^ tb tm^Xy re, 11. 457). 
There are some internal inconsistencies, too, as if the poet 
did not quite grasp the situation which he wished to develop : 
for just previously Zeus is represented as sitting on Ida, and 
Hera on Olympus, while in this passage they are represented 
as sitting together ; and soon after Zeus gives command to 
Apollo to carry out the plans they have resolved on (v. 666), 
though Apollo is far away upon the plain. Zenodotus was 
of opinion that the whole dialogue between Zeus and Hera 
should be left out. The simile in 11. 482, seqq., is taken 
word for word from N. 389, seqq. 

The Lycian heroes are treated with great sympathy and 
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honour by their poet, and are even placed above Hector, 
whom both Glauous and Sarpedon rebuke and scornfully 
remind of his duties (E. 471, M. 310, P. 140). This high 
position which the Lycians occupy in the poem is to be attri- 
buted to the Muses having already become mercenary, apyv 
p(x}Oii(jai TTpoatoTTay at the time when these Lycian additions 
to the poem were made. The poet who sung their praises 
was a dependent at the courts of some of their descendants — 
those of Glaucus, for instance, who resided in some of the 
Ionian towns (Herodot. i. 147). These princes, not con- 
tented with being glorified by the renown of their ancestor 
Glaucus, actually force the bard to go further, and glorify 
Glaucus himself by the renown of his ancestor Bellerophon, 
whom the bard represents as of the purest Gfreek blood, 
coming *from Ephyre and central Argos'; for such genea- 
logies must have been peculiarly grateful to the vanity of 
these residents in Asia Minor. It may be remarked that 
when the late-comer Glaucus enters the battle and the poem 
simultaneously, the poet makes Diomedes, who is a figure in 
the old poem, ask who he is, adding naively that he never 
saw him before. In the ^AXihov wbSIov we probably have a 
local reference which may give us a clue to find where the 
poet of the passage dwelt. 

We may see, too, how influences of a similar kind 
brought Aeneas into the poem. In the Troad there were 
probably descendants of the hero (Y. 307) : 

vvv 8c Stj 'Atvetao jScrj Tpaj€o-<riv dvaf ei 

Koi ?rai(S(i)v TratScs, toC k€v fieroTTKrOe yiviovrai. 

Strabo (xiii. 607, seqq.) says they ruled in Skepsis ; to flatter 
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them the poet lavished praises on their ancestor Aeneas, 
representing him as the son of Aphrodite, and such a favou- 
rite of the gods that they twice rescue him from death. 

Polydamas, also, is a late-conxer, and has * the badge of 
all his tribe' — futility; he does not affect the main action at 
all ; his frequently-offered advice is never taken ;* and we 
should notice that in S. 249, seqq.y we are told for the first 
time who he is, which seems to indicate that this is his first 
appearance in the poem. 

On the Ghreek side, Diomedes was the first new arrival ; 
then Nestor, who appears only in passages already proved to 
be late: he, too, has Hhe badge of all his tribe' — taking no 
part in the battles,t and giving advice not followed. His 
attempt to stop the strife between Achilles and Agamemnon 
(A.) fails in its object, and indeed is a disturbing element 
in the development of the situation, since the reply of Achil- 
les, suggested by Nestor's interference, is inappropriate and 
gratuitously insolent (vv. 297-303). In all probability Nes- 
tor was originally absent from the scene, and v. 244 was 
followed immediately by v. 304, an arrangement which 
would be far more effective, and I may add more dignified, 
than the present arrangement of the scene. 

Nestor, like the Lycian heroes, owes his place in the poem 
to his descendants. Those of the Lycians were princes in 
MiletuSjJ and no doubt made it their study to win the 
favour of a poet who could confer upon the founder of their 

* Bergk., Gr. Lit., pp. 609, 628. 

t Kayser, Horn. Abh. p. 64, seqq* ; Lachmann, p. 69 ; Bergk. p. 614. 

X Herodotus, i. 147 ; Strabo, xiv. 633 ; Pausanias, vii. 2. 
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house such deathless fame. Furthermore, to the poet him- 
self the praise of Nestor must have been a theme peculiarly 
welcome, affording as it did opportunities for picturesque 
narrative of youthful exploits, and for inculcating all sorts 
of valuable lessons in practical wisdom. With Nestor, natu- 
rally enough, his sons Antilochus and Thrasymedes came 
into the poem. 

Next comes Odysseus : he, too, generally appears in later 
passages in the weipa, the ImirdjXrjiJi^y the Presbeia of the 
ninth Book, the Doloneia, &c. Very often a passage where 
he is mentioned * shows the cloven-foot' by such anachro- 
nisms as the epithets, rXrj/txwv, TroXurAac, TroXvjUT/xavoc, &C.^ 
which especially suit his character as pourtrayed in the 
Odyssey, and are therefore, probably, considerably later 
than the original poem. 

So, too, Menestheus with the Athenians occurs in later 
passages; and Phoenix, whom we will leave to Bergk's 
tender mercies (Ghr. Lit., p. 596). 

We see, then, that the Iliad had in its early and original 
state far fewer heroes to take part in the action, which was 
therefore marked by a simplicity which contrasts strongly 
with the vast crowd of * lords, ladies, captains, soldiers, 
heralds, messengers, gentlemen, and attendants', which at 
present throng it; and perhaps we have an indication of 
this simplicity where Agamemnon, threatening that he will 
indemnify himself for the loss of Chryseis (A. 138), says: 
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and six lines further on (v. 144) : 

€ts Se Tis apxbs dvrjp povXY)<f}6po^ c(rT<i) 
T] Aias T] *lSofjL€V€V9 Tj Stos '08v(r<r€vs 
^€ ari) UrjXeCSrj. 

Does the poet here mean to name for us, at the very outset, 
the dramatis personae of his poem ? Does Homer use but 
four or five characters for his poems, as the early painters 
used but four or five colours for their pictures ? 

Kammer, in his Homeric Studies, has acutely remarked 
that throughout Y.-X. Achilles fights on footy with which 
the harnessing of the chariot-horses described at the end 
of the nineteenth Book is inconsistent, and is therefore pro- 
bably a later addition. Kammer's observation seems to hit 
the mark, for Achilles' chief glory is his swiftness of foot ; 
he is called TroSa^icijc or ttoSoc wicuc, and he justifies his right 
to these titles by his speed on the final day of combat. 

His chariot is not brought into the poem again till X. 
395, where Hector is bound to it, and dragged away. Of 
course, if the chariot itself is a later addition, the dragging 
of Hector is also later, which we might infer from another 
consideration, viz., that it serves to introduce Q., the "Eicro- 
poQ Xvrpay which is confessedly late. 

Kammer's shrewd remark will apply to other heroes also 
beside Achilles; Ajax and Hector, Hector and Patroclus, 
fight at the critical moment on foot ; the fight at the ships is 
on foot ; Patroclus is on foot when he is slain, and his com- 
panions are on foot when they protect his dead body, which 

18 finally borne from the field on their shoulders ; and the 

I 
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Telamouian Ajax with his great shield is always a fighter 
on foot. 

In all these battles, though chariots are sometimes men- 
tioned, yet we nowhere find any clear conception of their use 
in the fight. We hear of them now and then, but soon after 
we must picture to ourselves the fight going on without 
them. Every careful reader of A.-P. will see that this is 
so. In n. 358 Hector is fighting on foot, when suddenly 
we read (v. 367) : 

"EKTOpa 8' ITTTTOt 

Where had these horses been all the while P 

In the arming of Patroclus, amongst the verses which 
describe the yoking of the chariot there occurs the represen- 
tation of the Harpies (11. 150, seqq,), which show that the 
passage is late upon comparison with Z. 345, and because it 
shows connexion with the Odyssey. In M. 50, seqq,, we find 
a clear conception of the employment of the chariots in strict 
relation to the conditions of the fight. Here the combatants 
dismount from them before the rampart. This passage, how- 
ever, occurs in the Teichomachy, which we have shown to be 
an aftergrowth. 

Only in the fifth Book, which we have proved to be one 
of the 'epigoni', do we find real fighting in chariots, espe- 
cially that of Diomede and Aeneas. 

Accordingly, since the parts of the poem in which the 
fighting is on foot contain the battles which are of chief im- 
portance, and are most decisive, they mast be regarded as 
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the earKer ; from wliioh it follows tliat the chariots and oha- 
Tiot-fights are on the whole later additions. We might infer 
' this from independent historical considerations, since horse- 
breeding is a luxury which was late in coming amongst the 
Greeks; and not till 01. 25 {680 b. c.) did a team run at 
Olympia.' That it was from the Asiatics that the Greeks 
learned the delight of having splendid horses may he in- 
ferred from the legend of Pelops, who is represented as 
coming from Phrygia, and by the victorious swiftness of his 
chariot winning a bride in Pisa. Excavations at Mycenae 
have brought to light war-obariots depicted on vases : but 
bad such chariots been used before Troy there would be, 
no doubt, some mention in the poems of their transport 
across the Aegean. In all probabihty the old Aeolic poem 
of the original Homer knew nothing of chariots; and not 
until the poem had made its home amongst the Ionian 
towns, with their wealth and splendour, were chariots intro- 
duced. And thus the later poet endowed the heroes of the 
past with all the magnificence of his own age and civiliza- 
tion, careleM of auaohronism, careless of inoonsistency, care- 
lesB even of the ottstoms of bis race ; for we know of no 
instance where chariots were actually used in war by the 
Greeks unless in the revolt of the Cyprians against Darius 
(Herodot. v. 113). 

Beside the passages which we have discussed as after- 
growths, there are many others of less extent which cer- 
tainly appear to be of still later origin. In the Patrooleia 
we referred to the death of Sarpedon (n. 419-697} ; but still 
* Euaebius, Chronia. I. p. IBG, Schijue. 
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earlier in the book come his two companions, sons of Amiso- 
dams, the Chimaera-keeper (n. 327), who presuppose Sarpe- 
don, and carry us back to the narrative of Glaucus (Z. 119, 
seqq.). We have referred to the part which Apollo takes in 
confounding and disarming Fatroclus as not belonging to 
the original poem, and therefore the wounding of Patroclus 
by Euphorbus, which follows the disarming, and the slaying 
of Euphorbus by Menelaos (P. 3-118), appears to be a later 
addition. 

The simplicity of the action in the sixteenth Book is 
disturbed by similar foreign elements. Hector practically 
disappears from the field for a while — at least he does nothing 
noteworthy. In v. 362 we are told vaguely that he stemmed 
the onset of the Ghreeks and protected the Trojans ; then sud- 
denly, in V. 367, we hear of him hurrying away in his chariot 
and offering no opposition, though Patroclus all but scales 
the walls of Troy. In the scenes, too, after Patroclus' death 
there are many futilities. The battle rages round the hero's 
dead body, but the narrative is so overloaded with detail 
that the main point is quite lost sight of. Although, for 
instance, we read (P. 319) that the Trojans are almost 
driven back into Hion, and the reader might naturally think 
there was now a favourable opportunity for rescuing the 
body, yet the Greeks engaged in the fight do not seem to 
have thought so. In lines 426-542 Automedon, Patroclus' 
charioteer, comes back into the mel^e, and monopolizes the 
attention of Hector and Aeneas. Now, if ever, is the time 
for the rescue ; but no, the Greeks seem to have forgotten 
what they are fighting for. There is no advance in the 
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action; we have merely a juxtaposition of looBely-conneoted 
lays, whose increase or diminution is a matter of no concern ; 
the golden rule to be observed in interpolating them being, to 
allow the Greeks to obtain only as much success as is con- 
sistent with victory ultimately declaring itself for the Tro- 
jans — a result necessitated by the abeady-existing poem. 
In one pasaage, indeed, the poet, whoever he was, seems 
to have been tempted to allow the Greeks to break this 
golden rule, and to carry all before them : in t. 331 he 
says : 



)l Sc Kc KuSos IXov Kal Snrkp Aiof atirav, 

t is the predetermined issue of the fight. 



where iioc alat 

Y.-X, show many signs of re-handling in the fights 
of the gods, the struggle of Achilles with Seamander, 
and his meeting with Aeneas, When these are removed 
there remains a natural succession of single contests, such 
as we might expect to engage Achilles as he presses on to 
meet Hector. And let ua here remind the reader of the 
relationship which exists between the twenty-second Book 
and the fifth and sixth. Hector's parting from his wife 
seems intended to prepare us for his approaching death, 
which, as we have said, seems originally to have followed it 
more closely. Andromache's lament in the twenty-second 
Book makes no reference to the last parting from her hus- 
band ; whence we conclude that the Lament existed before 
the Parting ; and there are many little points in which they 
agree curiously : for instance, we find the ttoXic oKpTi men- 
tioned in X. 172 {in n-oAi aic/jorarp), and T. 383 (iroXiv 
&Kpnv), juBt as in Z. 188, 257, 297, 317) ; whereas in the 
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other booka the name UBually employed is nipyaiio^ oKatj 
[Y. 52, E. 460), or ntpyo^iof (Q. 700). 

We may observe, in passing, the great beauty of the 
twenty-second Book, and of the older parts of the twenty- 
first {v. 99, seqq.) ; a beauty only equalled in the sixth. The 
conversation of Hector with Helen or Andromache, and that 
of Glaucus with Diomedes, is marked by an originality and 
loveliness, of which there is a plentiful lack in those acenes 
descriptive of ' excursions and alamms ' which follow, and 
which we beheve were interpolated wholesale between the 
'Parting' and the 'Death of Hector'. 

Yet although a very ohaoa of additions of all sorts seem 
to have gathered about the original poem, none of them 
could have existed as an independent entity, separate from 
the rest of the poem, and having suiBcient interest in itself. 
All presuppose what precedes and follows — all are accom- 
modated to the position they occupy. If any of them were 
now to be removed from its position, it would no doubt be 
missed ; since as there was usually some point in the ori- 
ginal poem which suggested the later addition, so that later 
addition usually coloured all others which were afterwards 
added. All are developments of a given situation; and as 
they had to conform themselves to its unalterable exigencies, 
the prevention of slight inconsistencies was unavoidable : 
thus r.-H., though they lack the leading 'motiv' of the 
poem (i. e. the will of 2Jeus obtaining satisfaction for Achil- 
les by the defeat of the Greeks), yet are all acquainted with 
the immediate situation, viz., the absence of Achilles, whose 
wrath is often referred to {A. 512, E. 788, 2. 99, H. 228). 



A 
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No matter 'what additions, therefore, the later poets 
made, they had ahove all things to take the greatest care 
not to snap the chain of sequence in the old poem, lengthen 
that chain as they might. So when they introduce a ' motiv ' 
■which, if not caneelled, would eventually interfere with the 
original one, they oaneel it quietly when they have made as 
much use of it as they want. After the covenant, which 
serves to introduce the single combat of Alexander and Me- 
nelaus, follows the breaking and cancelling of it. The jreTpa 
of Agamemnon, too, ends in nothing. The gods who are 
introduced into the fight effect nothing decisive ; they only 
counterbalance each other : the original course of the poem 
is merely delayed for some time by such additional scenes, 
and when they are over, the old point of departure is re- 
sumed, to which the interpolator faithfully carries ua back. 
Sometimes, however, he fails to realize the position, and 
completely grasp the situation : for instance, he makes 
Achilles say in the Presbeia (I. 346] that Agamemnon, with 
the other princes, may ward off fire from the ships (v. 602} ; 
though how Achilles, being no prophet, and having never 
read the Iliad, could have known they were about to be 
burned is hard to see. 

The reader has seen how the additions to the poem were 
not simultaneous but successive ; and that the later poets 
were acquainted, not only with the original germ, but with 
the Bubsequent accretions as well ; and as each poet received 
a complete whole from his predecessors, so he handed it ou 
to his Buccessora enlarged, but still a complete whole. 0£ 
these enlargements the one most easily made was the length- 
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ening of the poem by the last books : there was nothing here 
to be done except to take oare that the joining should be skil- 
ful and undetected by the critioal nail. More difficult was the 
^inlaying' of a passage, which was generally managed by a 
*schein-motiv'; the clearest instance being Achilles' com- 
mand to Patroclus to bring word who is the woimded man 
he sees passing, a ^motiv' dropped as soon as the poet has 
got Patroclus into conversation with Nestor. So, too, the 
*schein-motiv' of Hector's going into the town is to com- 
mand the offering up of prayers to Athene ; but that the 
*real-motiv' is to give us those charming domestic pictures 
which occur in Z. must be obvious to all. 

In the first half of the Iliad most of the additions are 
quite ^ new' scenes inlaid : in the second half they are usually 
mere * developments' of the already existing material, often 
specially suited to the requirements of the audiences. 

It is interesting to follow the growth of the later pas- 
sages. We remarked elsewhere that the iTriwdjXritTi^ is later 
than the Aristeia of Diomede : we find in it Agamemnon 
chiding Diomede (A. 372, seqq,), just as Athene had chided 
him in the earlier passage (E. 800), and telling him how 
much braver his father Tydeus was. He then goes on to 
relate the incident which the goddess had related to Dio- 
mede, but does so more explicitly, adding new matter to 
the tale (v. 391, seqq.) : 

ot 8c X0\<l)(rd/JL€V0L K.(lBfJL€tOl K€VTOp€<S ITTTrCOV 

aif/ ap dv€p)(o/jL€Via TrvKtvbv X6)(ov elaav dyovre^ 
Kovpavs irfVTrjKOvra' Sro) 8' rfyrjropes YJ(rcw 
MatW AtftovtSiys cTrtetKcAos dOavdroLiTLV 
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vtos T AvTO<l}6voio fLCVCTrroXefios HoXvKJidvTqs' 

TvScVS fJi€V KoX rOLO-LV dciKCa TTOTflOV i<l}YJK€V 

irdvra^ hr€<fiv^ cva S oTov Ui oTk6vS€ vhaOar 
Matov' &pa Trpoo/KC dewv Tepdefrfri TTLdrja-as. 
Totos liyv TvSrus AtrcoXios. 

Now this, a new addition to the history of Tydeus, is merely 
a copy of the account of Bellerophon's brave doings related 
in (Z. 187, seqq.) : 

Tw 8' dp* dv€pxofjL€V(j^ 'TTVKLVov SdXov oAAov V<^atV€V 
KpLva^ €K AvKirjs evpeirjg <^(OTas dpiOTovg 
€T<r€ \(i)(OV rol 8' ovTL ttoXlv olKdvSe dptoTovs 

€tcr€ Xd^OV Tol 8' OVTt TToXlV olK^vSe V60KT0* 

Travras yap KariireKfivev dfivfjutov ^eXXepoKJidvTTjs. 

!Por in the history of Tydeus (A. 398) the words fltwv repa- 
tam iriOiitrag are inappropriate. Surely no omens of heaven 
are needed for sending a vanquished man home to relate the 
story of a defeat, whereas it is quite different in the original 
passage (Z. 183) : 

Kal T7fv filv KaT€Tr€<f}V€ 6€<ji)V T€pd€a'<Ti. TTt^iycas, 

where nothing but obedience to the signs of heaven could 
have nerved the hero against the dread Chimaera. 

So grew the Tydeus tale ; and let it be noticed that here 
(A.) first are his adventures brought into connexion with 
the * Seven against Thebes'. To this is added that Sthene- 
lus, defending himself and his lord Diomedes against the 
reproaches of Agamemnon, maintains that they are better 
than their fathers (A. 406) : 

whereas Tydeus perished in the attempt. 
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This answer is only new in its application, for the words 
are taken from Diomede'a oonveraation with Glauoua (Z. 222, 
wyj.), and of course this is the earUest mention of the war of 
the Epigoni. 

Let US now review our lesults. The first addition to the 
original poem, as far as we can make out, was the °E»cropoc 
Kol ' AvSpoita\riQ o^iXi'a, ostensibly occasioned by the suceesa 
of Diomedes, and serving as iotroduotion for the death of the 
Trojan hero : in this was then inlaid the meeting of Glaucus 
and Diomedes. Such is the content of the sixth Book, whose 
proper eonelusion, as ws have shown, is the wounding of 
Diomedea in the eleventh Book, but which is now separated 
from its proper context hy all kinds of interpolations. Next 
was added the detailed Aristeia of Diomedes (E.), and the 
hattlefl of the gods; and here first were chariots brought 
upon the field. The single combat of Menelaus and Alex- 
ander was used as introduction to these scenes, and in it was 
inUid the Teiehoskopy, The second Book was enlarged by 
the TTcipa, to which then the iTnir<!iXriaiQ was added. In the 
second half of the IHad parts of the thirteenth Book {Ido- 
meneus) perhaps belong to the old poem : at all events the 
germ of the book seems to have been known to the poet of 
the Teiehomachy, which was an aftergrowth. Owing to the 
duration and length of the battle came a break — the single 
combat of Ajax and Hector — which, as we have said, follows 
the earlier one too closely. The poet-interpolator who stops 
the battle here has, of course, to set it going again, and he 
efieots this by the Aristeia of Agamemnon. The Teioho- 
maohy necessitates the building of the wall, which in its 
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turn necesaitatea the truce. Later still was added the Pres- 
beia (with the eighth Boob) ; to whioh was added the Dolo- 
neia, whioh appears to be later than the iiriwiuXriais. The 
Presheia was then copied in the KeooncHiation of Agamem- 
non aud Achilles in the nineteenth Boob, as is plain from 
the fact that Agamemnon's disparagement of "Arij (T. 84, 
neqq.) makes use of the Allegory in I. 505, seqq., and can 
Boeircely be said to improve upon it. 

The second half of the Jliad ujiderwent considerable 
alterations, owing to a later poet arming Patroolus in Achil- 
les' armour, that the loss of it may lead on to the Hoplopoiin, 
and introducing this change of armour by means of the 
errand of Patroelus, which in its present form appears to 
be later than the Presbeia (for as Kayaer has pointed 
out, A. 786, seqq., is taken from I. 254, seqq.). Other impor- 
tant changes were made by the introduction of gods into 
the combat of men: their action extends from N. to X,; 
and amongst them the Aiog airarri deserves especial men- 
tion. The death of Patroelus is much influenced by this 
innovation, and is copied in the ' Death of Sarpedon', whose 
fight with Tlepolemos in the fifth Book is later still. 

In the tumultuous fighting of the last two days of 
battle we find much imitation of the fifth Boob : part of the 
twentieth, viz., the meeting of Hector and Achilles, is an 
imitation of the combat of Menelaus and Alexander, since 
Y. 443, seqq., is taken from T, 380, seqq. P., on the contrary, 
is later than the 'Armour-Change', since r. 333 is taken 
from n. 134. 

Finally, the burial of Patroelus and the ransom of 
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Hector were added at the close, after some insignificant 
preparations in the preceding Books. One of the very 
latest additions seems to have been the Ships' Catalogue in 
the second Book. 

This will suffice to give in outline the results of the fore- 
going discussion, and the reader will observe that it by no 
means professes to solve all difficulties, and to be as unim- 
pugnable truth as a Euclidean theorem; but that it is a 
rational hypothesis of the gradual evolution of the poem, 
and a fair attempt to determine the respective antiquity of 
its episodes, and to mark the several ages of these members 
of the Homeric family. 

We have hitherto been dealing with the 'Epigoni'; let 
us now turn to the parts which remain, and which conse- 
quently formed the original poem : they are A. (except the 
end), the conclusion of O., the beginning of 11., and portions 
of the later Books till the twenty-second, with perhaps part 
of the thirteenth. These told of the quarrel of Achilles 
and Agamemnon; of the dream sent by Zeus, and the 
marching out of the Achaeans ; of their defeat by Hector ; 
of the fire hurled into the ships; of the sending forth of 
Patroclus with the Myrmidons ; of his death, and the diffi- 
cult recovery of his body by his friends ; of Achilles' return 
to the battle ; and the slaying of Hector. 

Such was the argument of the poem. The actors, besides 
Achilles and Agamemnon, were Odysseus, Ajax, Hector, 
and Patroclus, with perhaps Idomeneus. The narrative was 
much shorter and more rapid than at present. The opening 
of the first Book is brief and compact, contrasting strongly 
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•with the parts which we consider to be of later date. We 
have not in it the luxuriant richness of detail, the similes 
and numerous epithets, which are lavishly used in passages 
less important to the progress of the poem. How simple, 
for example, is the description of Apollo's use of the bow 
here (A. 49), and what wealth of detail the poet has squan- 
dered at A. 105, seqq. 

The account of the burning of the ships is characterized 
by the same vigorous and curt style (n. 119, seqq,) : 

yv<o 8' Atas Kara Ovfibv afivfiova piyyaev t€ 
€pya Oeiav, 6 pa irayyy ftap^T/? Itn fiijSea K€Lp€ 
Zei»5 vil/Lpp€fi€Trj^f Tp<ti€(r(rL 8c povXero VLKrjv, 
;(af €TO 8' €#c P^Xiwv to\ 8' efiJSakov aKafxaTOV irvp 
v^X Boy, T^5 8' ali/ra Kar a(Tpi(TTr) K€xvto tftXo^, 
a>5 T7JV fi€V TTpvfivrjv trvp dfiffieirev avrap A;(tA,A,€V5 
fiYjpd} TrXrj^dficvo^ HaTpoKXrja TrpoaeeLirev 
op<T€o hioytvk^ XlarpoKAct? linroKiXivOi' 
Xeuccco 8^ Trapa v7IV(t\ Trvpos 817010 Itiyqv 
firj 8^ VTJa^ eXoHTL kol ovk€tl ffiVKra TrcAovrat, 
Svcco revx^a Oao'o-ov, iyo) 8c Xaov dyctpw. 

Let anyone compare the descriptions of the fight on less 
momentous occasions and the difference will be quite clear : 
in A. 544, seqq.y when Ajax is retreating, a long detailed 
simile accompanies the fact ; but at the burning of the ships, 
when the Greeks are sustaining the mightiest and most 
momentous of defeats, we read merely xa^^^o S* Ik jSeXtwv. 
How many names we find in other parts of the poem, but 
here we know not who it is that hurls the fire into the ships, 
for here it is the action and progress of the poem that is of 
chief importance, and not the persons. Beyond shadow of 
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doubt, in the old poem there were very few of those mono- 
tonous and valueless detailed descriptions of battle-scenes 
which are so massed together in the present poem. The 
poetic worth of the Iliad does not depend upon its scenes of 
carnage, but rather on those passages in which we are far 
removed from the field of battle, and in which the poet in 
his incomparable way depicts human life and thought. 

That the germ of our present Iliad was a vigorous and 
brief poem, to which new compositions were gradually added 
and carefully united, is a theory not very unlike that of 
Lachmann: the additions are, so to speak, separate poems 
hung upon one thread; but our theory differs from his 
'Lieder-theorie', in believing that these poems probably 
never had any separate existence, but that they were ex- 
pressly composed to amplify an already- existing whole. At 
every stage of its evolution the IKad was a complete poem. 
Every bard who rehandled it — either by expanding some- 
thing which it already contained, or by filling up what he 
considered its deficiencies, or by inserting some entirely new 
poem of his own oreation-always did so with a clear un- 
derstanding that he must not interfere too much with its 
features as a whole. It is quite impossible to believe that 
any collector, or mere StopOtorrigj gathered up the portions 
and put them together. 

As the contents of the poem were thus enriched by mani- 
fold augmentations, its form also became richer, the repre- 
sentation more perfect, and the poet's use of language more 
masterful. The older portions are simple; the later luxu- 
riantly ornate. From the earlier poets the later ones learned 
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much, and not unfrequently surpassed them; yet, on the 
other hand, it often happens that in not using what they 
have learned in its original sense, but in giving it some new 
application, they put the jewels of epic poetry to sorry 
misuse. 



rx. 

We have seen how the Wrath of Achilles was expanded 
into an Iliad. Let us now see how this tale of Troy was 
itself augmented and brought to a conclusion by a later 
poem — the Odyssey. In it the return of the heroes from 
Hion could be narrated very appropriately, since Menelaus 
returns to his home, and Orestes avenges his father, in the 
eighth year after the fall of Troy (8. 82, 7. 305, seqq.) ; 
and Odysseus, who is the last of all to get back, returns in 
the tenth. 

From the Odyssey we get an idea of a time when the 
taste for epic poetry has become general, and the tale of 
Troy is known everywhere ; not only the Ithacans and 
Phaeacians, but even Aeolus, wishes to hear (k. 15) : 

*IA,tov 'Apyctwv T€ vcas kol v6(ttov *K.\amv 

the siege of Troy forms part of the Sirens' song [jx. 189, seqq.) : 

LOfiev yap tol iravu , 0(t €Vl Tpoirj evpeLy 
'ApycloL Tpwcs T€ OeCiv lorrfTL fidyrjcrav 

and Odysseus, sitting as a stranger before Penelope, says 
(r. 108) that her fame reaches the heaven. 

That epic poetry is more widely spread, and that the 
poet has become more self-conscious, is evidence of the very 
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strongest kind that a long period of time and a wide gulf 
lie between the Odyssey and the lUad. But still more im- 
portant is the advance which it shows in art by the skilful 
arrangement of its plot, by which events, widely diverse in 
time, and happening in places far removed from each other, 
are yet all related within very confined limits. The poet 
has with great skill divided his material, and introducing us 
into the very midst of the hero's wanderings, has chosen the 
moment of calm afforded by his stay amongst the Phae- 
acians as the point of departure for relating the rest of the 
hero's adventures, adroitly making the hero himself narrate 
them. The Nostoi of the other heroes have been proved to 
be later compositions than the Nostos of Odysseus himself ; 
therefore it must not be supposed that the whole Odyssey is 
the work of one poet. Nitzsch, Ghrote, Diintzer, and Kammer, 
although contending for the unity of the poem, do not 
maintain that it is the work of a single mind. Kochly has 
separated it into several independent lays; Kirchhoff has 
done his best to show that it is made up of poems from 
many sources; and Kayser has shown that the component 
parts belong to different periods. 

No one in Germany any longer beUeves in the complete 
unity of the Odyssey : the last books, as in the case of the 
Iliad, are a late continuation, as even Mr. Gladstone has 
brought himself to acknowledge, and they relate what hap- 
pened after Penelope recognized her husband. In the Scholia 
on xp. 297, and in Eustathius, we find it remarked that Aris- 
tophanes and Aristarchus closed the genuine Odyssey at 
V. 296, and declared the remainder spurious. In more mo- 

K 
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dern times Spohn* has gone carefully into the matter, and 
proved conclusively that it is a later addition : it tells how 
Odysseus relates his adventures to Penelope ; how next morn- 
ing he goes with Telemachus to the country to visit his father 
Laertes ; how the suitors conducted by Hermes go down to 
Hades; how the vengeance of their relatives is averted by 
Athene; and in fact how all* ends happily'. Spohn, and 
since his day Liesegang, have pointed out how these books 
contain many verses taken from other passages, and some- 
times ill-suited to the place where they are forced to do duty. 
The descent of the suitors into Hades occasions a second 
Nekyia, which is beyond a doubt meant to complete that in 
the eleventh Book, introducing, as it does, conceptions quite 
new and unknown to the former narrative, viz., the AevKcig 
irirpr), the 7rv\ai 'HcX/ou, and the S^/lioc ovdptov. Here, too, 
for the first time, we find Hermes as guide of the dead ; and 
we should also remark that in the account of the burial of 
Achilles (w, 60) the Muses have for the first time attained 
to the definite number of after times — nine. 

We have said elsewhere that the Telemachy did not be- 
long to the poem in its original state : it is but poorly united 
with the return of Odysseus, and does not in any way help 
to bring it about, since Odysseus does not meet his son until 
they have both returned to Ithaca. In the assembly of the 
gods, at the opening of the poem, it is resolved that Hermes 
shall be sent to Kalypso to effect the return of Odysseus, and 
that Athene shall go to Ithaca to arouse his son. The latter 
takes place, and its consequences are followed out to their 

* *Commentatio de extrema Odysseae'. Leipzig, 1816. 
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end ; but the former and more important part is neglected 
till the fifth Book, when the gods effect it, without however 
seeming to know anything of their former resolutions in a* 
Here we see how little the poet understood the management 
of two plots which should be evolved simultaneously : he 
allows one to develop, the other to stand still. To the poet 
of the Telemachy, the Telemachy is an end in itself; he 
cares not that it should contribute any material assistance to 
the Odyssey proper ; and Kirchhoff is right in saying that 
its final cause is the desire to relate the Nostoi of the other 
heroes, especially of Agamemnon and Menelaus. Now these 
Nostoi are compositions of later date than the Nostos of Odys- 
seus, that is, than the original germ of our Odyssey ; there- 
fore, dfortioriy the Telemachy must be of later date than the 
Odyssey proper : and accordingly, just as we might expect, 
we find it borrowing (j3. 93, seqq.) verses almost word for 
word from the older poem (r. 138, seqq.). 

Many have thought that the Telemachy existed once as a 
separate poem, quite independent of the Odyssey ; but Tele- 
machus's journey is too devoid of result to be the subject- 
matter of a separate poem, or to form anything but a mere 
episode ; and we should observe that its dependence on the 
Odyssey is not confined to the first Book, but extends to the 
later Books as well. It stands in close relationship with the 
slaying of the suitors as recompense for their insolence in 
the house of Odysseus and in the assembly of the people, 
and is composed strictly in reference to their subsequent 
punishment, as are the wishes and prophecies in y and 8. 

* Heimings, p. 161, seqq. 
K 2 
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The issue is unmistakably foretold by the portent and its 
explanation in the assembly (j3. 141-176, and 236, seqq.y 
281, seqq.). The spokesmen amongst the Suitors, too, are 
the same as in the later books : we must conclude, there- 
fore, that the Telemachy was never self-existent, but was 
composed deliberately for the position it now occupies. 

It serves also to bring father and son together when they 
do arrive in Ithaca : for dn arriving from Sparta, Telema- 
chus goes first to the swine-herd Eumaeus, and there meets 
his father, agrees on the policy to be adopted against the 
suitors, and all through the remaining books acts in collu- 
sion with him. It was an old source of wonder why Odys- 
seus stayed so long and so aimlessly with Eumaeus, but the 
explanation is simple. It is not the hate of the gods or the 
cruelty of fate which keeps him still absent from his home, 
but the poet of the Telemachy, who pens him in the swine- 
herd's steading till Telemachus thinks fit to return from 
Sparta. So, too (tt. 130), the poet sends Eumaeus ostensibly 
to announce to Penelope the safe return of Telemachus, but 
really that father and son may speak together in private 
and arrange their plans. 

This mutual understanding between father and son ap- 
pears continually in the later books : therefore, if the Tele- 
machy is an aftergrowth, d fortiori must these be so. We 
find confirmation of this view in the argimients advanced by 
others on independent grounds, and drawn from the number 
of similar scenes which are repeated in these books : twice 
do the suitors plot the death of Telemachus, and twice fail 
to eJBEect it (tt. 361, seqq. ; v. 241, seqq,) ; thrice is Odysseus 




the mark of missiles (p. 462, a. 394, v. 299) ; thriee does he 
quarrel with the insolent maids (a. 311, t. 60, v. G). 

All through these later books the insolence of the suitors 
is the too dominant note which the poet makes as harsh and 
Jarring as he can : he seems to think that the sympathies 
of his audience are on the side of these yonng gentlemen, 
and that everyone will he filled with indignation at the 
merciless vengeance of Odysseus, unless he can show that 
their conduct went beyond even those limits permitted to 
such distinguished Jeuuesne. The poet does not go quite as 
far as Schiller in bis 'Wilhelm TeU', and actually add a 
special scene in formal defence of Odysseus against the 
charge of murder ; but yet, fearing that in spite of the pre- 
ceding insults and indignities so tediously detailed there 
may be some still unsatisfied, he cannot help, as it were in 
his final 'charge' to such persons {x- 285, seqq.), calling their 
attention to the insult of Ktesippos (v. 284, ^eqq.), and the 
attempt upon the life of Telemachus (x- 33). 

The second half of the Odyssey has been so carefully 
examined by German criticism, that we can now offer a 
rational theory of its development. 

When Odysseus lands at Ithaca, Athene comes to him, 
and, to make him unrecognizable, transforms him into an 
old and ragged beggar {v. 397, segq.). This transformation 
is temporarily cancelled that he may be recognized by Tele- 
machus (it. 155, 454), but immediately afterwards she trans- 
forms him again, and iu this disguise he endiu'es all the 
insults heaped upon him in hia house ; but we must observe 
that at the end of the action, when Odysseus is recognized by 



I 
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Penelope, tlie tranBformation is not cancelled. From this 
Kirohlioff has with great acuteness inferred that in this 
Reoognition-seene the original poet did not represent Odya- 
sena as a beggar at all, biit as the hero-errant, so worn b^' 
time and marred by calamity that even his wife, whose every 
thought is of him and hi'ni alone, knows him not. Kirch- 
hoff, with admirable poetio faate, declares this to be the older 
and original mufi/' of this ' Continuation ' (Fortsetzung) of the 
NostoB proper. The recognition of her husband by Penelope 
is the great scene to which the rest of the poem should lead 
up, and it is its fittiiig conclusion. Penelope is the heroine 
of Greek Epos, the faithful wife and mother, suffering many 
sorrows, but still so lovely in her sorrow — an ideal for the 
Pagan world that contrasts not unfavourably with the Ma- 
donnas of Christendom. If Kirohhoff is right, as I believe 
he is, we have a very simple criterion by which to separate 
earlier passages fi'om later ; all those in which Odysseus acts 
as a disguised beggar haviog no part nor lot in the old 
Odyssey. 

This oonclusion agrees admirably with what was pre- 
viously stated, viz., that the second half of the Odyssey and 
the late Telemaehy are closely bound together. The follow- 
ing instances will show this connexion : — When Athene is 
transforming Odysseus she tells him that his son is stiU in 
Sparta {v. 412, seqq.). Eumaeus tells of the plot laid against 
Telemachus' life as he returns (£. 174) ; then comes the re- 
cognition by Telemachus ; the mutual understanding between 
father and son ; the subsequent indignities, and the slaughter 
of the suitors. In all these scenes we have the Kirchhoffian 
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double mark of late composition— -dependence on the Tele- 
machy and the beggar-motif. 

In the original germ of the Odyssey — ^the Nostos proper 
— Odysseus is still in the prime of life, a hero of princely 
beauty and bearing ; and as such he leaves the land of the 
Phaeacians. But in the later * Continuation ' (Fortsetzung) a 
new motif was introduced, viz., the change wrought in his 
appearance by years of wandering and suffering. Then 
came a still later bard ; who, feeling that the ' Continuation ' 
was inconsistent with the Nostos, attempted to reconcile 
them by the introduction of the ' transformation by Athene.' 
His attempt did not quite succeed, however, as the reader 
will have noticed, since in the ' Recognition' scene, already 
existent and unalterable, it was impossible to introduce 
the requisite cancelKng of the transformation which had 
actually been effected for an interval upon a previous 
occasion. 

We have drawn attention elsewhere to the numerous 
repetitions in these later books, and we may point out a 
certain feebleness of graphic power which is quite peculiar 
to them. In the Eumaeus scenes there is a weak talk- 
ativeness which is quite out of accord with the older parts 
of the poem, and, in the effort to present us a picture of a 
faithful servant, the poet goes too far, making Eumaeus at 
the very first sight of Odysseus (£. 29, seqq.)^ and, while 
in the act of protecting him from the dogs, lament the 
absence of his master and the troubles with the suitors. 
In the Eumaeus scenes Kayser has drawn attention to the 
misuse of many traditional expressions, and the useless 
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addition of many unmeaning formulae borrowed from other 
passages : for instance, v. 420 : 

Xrjder op' aOavdrtov' ^pccri yap K€\pnrjT^ ayaO^<rC 

and V. 432 : 

loTaro SaiTpevo'tiiv* irepl yap ^pco'iv alcriiw. ^8iy. 

The To^ov 6t<nQ, by which is to be decided who shall wed 
Penelope, is certainly a later addition or interpolation : there 
is no sufficient reason for its existence, since there is nothing 
in the poem to compel Penelope to such a step ; and sudden 
and startling though her resolution be, it is not followed by 
the effect which we should expect. No one expresses asto- 
nishment ; no one expresses joy ; all seem to regard it as a 
matter of course. Afterwards, the fight with the suitors is 
quite inconceivable in its improbability: we must regard 
them as perfectly inert, for though some proposals of defence 
are made, not a finger is raised by them ; and the poet who 
has not genius enough to pourtray the victorious combat of 
one man with so many, and yet knows that the given 
result {aidXia kqI fpovov apxvv) must be attained, tries to 
get through with his task as fast as he can. Niese has 
drawn attention to the badness of the Greek in the lines 
(«. 2, 3) : 

To^ov fivrj(rrqp€a'a'L $€fi€v ttoXlov t€ (riBrjpov 
iv fxeydpoi^ 'OSvcr^o? aeOXia koi <I>6vov ap)(T^v, 

Surely bow and arrows are not aiOXtay a word usually 
meaning 'prizes of contest'; surely, too, 7roX«ov re alStipov 
would never suggest to the mind twelve axes. 
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But worse than this is its burlesquing of the Iliad. In 
^. 246, we read how Eurymaehus, not being able to string 
the bow, * in his great heart groaned mightily.' 

ivTavv<rai BvvaTO' /xeya 8' Io-t€V€ KvSaXi/xov Krjp. 

How inappropriate, nay, how sacrilegiously, these words 
are used will be plain by comparing the passage from which 
it is taken in the IHad, K. 11, seqq.^ where Agamemnon is 
lying sleepless in his bed : 

riTOi or cs ir€.hiov to TpoyiKov dOprj<r€L€ 
6av/JLa^€V TTvpd ttoAAo, toi KaUro 'lAto^t "t/oo, 
avAcov (TvpLY^tav t* ivomjv OfxaSov r dvOpdliTrwv- 
avTop or' €s v^as tc t8ot koI Aaov 'Ap^atwv, 
TToAAas €K K€<l>aX.r]s irpoOeXv/xvovs cAkcto ;(atTas 
viffoO* iovTi Alt, /Jiiya 8' Io-tcvc KvSaXifiov Krjp. 

How beautiful here — ^how incongruous and misplaced there ! 
We may regard Books v-x as forming a group, from 
which many individual scenes may be cut out without 
interfering with the march of the action. The proceedings 
in Odysseus' house, which begin in the seventeenth Book, 
are capable of an indefinite amount of expansion, and the 
poets recur again and again to the lawlessness of the young 
nobles, and degrade Odysseus to a very beggar in his words 
and acts, as well as in his dress. In reading the boxing- 
match with Iros, we seem to be far, far removed from the 
greatness of the heroic age, and can trace in such scenes 
the beginning of the later comic epos. But amidst these 
scenes of degradation there is a scene ' among them, but 
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not of them,' which shines forth all the more brightly 
by contrast with those about it : it is the * Conversation ' 
of Penelope with her foreign guest in the nineteenth Book. 

The introduction to this conversation in p. 508, seqq.y 
is obviously a later addition. In it Penelope, who wishes 
to hear some news of her husband from the stranger, tells 
Eumaeus to bid him approach, whereon Eumaeus relates 
all he knows about him, and is then dismissed ; the inter- 
view being postponed till evening. Now Eumaeus relates 
not only all he knows, but also much more which he does 
not know, for Odysseus (£. 199, seqq.) had told him a very 
different story; but what he says agrees with the tale 
afterwards told to Penelope by Odysseus, and therefore, 
as we must conclude, is borrowed from it : moreover, we 
should observe, that when the interview does take place 
Penelope is represented as knowing nothing about the 
stranger's history, although she had been already informed 
of it by Eumaeus. Plainly then the * induction ' to the 
' Conversation ' is a later composition than the conversation 
itself, 

Niese has pointed out how none of the preceding scenes 
will serve as induction, and Kammer has successfully abo- 
lished the claims of the scene which immediately follows, 
describing the washing of Odysseus' feet by Eurycleia, to 
rank with it as of equal antiquity, so that the episode of 
the conversation stands quite alone. 

Its subject-matter is remarkable (r. 100-316). Penelope 
asks the stranger his name, but he prays her not to seek 
to know it, for to utter it causes him the greatest pain. 
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Hereupon Penelope relates how sorely she is distressed, 
how countless suitors seek her hand, how she has sought 
to keep them afar by the guile of the web, but that now 
she knows not what to do — ^her parents urge her to marriage, 
and her son grows impatient. The stranger then declares 
his name, and tells, moreover, how in Crete he lodged 
Odysseus on his way to Troy. Penelope bursts into tears, 
and her guest tries to console her, telling her how he has 
heard from the Thesprotians that her husband is at hand. 
Now here it must be remarked that for the first time 
we have a clear statement of the difficulties in which Pene- 
lope is placed (v. 130, seqq.). Of the web by which she 
beguiled the suitors, and which is inseparably associated 
with her name, not a word is said elsewhere in the second 
half of the Odyssey.* Whether it be Athene, or Eumaeus, 
or Telemachus who is relating to Odysseus the doings in his 
house, Penelope's web is never mentioned. The later poets 
who made Telemachus the chief figure in Odysseus' house, 
and added all those dreary scenes of objective degradation, 
could not realize the subjective state of Penelope, so vividly 
put before us here by the old ppet — could not catch the 
delicate perfume of this * flower that bloomed i' the shade,' 
nor pourtray her love, so potent in its constancy; they 
had no eye but for the obvious brutalities of the suitors, 
and repeatedly call our attention vydth very anxious 
concern to the waste occasioned by them in Odysseus' 
house. Nowhere else is Penelope's sorrow and perplexity 

♦ Except fi0. 126, seqq. ; in the Telemachy we have it, i8. 93, seqq., in verses 
taken iiom r. 
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SO clearly represented; and a farther note of difierence 
between this scene and the later ones all round it is 
the growing impatience of Telemachus, who is not so 
represented elsewhere. 

A further proof that this passage is older than those 
which surround it, is that from the tale here told by the 
pretended stranger those many tales which occur in the 
second half of the Odyssey are taken : v. 256, seqq. ; p. 419, 
seqq, ; r. 75, seqq., are taken from ?. 199, seqq., the tale told 
by Odysseus to Eumaeus, and this is itself taken from 
r. 303, seqq., our present passage. 

In ^. 158, seqq.y the stranger, to confirm his statement 
that Odysseus will soon return, although sitting in Eumaeus' 
hut, swears somewhat inappropriately by the hospitable 
board and hearth of Odysseus, to which he has (not yet !) 
come: 

tCTO) vvv Zcvs TT/owTa OeuyVy $€vCyj T€ T/OttTTcfa, 
ia-TLTj T 'OBvarrjos dfji-ufiovos, rjv d^iKavo)* 

rj fJLTJVy K, T. A. 

On the contrary, how appropriate is the expression in its 
original place (r. 303, seqq.)^ when the stranger is sitting 
at the hearth and in the house of Odysseus : 

tcTO) VVV Zev$ TT/owTa Oeiav VTraros Koi dpiarogy 
IcTTir] T 'OSrcr^os dfJLVfiovos, rjv d<l>iKdv(i>' 
ri firjv, K. T. A., 

and let the reader notice how Obwv in passing from the 
original into the copy has been damaged. 
Now the tale in the fourteenth Book is an integral 
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part of the action extending from v, to x«> aiid dominated 
by the beggar-motif, and is, as we see, copied from the 
* Conversation ' of Penelope and Odysseus ; therefore it 
follows that the * Conversation' is older than these books — 
a conclusion further strengthened by the fact that in this 
interview Odysseus is not represented as a beggar, but only 
as a stranger. Seeing, then, that this episode is older than 
its surroundings, it necessarily follows that it must origin- 
ally have held some position other than that which it now 
holds, and that the march of the action must have been 
difEerent from what it is at present. 

Kammer remarked that this episode was inconsistent 
with what follows. Eurycleia is the only one who will wash 
Odysseus' feet, and she speaks of the scomfulness of the 
maids, so that it is plain Odysseus is again transformed 
into a beggar. 

There is, however, one other passage where the original 
nwtif of the * Continuation ' is plainly perceptible, viz., 
the * Recognition ' scene. Like the ' Conversation,' it is 
older than the passages all round it ; the scenes which 
precede it, describing the slaying of the suitors, are domi- 
nated by the beggar-motif, and are, therefore, of later 
composition ; and if we strike them out, we can see how 
natural is the reserve and doubt of the gentle lady who 
is so numbed by sorrow, that even the coming of her hero- 
husband cannot at once vivify her poor heart with joy: 
whereas, if those scenes are allowed to remain, surely her 
scepticism must appear obstinate, and the secret, known 
only to Odysseus and herself, must appear childish after 
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he has given such triumphant proof of his identity as the 
slaughter of the insolent suitors. 

What then remains but to connect the * Conversation' 
with the * Recognition/ thus pre-supposing an original poem 
very different from the present one : in it the slaying of the 
suitors has no place, and is not needed ; for what so natural 
as that *the foolish suitors to a wedded lady' should with- 
draw upon the safe return of her husband. If we picture 
to ourselves the poem without the Telemachy, and the 
suitor-scenes connected therevydth, L e. the majority of Books 
v.-^.j then there being no insolence of suitors, there will be 
no need of punishment for them, and the conclusion of the 
Odyssey will be no less satisfactory than at present. The 
poem will consist of two parts — the old Nostos, in which 
Odysseus is yet in his prime, and the somewhat later * con- 
tinuation,' in which he is represented as much worn by years 
of suffering. 

This poem then, being such as we have pictured it, under- 
went considerable enlargement, two new motifs being added. 
At one time the insolence of the suitors is presented to us 
in all its forms necessitating their death at the hands of 
Odysseus, and so completely does it throw the older * con- 
tinuation' into the shade as to reduce it to the rank of 
occasional episodes : at another time we have the noble old 
motif y namely, that the *vydse world- wandering stranger, 
guest of many a king in many a land,' was so altered 
by time and calamity that on his return home he was 
unrecognizable. We have this afterwards rendered more 
plausible and probable, but at the same time degraded 
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and spoiled, by his transformation into a beggar, whom 
suitors and servants despitefully use, while in this disguise 
he learns his true friends and faithful servants. 

How greatly the old motif was injured may be seen by 
the way in which Penelope's grief for her husband's un- 
known fate is set aside, and the wasteful excess in 
Odysseus' house is dwelt upon as the sole cause of sorrow. 
Penelope is thrust more and more into the background 
by the later bards, while Telemachus is brought forward. 
She is the heroine of the old poem — she is the cause 
of the whole complication and the mighty concourse of 
suitors ; yet, in the greater part of the poem in its present 
state, it is plain that the later poets did not rightly know 
what to do with her ; they make her frequently appear 
before the suitors in an objectless and aimless manner, 
when one would expect her to be sitting retired in her 
chamber. 



X. 

It is accepted now by German scholars that amongst 
the adventures which Odysseus relates to the Phaeacians, 
the Nekyia of the eleventh Book is of late date, for as 
Kochly remarks, the poet would not have caused Odysseus 
to journey to Teiresias for information when he intended 
to give him much better and more complete information 
afterwards through Circe. 

It is a late addition, and, moreover, is later than the 
Telemachy; for in the account which it contains of Aga- 
memnon's death (X. 405, seqq,) its poet puts into requisi- 
tion the two passages which are separate in the Telemachy, 
and to the fuller of the two, which represents Klytaemnestra 
as taking part in the murder, is added the figure of Kas- 
sandra : moreover, k. 539, s^., is taken from S. 389, sq. ; 
and a very strong proof that Odysseus cannot have been 
with Teiresias in the t)ld poem is, that when the hero is 
parting from the Phaeacians he expresses a wish that he 
may find his vydfe and his friends at home well (v. 42, sq.) : 

afjLVfWva S oiKOL olkoitlv 
vooT-qcras €vpoL/xt. crvv dpTCfiiea-a-t ffiiXotcn. 

Now it is quite impossible that Odysseus should speak 
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thus had he heard the words of Teireeias ; and we should 
TBToaxk, too, that in his wish he does not refer to hia son 
Telemachus, which seems a proof that in the old poem 
Telemachus did not play the important part which he 
does afterwards. Kammer notices that Kalypso, when 
foretelling to Odysseus the troublea that await him, speaks 
only of those which hefall him during his return, ap- 
parently knowing nothing of the suitors ; and aa no such 
knowledge can be assumed on the ptirt of Odysseus, we 
hence deriye another element of proof that the suitor- 
scenes were unknown to the old posm. 

Kdohly sees an important criterion of the relative age of 
the several parts of the poem in their difference of style. 
Vigour and masterly conciseness mark the older parts, as, for 
example, the adventures among the Kikones and the Loto- 
phagi, with Aeolus and the Laestrygonians ; which with 
the voyage of Odysseus past the Sirens, past Scylla and 
Charybdis, as well as the slaying of the oxen of the 
Sun, he declares to be the nucleus of the original poem. 
A littla later, perhaps, is the Kyklopeia, a masterpiece of 
art : in it the narrative proceeds more leisurely, and in the 
dialogue the contrast between the speakers is strongly 
marked: the adventures with Kirke seem to be still later; 
and it is to he noted that Odysseus' companions, who in 
the older parts of the poem were mere lay figures, have 
here developed, and take a marked share in the action 
— to one of whom, who takes the chief part in opposing 
Odysseus, the poet gives a name, Ecrylochus ; though iu 
the adventureB with Aeolus such de^uiteuess of detail had 
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not yet been attained by the legend, and the companions 
had not yet been provided with a spokesman. In k. 34 
we read only 

oi S" erapoi cxcconcri vpos dAAiJXov9 ayopevov, 

and in v. 37, 

This expansiveness and detaU is a mark of lateness, and the 
ancients very justly, but for a different reason, regarded 
the augmentation of the adventures at Thrinakia, by the 
introduction of Lampetie, as later than the rest of the 
episode. Lampetie is represented by the interpolator as 
announcing to the Sim the destruction of his cattle. What 
need of a messenger, ask the ancient critics, when the Sun 
sees everything, and when the older poet expressly reminds 
us of the fact in the verses — 

^€LVOv yap Oeov oiSc poes Koi t<f>La firjXa 
'HcAiov, OS ttovt' €<l>6pa jcai iravr^ ivajcovei.. 

This difference of style will be found one of the best 
criteria for distinguishing the various stages of poetic deve- 
lopment to which the several parts of the Odyssey belong. 
To what stage it will assign the Telemachy and the suitor- 
scenes is patent to all. 



XI. 

At the beginning of the Odyssey we are told that, alone 
amongst all the gods, Poseidon is wrathful with Odysseus, 
because he blinded his son, the Kyklops (a. 20, 68). But 
it is strange that, in the account of the wanderings of 
Odysseus, which follow the Kyklopeia, we nowhere meet with 
a single indication that the Kyklops' prayer was answered. 
Poseidon does nothing whatever to avenge him, or to satisfy 
his own anger ; and the final storm which destroys Odysseus' 
ships and drowns his crew is brought about by Zeus and 
Helios. 

Diintzer was the first to suggest that the prayer of the 
Kyklops was later than the rest of the episode, and Kammer 
finds confirmation of this hypothesis in the fact, that after 
the Kyklops states his descent from Poseidon, Odysseus 
scornfully makes reply in verses which read like a later 
imitation of his previous mockery. We may also notice 
that the poet, who in i, 106, seqq,, gave such an excellent 
description of the land of the Kyklops and its inhuman 
inhabitants, can scarcely have conceived of them as the sons 
of gods: indeed Polyphemus himself declares he recks not 
of the gods at all (v. 273, seqq.) Whence we may infer, that 
as in V. 412 Poseidon is for the first time mentioned as his 

L 2 
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father, the genealogy was thenoe transferred to a, and 
the wrath of Poseidon made a motif of the poem. 

In the later poem, as Poseidon is the oppressor of 
Odysseus, so Athene is his protector : she effects his return, 
counsels and guards his son, smoothes the way for him 
amongst the Phaeacians, and in Ithaca stands by him con- 
tinually. Now, in the older poem, the * Wanderings' of 
Odysseus, it is quite the contrary, as Kayser has justly 
remarked, and on no occasion does she assist him. The later 
poet seems to have been painfully conscious of this incon- 
sistency ; so in J. 325 he makes Odysseus complain that till 
then Athene had never heeded his prayers; and the poet 
goes on to explain this neglect as arising out of her regard 
for Poseidon; and later on (v. 341, seqq,) he represents 
Athene excusing herself to Odysseus on the same plea. 
Therefore, if Poseidon be a later addition to the poem, d 
fortiori must Athene be so; and this is quite in harmony 
with the results obtained by other methods. In the parts 
which we declared to belong to the old poem she takes no 
share ; it is in the Telemachy and the second half of the 
Odyssey that she is so busy. 

In the Iliad we pointed out how the direct interference 
of the gods in battle marked a later period of Epic art ; so 
too in the Odyssey their interference occurs in the more 
recent passages. 

We have now got two criteria of lateness for the first 
half of the Odyssey — the introduction of gods and amplitude 
of details. In the aTroAoyoc we have no gods and marvellous 
conciseness : in the passages which, as it were, envelop and 
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euETOund the aTrdXo^oci we find the gods introduced, and 
more expansion and detail ; tliat is, the return from Ogygia, 
and the eojoum amongst the Phaeacians (t-0). 

ThiB inference is, in the case of the fifth Book, f. e. the 
voyage from Ogygia to the Phaeacians, curiously confirmed 
by some peculiarities of its verses. When Kalypso, in 
accordance with Hermes' bidding, tells Odyssens that he 
is free to depart whither he will, and must now build a 
raft, tie thinks she has some evil design, and demands an 
oath from her in the following words [v. 177, seqq.) : 

ou8' QV iyuiy deKr/Ti rri&fv a-j^eSi'i;! iiri.pa.iijv, 
tl firj fioi TXniTjs yc. Bid, //.cyav apKov o/ioinrai 
^ij Tl fioi avTi^ Trijfta kokov ySouXmirf/XEC oAAo. 

Now how unreasonable this is. Odysseus, as he frequently 
tells us, has experienced nothing but good at the hands of 
Kalypso — she received him when a helpless outoast, has 
treated him kindly, and is exceedingly anxious to marry 
him ; yet, in spite of all, he feels this exaggerated mis- 
trust; and what is the meaning of making her swear she 
will do him no further (SXXo) harm ? 

The explanation is that the verses are taken bodily from 
K. 343-344, where Kirke has transformed Odysseus' com- 
panions into beasts, and has attempted to transform him 
too. lie has threatened her with the sword, and now she 
is urgent that he shall He with her. Odysseus answers: 

3.V irfwy iBiXoi/ii re^s eTTiySij/iEyai cuv^s, 
ft li-rj iioi tA.qijjs yf, flea, /leyav SpKov 6ii4(rtra.i 
fi^ Tl fioi arrrif jr^fuj, xaxov /3ovXcvcrEjici' 3XXo, 

From comparison of the two passages, it is eleai- that the 




poet of £ has borrowed from k, and therefore that the ad- 
ventiires with Kirfee muHt be older than the Eetum from 
Ogygia, and, conBequently, older than the Assembly of 
Gods in the beginning of the poem, at which that return 
is resolved on. 

Closely connected with the return from Ogygia is the 
arriyal of OdysseiiS at the land of the Phaeacians, and his 
fiojoum amongst them. Here we find that amplitude of 
detail which is the mark of later passages, and here we 
find also that other mark, interference of gods, the wrath 
of Poseidon, and the help of Athene. The books which 
deal with the Phaeacians, especially the seventh and eighth, 
have experienced many augmentations. The description 
of the garden of Alkinoos (»). 103-131) was long ago 
proved by Friedlander* to be very late. In the eighth book, 
too, re-handling is apparent where OdyBseus is twice moved 
to tears by the song of Demodokus, and twice does Alkinoos 
notice it and hid the singer cease, as we are told in the 
very same words (0. 63. seqq. ; 469, seqq.]. It is only on the 
second occasion that the incident furtbere the action of 
the poem, and Alkinoos asks Odysseus' name. Of the two 
similar scenes the first is the older, for it develops naturally 
from what precedes ; in the second, Odysseus himself re- 
quests the bard to sing, and then is violently affected by 
emotion. Probably v, 92 is to he joined with v. 532, and 
all that now intervenes, i. e. the games and the tale of Area 
and Aphrodite, were originally absent. Even the ancients 
found cause of offence in this tale (266-369), though it 
* riiilol. Ti. 6GB, tfjj. 
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■was not -without defenders amongst them.' They noticed 
that in the Iliad Aphrodite is not the spouse of Hephaestus, 
and they thought that thia pMsage was not tho work of 
Homer but of Demodokus — a criticism not very wide of 
the mark, for the passage treats of the Gods in a manner 
difierent from the rest of the poem, and, though not the 
work of Demodokus, is certainly the work of some poet 
other than the Homer of the Iliad. 

We have seen that Kalypso, the Assembly of Gods, and 
the Eetnm from Ogygia, were later compositions : indeed 
the reason of Kalypso's existence, as one might gather from 
her name, seems to be merely to keep Odysseus seven 
years concealed from all men, so that his wanderings may 
occupy as many years as did the siege of Troy, and that he 
may be the last of the heroes to return home, thus render- 
ing it possible to include the narrative of their return in his. 

Now were the Kalypso episode originally absent, it 
follows as a matter of course that the hero would come 
to the land of the Phaeacians, not from Ogygia but from 
Thrinakia, after his shipwreck and the death of his com- 
panions, for their impiety in slaying the oxen of the Sun. 
In tie second half of the Odyssey we find evidence for thia, 
whioh is all the more convincing from its being unde- 
signed. We have shown elsewhere that the ' Conversation ' 
of Odysseus and Penelope in the nineteenth book is one 
of the oldest portions of the second half of the Odyssey. 
In this interview the supposed stranger tells what he knows 
of Odysseus {v. 272, seqq.) : 

• Suhol. Arietoph. Par. 778 ; Schol. Od. e. 260 ; Scliol. 11. 2. 3S2. 
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drop ipLrfpa^ craipovs 
wX€cr€ K€u. yrja yXa<f>vprjv ivl olvottl ttokt^j), 
®pivaKvq^ diro injaov Iwv' oSvaavro yap dvT<^ 
Zevs T€ KOI 'HcXios* Tov yap fioa^ ixrav iralpoi. 
01 fi€v TraKTCs oXoirro 7ro\vKXvaT(o cvt 7roKT<j>' 

TOV S* dp* CTTl TpOTTLOS V€OS CK^SoAc KVfJL CTTt yipfTOVy 

^airjKiav is yaiav, ol dy\iO€oi ycyoocrtv, 

01 hrj fllV TTCpl K^pi Btov ws TLfl'qa'aVTO 

Ktti 01 TToWa SocraVf irifiiretv T€ fiiv rjOeXov dvrol 

oiKaS' dTrrjfiavToV KaC k€v irdXai cv^oS' 'OSvcccv? 

TjrjVf K. T. A,. 

Here the stranger is not romanoing, but is giving the theme 
of the earlier part of the poem, with this single exeeptiony 
that in our present Odyssey the hero, when he leaves 
Thrinakia, does not come at once to the Phaeaoians, but 
to Kalypso. 

The Odyssey in the old form which we postulate must 
have had a different commencement from that which it 
now has, the Telemachy and the voyage from Ogygia 
being absent. How the poem was introduced can be 
made out pretty plainly from the opening verses, which 
even the later poets allowed to remain unaltered as In- 
duction to the whole: 

AvSpa fioL lvv€7r€, fiovo'a, iroXvTpoiroVf os fidXa ttoAAci 
TrXarp($7} cttcI Tpoirjs Upov TrroXUBpov €'7r€pcr€, 
TToAAwv 8 dvOpwirwv tScv dtrrea Kal voov ^yvo), 
TToAAa 8 6 y iv irovn^ Trd$€v oXyea ov Kara Ovfiov, 
dpvv/i€vos rjv T€ ^v)^v KoX vocrrov craipcov. 
dXX\ ovS ws irdpovs ipp-vcraTO, icficvos Trcp* 
avTol yap (T<l>€T€py(rLv drojcrdaXCycrLV oXovto, 
vqTTiOL, OL Kara ^ovs ^ireplovos 'HcXtoto 
rjcrOiov' dvTap o rola-iv d<f>iiX€ro voaTifiov ^fiap, 

Kirchhoff, Kochly and some others, wondering why the 
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destruotion of the companions should be mentioned here, 
supposed that the lines were interpolated ; but they are not 
so, they are extremely opposite ; for aXX oiS' S)q refers 
closely to vocrrov kraipwvf and the verses seem to be an 
almost certain proof that here began the Odyssey proper, 
with Odysseus' arrival amongst the Phaeaoians ; and one 
can almost continue the passage with the verses from r. 

rov ap €7rt rpoino^ vcos ck/joAc kv/a ctti )(€p(Tov 
<l^ai'qK<ov is yalav ol ay\i$€oi ycyaao-t. 

After the Frooemiiun came the narrative of his landing 
and of his sojourn with the Phaeaoians, more concisely, 
however, than at present: then came the aTroXoyoc, the 
story of his return to Ithaca, and of his restoration to his 
wife. 









. /' 












XII. 

Let us now review the results of our investigations. The old 
Odyssey begins with the coming of the hero to the land of 
the Fhaeaeians : he tells his name and his adventures with 
the Eikones, Lotophagi, Aeolus and the Laestrygones, at 
Thrinakia, and perhaps too with the Kyklops. Later on was 
added the narrative of how he was brought to Ithaca by the 
Phaeacians; how he comes as a woe- worn stranger into 
his wife's presence, and the * Eecognition-scene ' finally 
ends the poem. The style of this old Odyssey is most 
strongly marked in the aTroXoyoc : conciseness and simplicity 
are its main features : the poet brings us from one scene 
of wonder to another with the simple words, constantly 
repeated, 

{i. 62, 105, 565; k. 77, 132). 

The next addition to this poem was perhaps the 
Kyklopeia : then came Kirke, and at the same time the 
Sirens, with Skylla and Charybdis. A still more important 
creation was Kalypso, who, by detaining the hero seven 
years at Ogygia, and thus increasing his term of sorrow to 
ten years, gives Telemaohus time to grow up, and thus 
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renders it possiUe for later bards to compose a Telemaahy. 
Soon after Kalypso's entrance into the poem came the intro- 
duation of the other goda, especially of Athene and Poseidon : 
then came the Olympian asBembly, and this afforded oc- 
casion for the journey of Telemachus, which in turn afforded 
occasion for the introduction of the noetoi of the other 
heroes. With the Telemachy came the suitors and their 
lawless revelry in Odysseus' house, and then, as a necessary 
consequence, their slaughter by the hero. 

After the Telemachy was composed, the anaXoyoQ was 
augmented by the Nekyia, and then, after numerous slight 
alterations and additions, the poem was concluded by the 
meeting with Laertes, the descent of the suitors to Hades, 
and the averted veogeance of their kinamen. 

We have previously shown how the Odyssey borrowed 
much from the IKad : it will be well to give here a few 
instances where later additions to the Iliad seem to have 
borrowed from the Odyssey. Epeios, who appears in none 
of the battle-seenea of the Iliad, has been introduced at 
the fnaeral-gamcB of PatrocluB, from the Odyssey, where 
he ia celebrated aa the builder of the wooden horse {&. 493, 
and A. 523) : hence we conclude that * is later than 6. 
The KnrdAoyoc, too, seems to have been influenced by the 
Odyssey, since it mentions the bow-mau Philootetes (B. 718, 
aeqq.), with whom we first become acquainted in the Odyssey. 
Besides these passages, Kayser has shown that in the 
eleventh hook the preperation of Nestor's meal (A. 628, 
seqq.) is imitated from the Kirke episode {k. 233, seqq.}, 
but traces of such influence are rare. 



Hermes, aa messenger of the gods, eeems to have found 
his way into the Odyssey from the twenty- fourth book of 
the Iliad ; at all events, in the older Kirke- episodes he is in 
no sense a messenger. That Iris, the usual messenger of 
the gods in the Iliad, is known also to the Odyssey in 
that capacity, is plain from the nick-name Iros (a. 5, seqq.) 
given to the beggar Arnaeus because of his running on 
errands. 

We have tried to show how the Iliad and Odyssey gra- 
dually developed, how to the old scenes and persons new 
ones were added, as Diomede and Nestor to the Greeks, and 
the LyciauB to the Trojans in the Iliad. Similarly in the 
Odyssey were added Philoetetes, Memnon, and Eurypylua. 
The names of some of these later additions are so transparent 
that one can see at a glance how entirely they are creatures 
of the poet's own imagination, called after the role that is 
assigned them, and not traditional personagea of some 
legend possessing more or less reality : for example, Dolon, 
Thersites, Aetyanas, Neoptolemus, Kalypso, Telemachus, 
and Nausikaa.* 

The stormers of Ilion were originally only the Achaeans, 
of whom Achilles' followers, the Myrmidons, were especially 
conspicuous. But with the new heroes new tribes come 
into the poem, and we read of Boeotians, Athenians, 
Lokrians, Epeians, Phthians, and lonians, who are counter- 
balanoed on the Trojan side, not merely by the Lykians, 
but by a host of barbarians — Kibkians, Mysians, Maonianfl, 

* Wdcktr, Ep. Cjcl. ii., p. 11, sigq. 
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Paptlagonians, Paeonians, and Thracians. "We have a 
poetical review of them in the Teichoskopia and the Epi- 
poleais, and at a later period a detailed aocount is given 
in the KaraXoyoQ of all Hellenic trihes as having shared 
in the Trojan war. 

Originally the Iliad was merely a lay, with Aehilles for 
hero, and his wrath for suhjeot. Perhaps joined with it 
WBfl a 'Pape of Helen' (Z. 212) ; for in the first book the 
baekground of the poem is very vague and obscure : only 
as we proceed do the shadows light up ; and in books which 
were shown to be late are we told the origin and commence- 
ment of the Expedition ; ia the inifia we first read of the 
aesenabling of the host at Aulis, and learn the duration of 
the war. Afterwards the later poets introduced many 
heroes and tribes to enrich and augment the work ; and 
though at times careful to show by the oft-repeated for- 
mula, ojoi vvv jSpoToi tim, how distant was the age they were 
depicting, yet they did not scruple to introduce what even 
an uncritical audience must have recognized as anachronisms, 
viz., chariots and mercenaries, for mercenaries the irriKovpoi 
seem to have been. In P. 220, seqq., Hector reminds them 
that they are now wanted to do that work for which they 
have received previous food and support ; in 2. 288, seqq., 
we hear of actual pay being given them from the treasures 
of nion. 

In the KOTaXoyoQ, which has been shown to be later 
than the Odyssey, we find not only that the number of the 
heroes has increased, but that all are localized with a know- 
ledge of Grreece proper which is aa extensive as it is precise ; 



and the legend of the war is itself augmented bj the men- 
tion here for the first time of the fate of Protesilaus, and a 
fuller account of Philoctetes than is given in the Odyssey 
(B. 698, 718). 

As the poems gradually developed the goda were intro- 
duced, and to the imaginative hards theology proved as plastic 
a material to work in as history. Accordingly, in S. 382 we 
find that Cbaris is wife of Hephaestus, while in the Odyssey 
his wife is Aphrodite : in *. 196 we find Okeanos is merely 
the source of all streams and waters ; in S. 201 we find he 
has already developed into the origin of the gods themselves 
{Oiiiv yiviaiQ). So, too, personal beings are evolved out of 
pure abstractions ; as, for instance, the Fates {n. 49) out of 
nolpa, the Harpies out of BvtWa, and last of all come the 
AiTa\ and'Arfl (I, 502, T. 91). 

The Homeric poems are a laboratory wherein the tale of 
Troy is brought to perfection, and other tales inaugurated and 
partially developed ; as, for instance, the war against Thebes ; 
but how far the composer of such passages was working upon 
material already in existence is hard to say, since the poet is 
of course the child of his age, and naturally adopts whatever 
is ' in the air' at the time ; we may, however, be confident 
that by means of the Homeric poems, and by their means 
only, did subsequent generations learn aught of the Trojan 
"War, No doubt many a court poet introduced genealogies 
of heroes, to flatter the pride of his noble patrons who 
claimed descent from them. The earliest is, perhaps, that 
of GlauouB, in the story of BeUerophon ; then we have 
that of the Trojan princes (Y. 213, aegq.} ; of Agamemnon 
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(B. 100, seqq.), of Diomedes (S. 144, aeqg.), and of Achilles 
{*. 187). Even the mention of the heroines in the Nekyia 
may be assigned to the same influence. The Hesiodic cata- 
logue of heroines is a copy and amplification of the Homeric 
one, with little further merit than that it ia more compre- 
hensive. 

We cannot say for certain where the Homeric poems first 
came into existence ; but it is not improbable that the Wrath 
of Achilles is Aeolio : Killa and Tenedos (both Aeolic) are 
mentioned in the oldest part of the Iliad (A. 38), and this 
origin would account for the many Aeolisms in the poem. 
This would accord very well with the most trustworthy tra- 
dition as to Homer's birthplace, namely, that it waa Smyrna, 
which was originally Aeolio and afterwards became Ionic. 
There can be no doubt that the poem attained its present 
dimensions by the additions of Ionian bards, who would 
naturally Ionize the older Aeolic portions; but who often, if 
they had no Ionic equivalent, whether metrical or other, for 
some AeoUc word, would allow that word to stand unaltered, 
and who often, in the poems which they composed for the 
amplification of the legend, would affect Aeolisms, partly to 
lend an air of archaism to their work, and thus disguise the 
lateness of its production, and partly to adorn it with what 
had come to be regarded as the proper diction of epio poetry, 

Amongst the Greeks on the coast of Asia Minor the poems 
first throve, and as these Greeks never lost the consciousness 
that they were settlers from the other side of the Archipelago, 
they took especial interest in the accounts of the home and 
descent of the heroes, bo that the poem had a constant ten- 
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denoy to become more and more universal in character, and 
to lay aside tlie local limitations which may have marked ita 
origin. 

We should remark that the poems seem to belong to 
a period in which the migrations of the Hellenic families bad 
long ceased. In the KaraXoyoi we find Greece portioned out 
just as in later times : and though the Dorians are not 
mentioned as occupying Peloponnesus, we must not draw 
any hasty conclusions from this fact, for even in historie 
times they are seldom referred to by this name. And sinoe 
in Central Greece the tribes are mentioned as occupying the 
same relative positions as they did afterwards, we may well 
conclude that the Dorians were already settled in Peloponne- 
sus when the Catalogue was composed. 

"We find the Boeotians (the Kadmeians are always spoken 
of as belonging to an ago preceding the Trojan War), Lokrians, 
rhokiana (P. 307), Aetolians (N. 217, seqq.), and even the 
Athenians, in their well-known abodes. In the Presbeia, 
wealthy Orchomenus and Pytho are mentioned (I. 381, 404 ; 
X. 459), Of the Peloponnesus the poet's knowledge seems 
even more exact. Argos is always mentioned as the leading 
state, and at the beginning of history we know that the 
Dorian Argoa uras the leading state in Peloponnesua, and 
did not decline till the eighth century. From Z. 157, seqq,, it 
would seem that Corinth (Ephyre) belonged to her, since 
Bellerophon is there represented as a subject of the Arglve 
Proetus. Occasionally mention is made of Mykenie and of 
Bparta : of Mykenae twice as the kingdom of Agamemnon, 
and on both occasions in late passages (A. 46 ; H. 160). 
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know that Sparta rose to eminence subsequently, and there- 
fore, as we might expect, we hear more about her in the late 
Telemachy. Messene is mentioned but once (0. 15), not 
unnaturally, lying as it does beyond Argos and Sparta, and 
only obtaining renown by its overthrow. 

The frequent mention of Herakles may, perhaps, be due 
to Doric influences and to families who claimed descent from 
him : his landing on Cos (S. 250 ; O. 26) may contain an 
allusion to some Doric colony founded there, and we have a 
direct reference (r. 177, Aw/otlcc re rpixaiiceg) to Dorians 
occupying Crete, and that too in a passage believed, with 
good reason, to be one of the earliest. 

"We do not find any collective name for the Greeks in the 
Homeric poems. In the Iliad, and in a borrowed passage 
in the Odyssey (X. 496), Hellas generally means no more 
than a part of Thessaly . It seems to have a wider signification 
in the formula av 'EXXaSa koI fxiaov^ApyoQ ; but by the time 
the KaraXoyo^ was composed the distinction between Grreek 
and barbarian had already advanced so far that we find 
the words iraviWriveg (B. 530), and J3ap/3apo0(ovoc {v. 867) 
employed. It is not merely Greece, however, that is known 
to the poets of the Iliad ; for we find mention of the Cili- 
oians and of Cyprus, of Phoenicians and Sidonians, even 
of Egyptian Thebes (I. 381), and of the Aethiopians. The 
poets of the Odyssey show further acquaintance with the 
world : the Phoenicians are frequently mentioned ; the 
island Pharos (S. 354) is specially named ; many a descent 
on Egypt is made by pirates from Crete, which brings to 
our minds Minos, daXaaaoKparujp ; the Libyans occur in 

M 
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S. 85 ; and, finallj, the Sicels {v. 383), and the land, Sicania 
(„. 307). 

In these later passages we find a knowledge of the west- 
em world whicli is quite foreign to the other parts of the 
poems, in which the west is an utterly unknown region ; in 
tlie oldest part of the Odyssey — the Wanderings of Odysseus 
— the journey into the Unknown Realms of Fancy hegins 
when the hero fails to double Malea and the storm diiveB 
him past Oythera (i. 80, scqq.). The Aegean Sea, on the oon- 
trary, and its coasts, are very well known to both poems ; 
also the nearest neighbours of the Asiatic Greeks, the 
Phrygians, Carians, Leleges, Maronians, and Mysians : the 
Paphlagonians are mentioned too, and (B. 847) some of their 
towns on the coast of the Black Sea. Sidon is always 
mentioned as the capital and seaport of Phoenicia ; Tyre 
is not referred to even once — from which we may conclude 
that the latter town had not yet risen to eminence — a fact 
which, were more but known of Phoenician history, would 
give us valuable assistance towards fixing the date of the 
poems. In the Presbeia (I. 381) we have mention of 
Egyptian Thebes, which was most famous under the rule of 
the first two Kings of the twenty-second dynasty (934^98, 
n.c), of whose military splendour there is, perhaps, a re- 
miniscence in this passage. 

Kirchhoff has wasted much ingenuity in tiying to fix 
dates for the poems, hut his theories have broken down. We 
cannot attain to any real certainty. The mention of Sicels 
and of Sicania need not force us to assign a very late date 
the passages where they occur, since, of course, the planting 
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of colonies there in b. c. 734 naturally compels us to pre- 
suppose very long previous intercourse and acquaintance 
with that land and its people. 

We say then that the Iliad and Odyssey were fully 
finished before the first Olympiad ; but how long they 
were in process of formation none can tell : gradually 
they and the legend they contained increased, ever gain- 
ing fresh increments from the poetic genius of kindred minds 
to whose keeping they were entrusted, and whose mighty 
heirloom they were. 
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XIII. 

Far more startling, however, than any inconsistencies or 
contradictions in the context of the poems is the fact that 
their language is a mixture of dialects — a fact which out- 
weighs even the marked difference in the vocabulary of the 
Iliad and Odyssey.* 

This moment has been brilliantly weighed by Fick in 
liis attempt to restore the Odyssey to its original dialect, 
and his daring theory is as follows : — 

The word-forms which we meet in Homer, he asserts, 
ore of two kinds, good Greek and barbarisms, the former 
actually used at some period and somewhere in Hellas, the 
latter arising from misunderstandings and subsequent edit- 
ing. These forms had no real existence outside of the Ho- 
meric poems, or the epics which the Alexandrians composed, 
and of course must be set aside in any attempt to restore the 
Homeric poems to their original state. 

* Pn)f . Munro gives tlie following words as peculiar to tlie Iliad : 

4irot»»a, yd^vpat KaffffirtpoSf \oiy65f v6$oSy <t>r}y6s, \ai}prip6s, C^cos, Ikt;- 

To tho Odyssey : 

^KtKTpoift ytlrnyy fiaffiKtiaf ^(rririt Tr<t»x^h irrtox^^^t Xf^M«''*«> J^trroivo, 
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PiBistratus' edition of the text, in wtich Fick believes, 
would have employed the old Attio way of writing, using 
E and O for (, tj, ti, and o, w, ov, and not doubling the 
consonants. After the arehonsliip of Euclides, such a test 
would need to be all re-written [not without many mistakes) 
into the characters of the Ionic alphabet. Accordingly, E 
being mistaken for ei, instead of 7|, gave Otloftiv for Ofiofitv. 
Nauck has worked this vein with rich results, as in restoring 
in li. 789, tjyptTO, ' collected himself ', for fj^prro, ' awaked,' 
EFPETO. Further, Onomacritus and hia colleagues would 
often be in doubt owing either to defective or contradictory 
traditions as to how an open syllable should be written, and 
apparently cut the Gordian knot by giving the contracted 
Attio form as in ij. 145, Qav/iaZov S' op&jirsc, for opiovrt^ or 
opaovTiCt leaving it to the reader to restore whichever form 
he would. Afterwards, when the poems were re-written 
from the old Attic into the Ionic characters, shortly after 
400 B.C., 80 Uttle was known of the Homeric dialect that 
the opposition between metre and form was surmounted by 
simple repetition of the vowel ; for instance, IxOvaai out of 
(X^tiai, f (Jioc from tpHiQ, &c., and bo a swarm of uJireal forma 
was called into existence which are easily got rid of when 
one understands their origin. 

Attio forms when they occur must have got into the text 
very late indeed : uiv, for instance, which is the common 
Greek form, must in every case be read for oriv, which was 
peculiarly Attic. 

Even when we have set aside the non-Greek forms and 
this Attic intruder, we have not a single dialect remaining, 
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but a strange mixture of Ionic and an A-dialect, which is 
none other than old Aeolic. This mixture is plain in the 
use of a and ri forms side by side, as vvjiipri beside dea and 
vvfjKjiawv. That such mixture is not original cannot be 
doubted; the point at issue is whether the older parts of 
the poems were originally Aeolic or Ionic. 

The ancients decided for the latter, not unnaturally, 
owing to the name and fame of the epic school of poetry 
at Chios. Now Fick, accepting Earchhoff's division of our 
present Odyssey into — (1) the old Eetum from Troy, with 
the (2) vengeance of Odysseus ; (3) the Telemachy, and (4) a 
later Eetum, with the conclusion, maintains that Kynaithos 
of Chios, the author of the Hymn to Apollo, first bound 
these together, and that, as he was an Ionian, he used that 
dialect chiefly, which would therefore characterize the pas- 
sages used for soldering, interpolating, and continuing ; but 
that the real and original germ of Homeric poetiy is in the 
Aeolic dialect ; and that at Aeolic Smyrna there was a com- 
munity of bards who used this dialect in their poems, and 
who, when Smyrna became Ionic, about 700 B.C., emigrated 
to Chios, where they themselves and their poem were Ion- 
ized. This Ionized Aeolic then became the dialect of our 
text, and of later epic poetry. 

The proof of the Aeolic origin of the poems lies in the 
language ; the digamma forbids us to regard them as Ionic, 
and forces us to accept the other alternative. For instance, 
the vocalized digamma in such Homeric forms as avipvov^ 
aviaxoh ayavog^ &c., correspond exactly with the Aeolisms 
avaroy avr)p, aveWa ; and even the absence of digamma in 
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some forms, as 6pi<i}, finds a parallel in Aeolic upqjUt (Sapp. 
3, 11). 

Amongst the Ionian ootemporaries of Homer (850 b.c.) 
the digamma had already gone ont of use, at least there is 
no trace of it in the oldest lonio poets or inscriptions. Aeo- 
lic, too, is the accent, aa may be seen in ^ijn'tra, ivpioira, 
afifiiQ, aKa)({j(ii}fo^, oAAuSiCj &c. Aeolio, too, is the psilosis 
in aXro, a/ia^a, aju/3fJ0rcu, a/Bpora^u, a|U<{0if, a/ivdi^, iifiap, 
(IjOKTrO?, &Q. 

Psilosis must of course be introduced in the poems in 
every case where the Ionic dialect had it, as airiKiaOat, kqt- 
riaOat, op^aro, and when this is done so few rough breath- 
ings remain, that we may substitute for them the Aeolic 
pBilosis. 

After examination of the remaining Aeohsms of Homer 
we arrive at this law, to which there is scarcely an exception, 
' that Aeolisms are only to be found where the Ionic dialect 
had no metrical equivalent for them', or where there was 
no word exactly corresponding to them in meaning. This 
throws a flood of hght upon the subject of mixed dialects, 
and shows that this mosaic of forms did not arise, like that 
in Spenser's Fair!/ Q'^^en, from a deliberate design to use 
an artificial dialect, but by a translating of the old Aeolic 
poems, word for word, into Ionic, in which, when there was 
not at hand a ready equivalent for any given word, that 
word was left unaltered, in its Aeohc form, amidst the sur- 
rounding Ionic, 

For instance, the Aeolic forma of the feminine a-declen- 
sion, vvfiipa, vOfiipa^, vvpipai, were transformed into the Ionic 
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equivalents vvfifpriy vvii^nQy vv/x^ijt, but the gen. pi. wfitpawv 
was allowed to stand because the Ionic gen. pi. w/u^loiv was 
not metrically an equivalent : similarly Oea was allowed to 
stand, because there was no corresponding Ionic form Oay (the 
correct form being ^ foo'c). 

Aeolic, too, is the metrical treatment of words, thus con- 
trasting sharply with the Ionic. The sharpening (verschar- 
f ung) of vowels on which the ictus falls is very common in 
Homer, both at the beginning and in the middle of words, 
both before vowels and consonants, and in the latter case is 
excellently shown by the doubling of the consonant, as in 
iWafie, That this was a favourite peculiarity of Aeolic 
poetry is well known from fragments of Alcaeus and Sap- 
pho. Theocritus, too, in his Aeolic idylls, 28, 29, 30, adopts 
this as a vital peculiarity of the dialect : it must not be con- 
founded with the Ionic lengthening of a vowel on which the 
ictus falls, the Ionic rtyipidovraiy riyadit)^ i)vopii\y being re- 
presented in Aeolic by avtpiOovraiy ayyaOiay avvopia : c in 
Ionic becomes through the ictus et (a spurious diphthong) ; so 
we find in Homer forms like hXriXovOa alongside of others 
like sAAajSe ; similarly o becomes ov, as in ovvofiay OuXv^uttoC' 

Other metrical considerations, too, seem to make for an 
Aeolic rather than an Ionic origin : an initial vowel in Ho- 
mer can in thesis follow another vowel, but among the old 
Ionian poets this is not the case throughout. Homer allows 
it in the dactylic ending of the first, in the main caesura of 
the third, and in the caesura of the fourth (hephthemimeris 
and so-called bucolic caesura), positions in which it does not 
occur amongst the lonians. 
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Even tradition harmonizeB with the supposition tKat the 
poems were originally Aeolic, since of the many birthplaces 
of Homer Smyrna is always named first. Now Smyrna was 
founded by Aeolians, and did not become lonie till it was 
conquered by the Colophoniaus,* which may well have caused 
the Homeridae to emigrate from Sm-yrua to Chios, where the 
poem was Ionized, dropping the digamma, and replacing 
Aeolic hy Ionic words. 

In an Italian copy of the manuscript, irtpX ' Apiaropxov 
irijii(iii>v we find the words ti)v Bt iroiijaiu {'O/ijjpou) avayiv- 
uitJKtaBai q£io( Ziuirtipoq 6 Miiyi'ti^ AloXiSi SiaXiKTtiif to S' 
avro KOI AiKaiiijOxog. If this was DichaearohuB of Messina, 
the celebrated pupil of Aristotle, and the author of the book 
irtpi 'AXko/ou, his opinion that the poems were originally 
Aeolio is of the very highest importance. 

A former generation of scholars being convinced that the 
Homeric poems originated amongst the lonians, found no 
difficulty in discovering all sorts of natural capacity in the 
lonians for epic poetry ; hut Fick maintains that to the un- 
biassed observer the truth seems quite the contrary. Ionic 
poetry from Kallinos to Hipponas shows a coarse realism, 
which is quite at variance with the spirit of Homeric poetry 
with its dream of a grander and a nobler past. But the 
keynote of Homer is that of AeoHo poetry ; both spring 
from deep feeling, of which the old lonians knew nothing. 
The ' Lament ' [^ and O) is half lyrical, and is the link 
between the old order of poetry and the new. 

By far the moat satisfactory argument that the poems 
• Mimuei-m 9 , Ilerodol, J. HO ; r«ua. vii. 6. 1. 
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were originally Aeolic is that they lend themselves ao easily 
to retranslation into that dialect, whereby we obtain a homo- 
geneous poem freed from the chaos of forms which fill our 
present test. Only ballad-Bin g era or learned students like 
ApoUonius Bhodius, or our own Edmund Spenser, eould use 
such a composite medium — an artificiality which would be 
wholly repugnant to poetry of suoh natural freshneaa and 
■vigour, though the later Ionian poets no doubt found little 
difficulty in adopting such a style, as the occasional Aeoliams 
which yet remaiued in the poem had grown familiar to their 
ears. 

"We must not call such a composite medium a 'language 
of art' {Kunst- dialect), for on such principles Fick remarks: 
the heroes of Fritz Router's story (' Ut mine Stromtid'), 
Uncle Braesig, carpenter Schulz, and sexton Suhr, would be 
talking the language of art without knowing it, and a sen- 
tence like ' ieh segge dir, dat du mi das bliewen lassest ', 
would be a masterpiece. 

But to return after our digression. If the poems were 
originally composed in Aeolic, and subsequently translated 
into Ionic, it follows that when, in turning our present test 
back into Aeolic, we come upon Ionic forms which resist all 
our efEort« to render them, we may rest assured that the 
passages in which they occur are later additions by an 
Ionian. 

Kirohhoff has, vrith considerable appearance of truth, 
divided the Odyssey into four epics — (1) the old Nostos of 
Odysseus ; (2) the later continuation, which Kaiser oalla the 
r/iTif OSuaaitoG ', (3) a more recent return of Odysseus; and 




(4) the Telemachy. Now, Fiek's researches aim at Bhowing 
that these four epics were eompoaed in Aeolic, but that their 
fusion together, that is, the Odyssey as we have it at present, 
is the work of an Ionian of the seventh century, and that 
he was no other than the Honierid Kyuaithos of Chios, who 
first published his compilation in Smyrna, 660 b.c. 

Fick points out how great a help to the memory, at a 
time whou the poems were not fixed in writing, must have 
been the symmetrical articulation of the old Nostoa of Odys- 
seus as given by Kirchhoff : it consists of ten portions of 250 
verses each, and contains five lays ; (o, |3, y, S, k) the nar- 
rative of the poet in his own perfion, and {t, Z, i, 9, i) the 
tftle told by Odysseus, these two totalities containing within 
them the smaller totaUties [a, ^) before Scheria ; (y, S) in 
Soheria ; {e, ^ the Kyklopeia ; and (n, 6) the Nekyia. To 
remember the Odyssey in its present arrangement, with its 
many changes of action and of scene, would almost neces- 
sitate the presupposition of a written copy. 

The rtatc 'OSuaniiug, Or the vengeance of Odysseus on 
the suitors [v. 185 ; \p. 296), was originally composed as a 
continuation of the Noatoa. The older form of the rfinc is 
enlarged by a later poet, who introduces new elements, and 
sometimes merely repeats the old ones. The transformation 
of Odysseus, for instance, is new ; but the loyal herd, Phi- 
loitioB, is copied from the good swineherd, Eumaeos, and the 
insolent Melantho from the disloyal Melanthioa, 

The later return of Odysseus, he supposes, was oTiginally 
related in the third person, and vi-as afterwards woven in 
with the oTTcSAoyoc by the editor. The subject is principally 
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the folly and sin of Odysseus' oompaniona, and the vengeance 
which the sun-god wreaks upon them. 

The Telemachy is sometimes entitled fj 6i(jjvoty and is 
full of signs and prophesyings of the return of Odysseus. 
We have a <prifiri (/3. 35) ; the omen of birds of Halitherses 
(j3. 146, sq,) ; the revelation of Athene (7. 371) ; the prophecy 
of Proteus (8. 361, sq,) ; Helen as Ovfiofiavri^ (o. 163, sq.) ; 
and lastly, Theoklymenos' and Telemachus' direct prophe- 
cies in o. 224, sq. 



XIV. 

I MtJST not leave the subject without treating of what has 
been done, or rather left undone, in Homeric criticism by 
the English classical school. 

In 1808 Payne Knight, who had been considerably in- 
fluenced by the * Prolegomena ', brought out an eccentric 
work, * the Iliad restored to its original form ', that is to 
say, with the digamma replaced, and certain arbitrary 
changes of spelling, &c., introduced. This bibliographical 
wonder was published in the grand style ; there were only 
fifty copies printed, so that in a few years they were rareties 
in the market, and fetched large prices, till in 1820 a second 
edition in quarto was published. Although it contains many 
absurdities, the work is of importance as a practical attempt 
to rise superior to the Wolfian dogma, that we cannot, in 
reconstituting Homer, get back beyond the text as arranged 
by the Alexandrians; for Knight will not bow to mere 
authority, but professes himself a follower of common sense : 
* saepe fit ut ludibria vulgi philosophorum deliciae sint : et 
Plato, Zeno, Berkeley, Hume, etc., serio tractaverint quae 
quivis e trivio homunculus jure risisset. Hujusmodi ho- 
munculum me esse f ateor : neque exquisitiore aliquo ingenii 
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acumine sed Gommuni hominis cujusvis sensu in re critica 
uti.' He then proceeds to establifih the separate authorship 
of Iliad and Odyssey, but beKeves staunchly in the unity 
of each poem. 

The influence of Payne Knight, however, was more than 
counterbalanced by the elaborate refutation and scholarly 
erudition of Colonel Mure, who carries his conservatism so 
far that he is not only behind Wolf, but actually behind 
the Alexandrians. He will not admit, for an instant, that 
the Iliad and Odyssey are by different authors, and so jea- 
lous is he of the rights of the divine bard, that he will 
scarcely grant that (i/». 296-(u), though rejected by Aristar- 
chus, is an interpolation. 

Mure studied the Germans who preceded him, but only 
did so when his mind was already made up on the question, 
and when the application of the axiom * that a work by an 
individual author may contain many inconsistencies \ was 
capable of becoming almost indefinitely elastic in his hands. 
His strongest argument for single authorship, namely, that 
many different bards would not all have selected the tenth 
year of the war for their theme, shows how deliberately he 
blinds himself to the fact pointed out by many Germans, 
that many passages in the poem cannot possibly have been 
intended to belong to that year — for instance, the catalogue, 
the view of the army from the Trojan walls by Helen and 
Priam, and the duel between Paris and Menelaus. He 
seems also quite untouched by the argument directed by 
Wolf against the single authorship of the Iliad, viz. that 
in a poem which should describe the defeat of the Ghreeks 
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we read of soaroely anything but their euccesseB, the number 
of elain Trojans largely preponderating over the number of 
Blain Greeks. On general resemblance between the books 
lie lays too much stress, while inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions are too easily condoned as unavoidable in such a long 
work, composed when writing was unknown, and intended 
for an uncritical audience. In Mure the English conserva- 
tive view of the poems has found its clearest expositor, and to 
the opponents of that view a hearing has been accorded, but 
not much more. In his criticism Eughshmen have readily 
acqoiesced, pleased, as they are, with its broad method, and 
wearied by the minuteness and frequent puerilities of the 
opposing school, and accepting as self-evident his proposition 
that ' general resemblance is a stronger orgimient for single 
authorship than proportional discrepancy ', Mure maintains 
that it is the natural difference of subject-matter which occa- 
sions the difference between Iliad and Odyssey, and he easily 
exposes the absurdity of deducing proof from such facts as 
that a Lesche and columns are mentioned in the Odyssey, 
but not in the account of the camp before Troy. Good ar- 
guments, however, do not suffice him, and he has recourse 
to sophistry. It is an ignoratio elenchi, to use the illustration 
of a painter exhibiting his work in pubhc, for every passing 
dilettante to draw his brush through the part which he may 
consider defectice : the critics do not give their opinion on 
what is defective, but on what they consider to be the work 
of different hands, the later work being often better than the 
earlier. 

To argue, as he does, for the genuineness of the Doloneia, 




tliftt it is not unworthy of Homer in matter or style, is quite 
beside the mark ; yet it is no unusual defence of any passage 
against which objeotion is taken. On other occasions we can 
hardly regard him as serious, aa when he shrewdly explains 
away the old objection of the Chorizontes, that Hephaestus' 
wife is Aphrodite in the Odyssey, but Chans in the Iliad. 
Are we really to believe that after Aphrodite's infidelity 
with Ares, Hephaestus divorced her, and married again, 
and that Homer in bis poems intended to convey to us this 
fact, a matter of which the later GJreeks were ignorant ? 

But now CoJonel Mure has been succeeded by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is nothing, it not of a party. He has practically 
adopted his predecessor's position with an impatience of con- 
tradiction, however, that is all his own. He adheres to one 
Homer, author of both Iliad and Odyssey, and he employs 
the greatest ingenuity in tracing through the various hooks 
many slight resemblances which he forces to do duty as 
evidence of single authorship. Indeed, whatever Mr, Glad- 
stone has advanced of importance on the question proper is 
but a detailed exposition of what Mure had broadly stated, 
accompanied by much sentimental admiration and devotion 
to an imagined Homer. Mure had at least accorded the 
Germans, up to his day, a hearing, hut Mr. Gladstone's ears 
are as the adder's. From his three-volume work, ' Homer, 
and the Homeric Age', pnbhahed in 1858, it is plain that 
he not only has neglected the Germans, but has not even 
gone through Wolf, of whose book be mentions Kttle more 
than its date of pnhHoation. Indeed it would scarcely be 
worth while noticing Mr. Gladstone's work on the question 
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proper, were it not that by the publication of his Juventus 
Mundi, eleven years afterwards, he called the attention of 
the world to the fact that during that long interval he had 
consistently avoided acquainting himself with what had been 
said of a subject on which it pleased him to be dogmatic. 
Yet even this neglect might have been pardoned in one so 
busy with public affairs, did he not subsequently by the pub- 
lication in 1878, of a primer meant for the widest diffusion, 
maintain the views of thirty years ago as obstinately as 
ever, and with such utter disregard of the opposing school 
that no reader would ever suspect that a view contrary to 
his own prevailed so widely on the Continent. 

But apart from German criticism, which he so shunned, 
it is strange that, though his great fellow-countryman Grrote, 
whose judgment on the Homeric question is so sound and 
impartial, had long been trying to teach the English world 
sense, yet Mr. Gladstone is quite untouched by his influence. 
Indeed Grote seems to have foreseen Mr. Gladstone's case 
with prophetic clearness when he says, *No man can pro- 
duce arguments sufficiently cogent to contend against oppos- 
ing preconception '. Grote's attempt to resolve the Iliad is 
a very sensible one. Although a imity pervades the Hiad, 
although * it is no mere congeries but an organism ', yet he 
sees that it ^ presents the appearance of a house built upon a 
plan comparatively narrow, and subsequently enlarged by 
successive additions'; and his division of an Achilleis (A, 9, 
A-X) from an Ilias (B-H, K), afterwards augmented by 
books ^ and Q, is substantially correct, and has found a 
supporter in Prof. Geddes. The Odyssey he accepts as a 

N 
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totality ; but this may be pardoned him, since in his day it 
had not been subjected to the rigid examination which it has 
since undergone at the hands of Kirchhoff. 

With the exception of Prof. Geddes, Mr. Mahaflfy, and 
some few others, the great body of English scholars is apt to 
decline expressing any opinion at all upon the question, or 
else they follow Mr. Gladstone's lead, no doubt owing to the 
great fame he has won in other fields, so that his views re- 
quire especial attention. 

Mr. Gladstone's first book, * Homer and the Homeric 
Age ', treats the matter as a parergon, one of the objects of 
the work being to prove the providential government of the 
world, from which it is surely a far cry to the Homeric 
question. The author maintains that, for discussing the 
subject, knowledge of the text is the one thing needful ; but 
surely such knowledge would keep him from such an incor- 
rect statement as that which he makes in his * Primer ', pub- 
lished thirty years after — ^Almost the. only real discrepancy 
of the text is the case of Palaemenes, leader of the Paphla- 
gones, who is slain by Menelaus in the fifth book, but weeps 
among the mourners at the death of his son Harpalion in 
the thirteenth' (p. 25). His hackneyed argument that the 
types of character and the facts all through the poem are 
much the same is of but little importance. Surely if one 
wrote a poem on the same subject at the present time one 
would not dare to depart very glaringly from the traditional 
types in the story. 

Later we fiad Mr. Gladstone tripping in his logic. After 
he has used the word Homer, as meaning the author of both 
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Iliad and Odyssey togetlier, or at least of either of them 
separately, he saya it is abHurd to believe in a multitude of 
Homers. But even on the supposition that there were two 
Homers, they could scarcely be said to constitute a multi- 
tude ; and on the other hand if a multitude of bards con- 
tributed to frame the poems, they would not be all Homers 
in the sense which Mr. Gladstone attEtchea to the word. Yet 
80 pleased is he with this logical fallacy, that he calls it an 
' overwhelming ' proof of the unity of authorship ; and then 
goes on to say that the ' ordinary ' reader will of himself 
pereeiye the unity of the poems, ' and as he continues to be- 
lieve therein the beUef will grow stronger ' : but such belief 
is a very different thing from proof. 

And here let us give a definite instance of Mr. Glad- 
stone's beliefs preconceived and out of relation with fact. 
He asserts of Thetis (p. 76) that she ' has not lost the arch- 
ness of coquetry ' ; and when she grasps Zeus' chin (after 
the earnest manner of a suppliant), Mr. Gladstone tells us 
that ' she having already embraced him by the knees with 
one arm, and touched him under the chui with her right hand, 
ponriNGLT imi&ti that he shall aay aye or nay'. Such a 
scene is not of Homer's imagination surely, but of Mr. 
Gladstone's. 

Or again, to take another instance of Mr. Gladstone's 
a priori theorizing. We have seen that he is intuitively 
certain one poet was author of the poems ; he is also intui- 
tively certain that this author deliberately accommodated 
sound to sense. ' Homer varies iooeasantly the velocity of 
his movement and the weight of his tread, in due proportion 
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to the subject he is exhibiting. . . . When he has to describe 
the rapid motion of the flying chariots, or when he tells of 
the Kght velocity of the mares that had Boreas for their 
sire, the rapid, that is to say, the short syllables of each 
verse are increased to eight or even ten. . . . When, on the 
other hand, he has to describe hard, heavy blows, or the 
massive constituents of an abimdant banquet on the tables, 
and on two similar occasions, he goes so far as to exclude 
short syllables altogether, by what are termed spondaic 
lines '. Now in the Iliad one line is dactylic in every 4*91, 
and in the Odyssey one in 5*23 ; and of these dactylic lines 
the majority in nowise express * velocity of movement '. For 
instance, A. 30, rtfiBriptj^ bvI otjcqi ev "Apyu Ti}\6di irarptig. 
The nature of the hexameter is such that the dactyls, as a 
matter of course, preponderate over the spondees. Of spon- 
daic lines Mr. Gladstone, in both Iliad and Odyssey com- 
bined, only instances four; but a fifth would have shown 
him how imtenable was his theory, viz. B. 813, Trjv ij roe 
avSpeg "Barieiav KiKkritTKovtriy where the poet has used as many 
spondees as possible, but where there is obviously no mimicry 
of the sense intended. But perhaps the best refutation of 
the theory is, that when the funeral of Patroclus is described, 
on which occasion, if ever, spondaic lines are wanted, there 
are actually two sequences of five dactylic lines. In fact 
there are thousands of dactylic lines in Homer which are 
not mimetic. The occasional correspondence, therefore, of 
sound and sense in other dactylic lines cannot be said to be 
intentional — in fact the very contrary may almost with cer- 
tainty be inferred from the fact that in the lines ^. 362-533, 
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devoted to the chariot race, where, if anywhere, * velocity of 
movement ' is continually recurring, the proportion of dactylic 
lines is not only less than the proportion of such lines in theUiad 
separately f or the Odyssey separately y but is actually less than the 
proportion of such lines in the rest of the same book. 

In his etymological disquisitions, too, we find this same ten- 
dency to theorize d priori. He says (p. 102) : * It seems that the 
Pelasgian tongue supplied both peninsulas (Greece and Italy) 
with most of the words relating to the primary experience, 
and to the elementary wants and productions of life; but not 
with those of a more arduous range, such as war, art, poetry, 
and song. . . . Speaking generally (p. 96), the words of Latin 
and Greek which most closely correspond are words relating 
to the commonest objects of perception, and the primary 
wants of life, and forms of labour \ Under which head 
the following are given by way * not of exhaustion, but of 
example ' : 



t .•/ 



Koivrj, cena, 
(TtTos, cihus. 
drpvyeros, tritieum. 



fjirjpo^if femur, 
PpaSvs, tardus. 



\ V 



Of course in 1858 it was natural to follow Niebuhr, Bishop 
Marsh, and Doderlein ; but in 1869 to have no more recent 
authority than a book published in 1838 is inexcusably 
behind-hand. 

Grote's theory, which we have seen had so little effect in 
England, though spoken of with respect in Germany, and 
indeed forming an epoch in Homeric criticism, has been 



* * Horn. Stud.' p. 300. 
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accepted in the main by Prof. Geddes, who believes that our 
Iliad is made up of an Aohilleis and an Hias combined, and 
that the author of this Ilias is also the author of the Odys- 
sey ; but like Qxote he admits too easily the unity of the 
Odyssey, yet without being able to plead Qxote's excuse ; for 
Prof. Geddes' criticism is quite irrespective of the Germans, 
and might have been penned before the Odyssean researohes 
of Kirchhoff and Kayser, so little is it affected by them ; yet 
this may perhaps be condoned on the plea of originality and 
independence. 

Prof. Jebb's intended work on Ghreek literature is unfor- 
tunately still impublished; but from what he has said in 
his ' Primer of Greek Literature ', it would seem that he is 
merely inclined to follow Bergk's lead, and place Homer be- 
tween 940-850 B. c. He is a decided Ohorizontist, and is of 
opinion that Homer was bom at Smyrna, and the poems 
were originally composed in Ionic. 

Mr. Paley has pursued a course of his own, which is as 
eccentric as it is original. He took the precaution to veil his 
theories, on their first publication, by the thin disguise of a 
Latin dress — 'Homeri quae nunc extant an reliquis oycli 
carminibus antiquiora jure habita sint '. The view he sets 
forth is, that our Iliad and Odyssey did not exist till the end 
of the fourth century, b.c. — in fact, till the time of Plato, 
who is the first author whose quotations tally with our pre- 
sent text ; and that then our * Homer ' was vamped together 
by a certain Antimachus of Colophon, from old, and, till then,^ 
obscure legends of the Cyclic poems. 

To support this view Mr. Paley draws arguments (1) from 
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the infrequenoy of referenoes to our Iliad and Odyssey in 
the early lyric and tragic poets, though by them Homer is 
often spoken of ; (2) from the absence of scenes taken from 
the Iliad and Odyssey upon the vases of this period, although 
other epic subjects are constantly depicted. Mr. Paley also 
(3) sees confirmation of his theory in many more modem 
Attic forms and false archaisms which occur in the language 
of the poems ; furthermore (4) he believes that until Peri- 
clean times writing and writing materials were not common 
in Ghreece, and therefore that the composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey was till then impossible. 

Now, that the poets and potters do not handle themes 
treated of in the Iliad may be explained, as Mr. Paley ad- 
mits, on two hypotheses, viz. that they ignored them, or that 
they deliberately avoided them. Mr. Paley chooses the 
former alternative, and it suits his theory to do so ; but in 
all probability the latter is the true explanation. What 
poet would be foolhardy enough to rival Homer, and re- 
handle some scene treated with such consummate art by the 
first of poets? What dramatist would venture to present 
upon the stage the parting of Hector and Andromache? 
what actor to act it? what artist to depict it? Is not 
this avoidance of the subjects treated by Homer the very 
highest homage? Would not the Greeks, to whom the 
Homeric poems were what the Bible is to us, have been 
likely to resent any alterations made by a playwright in 
legends which had acquired a sacred character, and were 
looked upon with the deepest reverence ? Would not the 
potters have been more likely to depict upon the vases, in 
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preference to Homeric scenes which would make large de- 
mands on their imagination, scenes from popular tragedies 
giving the pose plastique which they had presented to their 
eyes from day to day ? And, though not making direct 
reference to Homer, surely Sophocles, to say nothing of 
Herodotus, is filled with his spirit. Yet how this can be 
accounted for on Mr. Paley's theory is hard to see. 

Mr. Paley sets the use of writing far too late ; the in- 
scription at Abu Simbel of Greek soldiers in the service of 
Psammetichus, which we must assign at the very latest to 
B.C. 600, more probably to 650, shows that writing even 
then was not uncommon, at least among the aristocrats. 
But apart from this, the odes of Pindsu: and the plays of 
Aeschylus, which of course needed writing for their compo- 
sition, are anterior to the date which Mr. Paley assigns to 
writing. Moreover, Plato, who is Mr. Paley's sheet-anchor, 
inasmuch as he is the first author whose quotations from 
Homer agree with our text, though brought forward as a 
witness on Mr. Paley's side, unfortunately testifies against 
him, for he expressly says (Eep. x. pp. 595, c. 598, D., 
607, A.) that Homer was the father and originator of tra- 
gedy, i, e, that our Homer (for Plato's Homer, as Mr. Paley 
admits, is our Homer) preceded the tragici^ that is Thespis 
and all the rest. Herodotus, too, speaks of Homer as the 
author of the Iliad (ii. 116), i.e. as our Homer, and places 
him 400 years before his own time. Here then is the opinion 
of two literary Greeks of great eminence, and in these we 
may well acquiesce in preference to the hypothesis that, in 
an age sensitively alive to all things intellectual, two such 
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splendid bodies of poetry as the Iliad and Odyssey should 
oome into existence without making a stir, and, stamped with 
the name of Homer, should pass current alongside of the in- 
ferior material which we must suppose to have borne that 
name till then. It is in his choice of a new Homer, how- 
ever, that Mr. Paley is perhaps most unhappy ; for Antima- 
chus, so far from being the author of the poems, was only the 
editor of a recension of them, and his acknowledged works, 
the *Thebais' and *Lyde', were overloaded with learning 
and pedantry.* The period at which Antimachus composed 
the poems, Mr. Paley says, was after the Tragic poets, and 
before Plato, which is much as if one should say, after Shat- 
«pere, and before Bacon. 

On the paucity of references to our Iliad and Odyssey in 
the writers before Plato Mr. Paley's theory is chiefly based ; 
but from what remains of those writers, if we but interpret 
the facts aright, we shall And that a conclusion diametrically 
opposed to that of Mr. Paley must be drawn. For instance, 
from Pindar, Nem. 7. 20, lyoi ll ttAIov IXirofiai \6yov 
^OSv<r<rlog fi iradev Sia tov aSvcTrfj yivirrBat "Ojuijpoi;, Mr. 
Paley quite arbitrarily dogmatizes that this does not refer to 
our Odyssey, because other poems, too, dealt with the story 
of Odysseus — * Nam plurima de Odysseo noverunt tragici 
de quibus silet Homerus' — and that these other poems 
were called Homeric by Pindar, and actually were so, our 
* Homer ' not having yet come into existence ! That the 
usual acceptation of the passage is the right one is manifest 
from the fact, that it is only our Iliad and Odyssey that 

♦ Prof. Mahaffy's * Hist, of Gr. Lit.' 1. 146, 192. 
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represent Odysseus' oharaoter favourably; and that he is 
traduced and represented as a trickster by almost eveiy 
other poem, and this treatment of his character began with 
the cyclic poets. 

When Euripides in the Cyclops introduces Silenus and 
his rout, Mr. Paley thinks this is evidence that he is follow- 
ing some legend different from our Odyssey ; but surely we 
must allow Euripides credit for sufficient originality to vary 
the Homeric story, especially in a Satyric drama, where Si- 
lenus and his followers are indispensable. In the same way,, 
too, in Aeschylus' Ransom of Hector, we must explain the ex- 
istence of the band of Phrygians which accompanies Priam 
to redeem Hector's body : they do not come from our Homer, 
nor from the work of any other old poet, but direct from 
Aeschylus' imagination, to form the chorus necessary to his 
play. Mr. Paley might as well assert that Sophocles must 
be following some legend different from that of Aeschylus 
and Euripides, because he varies the story of Philootetes, 
whose island Aeschylus and Euripides represent as inhabited, 
while Sophocles represents it as deserted. In Homer the 
reference is indecisive, the words used being merely Arifivi^ 

But a more glaring, and indeed ludicrous inabiKty to 
imderstand the significance of facts, is where Mr. Paley 
maintains that because Aristophanes in the Wasps (v. 180, 
seqq.) represents old Philooleon, when trying to escape from 
durance and return to the Courts, as essaying flight be- 
neath an ass, and exclaiming that he is Cutis, there must 
therefore have been in existence some other legend which 
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represented Odysseus escaping beneath such an animal. On 
another occasion, however, Mr. Paley has even surpassed 
himself in bald literalness of interpretation — * Ex ejusmodi 
rhapsodiis, ut opinor, non ex OdysseS. nostra, Aeschylus 
Clytaemnestram, afK^ta^aivav q SicuXXai; rii^a, oiKovaav Iv 
nirprnm vavriXoiv /3Aa/3i}i/, nominavit' (Agam. 1204). 

If we should grant that the argument drawn from the 
silence of the poets proved anything, it would prove too 
much ; for though Mr. Paley admits that the raw materials 
from which our Homer was subsequently manufactured were 
previously in existence, yet the obvious avoidance of re- 
handling these materials would furnish as valid an argument 
against their existence in the raw as in the manufactured 
state. 

With regard to the language of the poems, Mr. Paley, 
with his usual contempt for the sound guidance of German 
etymologists, has chosen his own path, and has been misled 
by an ignis fatuus. Surely nothing can be more impossible 
than that the poems were composed in the new Attic dialect, 
and besprinkled with old epic phrases to give them an ar- 
chaic look. Surely if this were the case, the contrast between 
them and the genuine old epics then extant would have been 
too marked for Plato or the Alexandrians to accept them. 
The occurrence of Atticisms can prove no more than that the 
poems underwent a certain modernizing which was perhaps 
inevitable. But this modernizing was only one of external 
form, for the spirit of the poems is quite uninfluenced by 
the spirit of republican Athens, which would be impossible 
had they been composed at the epoch Mr. Paley suggests. 
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We have said that English scholars are usually apt to 
decline expressing any opinion at all on the question ; and 
the most remarkable instance of this is the Provost of OrieL 
He, if any man, may well be thought to have such intimate 
knowledge of the poems as would render him competent to 
pronounce an opinion, yet he shrinks from doing so, hesitat- 
ing and vacillating in the most painful manner ; and though 
he has read the Germans, and uses the facts which men vnth 
decided views have accumulated, yet he will not assent to 
the conclusions which are obviously to be deduced therefrom. 
One sees this all through his * Homeric Ghrammar \* Facts 
there stated show what the Germans admitted long ago, 
viz. that as the diction of I, K, ^ and Q, differs from that 
of all the rest, these four books had not the same author 
as the others. Adopting the language of the Germans, he 
constantly speaks of « false archaisms ' ; but such language is 
unmeaning in Mr. Munro's mouth until he first decide at 
what time Homer lived. Yet so much does he dread an 
Aeolic Homer, that he will commit himself to no inferences 
whatever. 

But it is not merely in his Homeric Grammar that Mr. 
Munro so studiously avoids giving any opinion, but even 
in his latest work,t which publicly professes to deal with 
the question, his judgment is in suspense. Even on the 
ninth book he cannot decide, and keeps shifting his posi- 
tion in the most imsatisfactory manner; and the most one 
oan get from him is that, like Sir Eoger de Ooverley, he 

* * A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect '. Oxford : 1882. 
t * Homer's Iliad ', i.-xii. Oxford : 1884. 
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thinks * there is a good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question \ On the Doloneia he is more definite, not so 
much on account of any reasonable arguments advanced by 
the modems, as because of the authority of the Greek com- 
mentators ; and yet he sighs to think that this authority is 
not confirmed by the oldest scholia. To strengthen authority 
he gives a statement of the reasons which have been given for 
the lateness of the book — (1) that it comes in awkwardly ; 
(2) is cumbrous, and lacks proportion ; (3) that Rhesus and 
his Thracians are mentioned nowhere else ; (4) that the dic- 
tion contains late formations ; (5) with instances of a post- 
Homeric use of the article ; (6) pseudo-archaisms ; (7) aira^ 
€c/t>Y|/xlva, words common to the Odyssey, but not to the rest 
of the Iliad ; and that (8) the style and tone are dissimilar 
to the rest of the Iliad. Now if these reasons, separately 
or collectively, are potent to support the tradition of the 
ancients concerning the lateness of this book, why are they 
not valid in the case of other books, or other passages? 
Why will Mr. Munro not be content to accept tradition on 
its own merits without trying to strengthen it by argu- 
ments, whose validity in other cases he is so shy of ad- 
mitting? 

In his prefatory remarks on the ninth book we read : * this 
is not the place for a full discussion of the question whether 
it be part of the original Hiad or not ' ; which seems to mean 
no more than that Mr. Munro has not yet made up his mind 
on the matter ; nevertheless he essays to oppose Qrote, whose 
arguments (he asserts) do no more than show that the ninth 
book, if it is an addition, is a skilful and effective one; 
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as if those who maintain that a passage is late maintain also 
that it is bad. But Mr. Munro almost in the same breath 
retracts the plea of genuineness for which he is contending, 
distrustfully adding, * other arguments have been found in 
(1) peculiarities of language, and in (2) allusions indicating 
a more advanced state of knowledge than is found elsewhere 
in the Iliad ; (3j discrepancies with other books, and (4) the 
strange allegorical passage beginning at verse 602, sqq.^ And 
then he diplomatically takes his leave with the remark that 
after all, as the style of the book is unequal, * it may be 
doubted whether the sustained rhetoric of the speeches is 
quite Homeric \ I can well understand the perplexed 
reader exclaiming in the words of Terence, * Fecisti probe ; 
incertior sum multo quam dudum\ 

Of Fick's daring theory, for some criticism of which all 
may fairly have looked with hope to Mr. Munro, he has not 
ventured to say a word. In his Grammar he had put it off — 
' It is impossible to discuss a theory such as this in the brief 
space which can be given to it here '. In his more recent 
book, however, he has become such an obscurantist that Fick's 
name is not even mentioned, and all notice of what has been 
said on the question is dismissed in fourteen octavo pages, 
which give a bare skeleton of what was done between Wolf's 
and Grote's time. Here Mr. Munro * sets up his everlasting 
rest ' at a point where Friedlander left the matter in 1853, 
with his tract, ' Die homerische Kritik von Wolf bis Grote \ 
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THE EELATION BETWEEN THE MYCENAEAN AND HOMERIC 

AGE. 

Tbom the antiquities which remain at Mycenae it is certain that a 
•civilization extremely high existed in Greece long anterior to the 
Homeric age, probably about 1000 B.C. The external culture of 
this age was decidedly Eastern in its characteristics, and in the 
Homeric poems some faint traces or echoes of these yet remain. 
After this period of material splendour had passed away, there was 
a relapse amongst the Greeks as to external culture into what one 
might almost term barbarism, though intellectually there was great 
advance. The uncleanliness of the Homeric house is quite remark- 
able, as well as the extreme simplicity of the food, which is usually 
but meat and bread. Nowhere are fowl and vegetables mentioned, 
and fish, the delicacy of after times, is regarded as a miserable 
means of support.* The fortifications of abodes in the Epos are 
no longer of hewn stone, as in the Mycenaean period, but of wood 
and earth. 

At Mycenae the mode of burial was essentially dijfferent from 
that in the Homeric poems, and, without doubt, earlier. In 
Homer the body is burnt on a pyre ; the bones, when collected, 
are placed in a metal urn, buried in the earth, and covered with 
a mound. At Mycenae the graves are cut out of the rock, and 
•contain skeletons; they hold ashes, too, but these are of burnt 

* /I. 329-331, 5. 368, 369. 
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offerings, similar to those of Achilles at the burial of Patroclus 
(^. 166-169), or the victims in the Odyssey, slain beside a cenotaph 
in honour of the dead (a. 291, p, 222). On one skeleton flesh and 
muscle is to be seen, which indicates that some method of embalm- 
ing was used. Wax was employed by the Persians for the pur- 
pose of preserving the body, and honey by the Babylonians — a 
process not unknown to the Greeks — ^the Spartan king Agesipolis, 
who died of fever in Chalcidice in b. c. 380, being brought home to 
Sparta covered in honey (Xen. Hell. v. 3, 19). That the process 
of embalming had not been quite forgotten in Homer's time may 
be inferred from his use of the word rap^€iv, and other echoes are 
also to be found ; the body of Hector, for instance, lies in state for 
nine days ; that of Achilles for seventeen. Thetis keeps Patroclus' 
body fresh with nectar and ambrosia poured through the nostrils 
(T. 38, 39) — a process which is too realistic to be mere fiction ; and 
the dead bodies on pyres (i/r. 170, co. 24, 68) are surrounded with 
vessels of honey, which seems a reminiscence of the older custom. 

In Mycenae the faces were covered with masks of gold, as in 
Egypt and the East ; the walls were covered with plates of metal, 
and the dresses were ornamented with gold leaf sewed on, of which 
custom we find an echo in ©. 43, and N. 26, where Zeus and Po- 
seidon clothe themselves in gold: the golden breastplates, too, 
reminding one of that of the high priest of the Jews, seem remem- 
bered in the Aegis on Pallas' breast. There are to be found at 
Mycenae also seals and carved stones, neither of which are to be 
found in Homer, for Odysseus has no other means of securing his 
chest of treasure {0, 443-448) than a curious knot. Rings are not 
amongst the ornaments made by Hephaestus, nor amongst the 
suitors' gifts to Penelope, but they are numerous at Mycenae ; and 
on the whole the Mycenaean age was externally more brilliant 
than the Homeric, not owing to any self- developed art or manu- 
facture, but to the importation of these works of art and luxury by 
the Phoenicians ; for to the higher civilization of the East the early 
Greeks at first willingly surrendered themselves, but from the 
Homeric age onwards they asserted their own individuality. In 
Mycenae the walls are of hewn stone, with carvings on them ; in 
Homer there are no stone fortresses, but only ditches, mounds, and 
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palisades ; grarestonos, indeed, are meationed, but not as aculp- 
turetl. In Bome respects, however, the Homeric age is more ad- 
Taaced than the Mycenaean; for instance, the fihula is not to he 
found in Mycenae, and the arrow-points are soraetimeB made of 
stone. 

The great difference hetween the Mycenaean and Homeric age 
ia to be accounted for by the Dorian invasion of Peloponneaus ; the 
vanquiahed withdraw to Ionia, and have there to establish a foot- 
ing for themBelven. In the Epos, Mycenae is still calltd ttoXv- 
XpvtriK, but after the Dorians had thoroughly occupied the country, 
gold became bo rare, that when the Spartans in the first half of the 
flixth century wanted gold to make a statue of Apollo, they had to 
send to Sardis for it (Herod, i. 69). Amongst the exiled Ionian?, 
too, culture naturally ebbed ; the bodies of their friends they 
burned, and, owing to the insecurity of their abodi!, for ease of 
transport stowed the ashes in urns. They further had to think of 
the necessary and useful, rather than of the ornamental, so that 
we find among them no beautiful stone fortresses like those at 
Mycenae, but simply military works, such as are mentioned in the 
Epos. We know that the wall round the ships was of wood and 
earth, and from the fact that Poseidon fears (H. 445) it iviU eclipse 
the fame of the wall of Troy which he and Apollo built, it appears 
that that wall, too, was of earth and wood. 

The clasBical representation of the scenes from the poems is 
quite misleading, although familiar to most of us, the heroes being 
represented aa naked, the women in the garb of Periclean times, 
and in the background pillared temples. At Aleian<iria there was 
no such study as archaeology, and in the poems themselves there is 
naturally no deliberate description of those everyday surroundings 
with which all were familiar, so that the Greeks easily slipped into 
the error of picturing to thomselves the Homeric age as being like 
that in which they themselves lived. How absurd is such an ana- 
ehronisni may be seen from the fact that the Thracians arc highly 
civilized in the Epos, and not, as we read of them afterwards, bar- 
barians and dninkarda. They are armed like Achaeana, but more 
splendidly, and not as in Herod, vu. 75. They were «i rapport with 
Eastern civilization through the instrumentality of the Phoenicians, 
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who were the great means of commiinion between the peoples of 
that age, and from whom were heard stories of the short summer 
nights of the north, and of the Pygmies of Africa. It was Phoe- 
nician imports and works of art that first stimulated the imagina- 
tion of the Greeks. In E. 462, the poet represents Ares, when 
inspiring the wavering Trojans with courage, as appealing in the 
form of the Thracian Acamas, which would in the classic period 
of the fifth or fourth century have excited laughter. The bivouac 
of the Thracian Bhesus is very orderly, his chariot and armour 
beautiful ; the goblet which Priam gives with the other valuables 
as ransom for Hector is a splendid present from the Thracians. 
Afterwards the Thracians relapsed into barbarism; but at the 
period of which we speak the Greeks were inferior to them in ex- 
ternal culture; indeed, the Locrians (N. 712-721) have not iron 
helms, shields, or ash spears, but only bows ; and in p. 384 we 
read how the practisers of useful arts are summoned from abroad ; 
and it is a Lydian or Karian woman who is mentioned as staining 
ivory, from which we may conclude that works of art and luxury 
were chiefly imported. 

The graves at Mycenae are to be regarded as prior in date to 
the Dorian conquest, which took place in the tenth century. This 
then marks the superior limit, at a considerable time after which 
we may fix Homer's date ; the inferior limit is marked by the pic- 
tures on the vases found near the Dipylon in Athens, which closely 
represent Homeric manners ; the men in their usual daily dress are 
girded with swords : greaves are worn ; bodies lie in state, covered 
from head to foot with a pall ; there are funeral games, with tri- 
pods for prizes. These vases must be later than Homer, because 
already the making of them had become a trade, and similar ones 
are found widely in Asia Minor, and in the neighbouring islands, 
whereas in Homer nothing of trade or the industrial spirit is known 
at all. Furthermore, the Dipylon vases represent the ships with 
rams or rostra, while the Homeric ship is afK^tcAto-cra, *. e. * curved ' 
symmetrically at both ends. 

We must further be on our guard against confusing the Ho- 
meric costume and that of the classical period, even though the 
same words be used for both. The women's garb in Homer is 
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tight-fitting to the bust, ravviriirXoSf an epithet which is to be 
explained not as eXKccriTrcTrAo?, but as * stretching ' the robe — as ra- 
wTrripv^, * with wide-stretching pinions', Tavv<^Xotos, 'with smooth- 
stretched bark'. The girdle was worn loosely over the hips, and 
tied low in front (jSa^vfwvos), which explains the epithet fiaOvKoX- 
7ro9, the KoA-Tro? being that part of the garment which reached from 
throat to girdle ; this opened down, the front, as we see from the 
cavd? (H. 180) which Hera puts on fastened with cvcrat, while of 
course the later Dorian and Ionian x'-'''^^ '^^ fastened on the 
shoulder by a wepovrj or TropTnj, Similar also was the mode of 
wearing the peplos which Antinous gave to Penelope (o-. 292), and 
which was furnished with twelve irepovai : this explains the phrase 
koXttov dvufxivrj, * throwing open her bosom*, reminding one of 
avUvai irvXa^ ; whereas, if the garb were fastened on the shoulder, 
we would expect some compound of Kara. It is by means of this 
opening that the nurse of Eumaeus contrives to secret the stolen 
goblet, since from the figures on the vases we see the opening at 
the neck and for the arms is too smaU to aUow anything to pass by 
these apertures, and the central division is marked very distinctly. 
From the girdle down the robe fell straight and foldless. Wool was 
probably the chief material used in its manufacture ; but that linen 
robes, probably from Egypt and Phoenicia, were also common 
seems clear, from the use of such epithets as o-r/aXdet?, Xiirapos 
(X. 406), &c. That this divided robe was essentially Oriental and 
non-HeUenio is certain from the figures on monuments in Egypt 
and elsewhere. 

Pre-heUenic, too, and thoroughly Oriental is the use of many- 
coloured garments. In classical times white was in vogue, because 
it aUowed the eye to rest on the bodily form without the distractions 
of colour and pattern ; but in Homer we constantly meet the epi- 
thets, ttolklXo^, 7ra/A7rotKiXo9, and read of garments embroidered with 
SatSaXa TroAAa (H. 178). Andromache's web has ^pdva woLKtXa, 
and there are figured scenes in that of Helen (P. 125-128). In 
classical times there was nothing of the sort, since the folds in 
which garments were worn would have interfered with the scene 
pourtrayed, while the Homeric garb, fitting the body tightly, 
showed off the design. Not till the Greeks in Alexander's time 

O 2 
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began to orientalize, did these early dresses and the breast-division 
come into fashion again. Both Aristophanes and Plato mention 
coloured and figured cloaks as excessive luxuries (Plut. 530 ; De 
Rep. 8, p. 557, c). 

Pre-hellenic, too, was the woman's head-dress : 

rrj\€ 8* aTTo Kparos pdke Siajxara (riyaXoevra, 
afJLirvKa, K€Kpvif>aXov r ^Sc TrXcKTiyv avaj8ia'fxrjv 
KprjScfivov ff, o pd ol 8<i)K€ xpvo'erj *A<fipoSCTr]. 

From Etruscan monuments we see that the irXeKrrf dvaJ^ea-fxrf is a 
ribbon wound up round the K€Kpvif>aXos, which is a kind of vertical 
stiff chignon fastened to the head by a band, djiirvi, while the 
KprfiepLvov is a mantle-hood thrown over all. The K€Kpv<f>aXos can- 
not be taken as a net thrown over the hair ; it is essentially Ori- 
ental, and of course this is the only place where either it or the 
wXiKTrj dvaSia-firj is mentioned. It is worth while noticing that 
in H. 170-185, where Hera's toilet is described, no such chignon 
is mentioned, but the mantle (xpiySe/Avov) is placed directly upon 
the head, which seems to show that the two passages before us are 
of different dates. 

We must not picture to ourselves the hair of the heroes, al- 
though worn long, as free and flowing — a mode of wearing it which 
first appears in the sculptures of the time of Myron and Phidias, 
and in the red figured vases. The hair, though long, was probably 
bound together in a mass, and conventionally arranged : indeed we 
have almost certain confirmation of this supposition from A. 385, 
To^dra, XaiPrjTrjp, Kepa ayXac, Trap^cvoTriTra, where Kcp^ dyXae can- 
not mean bow-man, for Kcpa? is never used in the singular for a 
bow, nor is dyXao?, * bright ', used for dyoAAd/Acvos, * exulting in '; 
and besides, Kepa dyXal would be a weak repetition of Tofdra, al- 
though such an interpretation wins the approval of Ajistarchus : 
K€pa<s must mean, as the old scholiast explains it, and as antiquities 
prove, a horn-like arrangement of the hair ;* besides, the word is 
thus used by Archilochus, as we see from the scholion on to. 81, 

* Cf. Juv. XIV. 165, madido torquenfem comua cirro, and also Seryius ad. 
Aen. XII. 89, comua autem sunt pioprie concinni. 
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ol v€WT€poi Kcpas rrjv (rvfiirXoKtiv rStv rpv)(piv ofioCav K€paTL' tov 
KepOTrXdarrrfv 3,€lS€ TkavKoVy 'ApxCkoxo^, 

Euphorbus (P. 52) wears his hair artificially arranged, TrXox/w-ot 
0^ OL )(pv(r^ Tc Kttl dpyvpio i(r<f>'i^K<avTo, and in many graves are found 
gold spirals wHch were used for binding the hair in the manner of 
ringlets. So we read of Amphimachus, leader of the Karians (B. 
872): 

OS KoX ypvcrov ej(a)v TroXeftdvS' tcv, riiire Kovprj, 

The conventional arrangement of the hair was resumed in later 
times, but was abandoned in the classical period. Thucydides (I. 
6, 2) mentions that the lonians and Athenians, as late as the fifth 
century b. c, wore the Kp<apvXo^ fastened with rcTTtyes. Nor must 
we picture to ourselves the women with a shower of hair, but with 
carefuUy plaited tresses, as we see from (H. 175) : 

tO€ ;(atTas 
TTcfa/iteny, X^P^^ ttAokci/aovs IttXc^c <f>a€LvovSf 
Kokovs afJil3po(rCov^ Ik Kpaaros aOavdroio, 

The masks found at Mycenae show that the beard was worn 
conventionally in a wedge-shaped form, and this gains some con- 
firmation from the fact that the razor is mentioned, though in a 
late book of the Iliad.* Probably the upper lip was shaved, as in 
Egypt, and to this Archilochus refers (frag. 60) : 

ov <f>LK€(i} fieyav cTpaTrjyov ovSk hiatreirXiyiiivov 
ouSe ^oo'Tpvxoia'L yavpov ovS* xnreivprjfievov. 

From Plutarch (Cleom. 9) we learn that at Sparta, the most conser- 
vative of states, this custom long prevailed. We should remark, 
too, as an important note of difference between the Homeric and 
the classical age, how seldom is mentioned the bath, that luxury of 
after-times. Pre-hellenic, too, is the delight in strong perfumes 
(H. 171-174), which seem not merely to have been used for the 
person, but even to scent rooms {Oakdfuo eucoSa Krjtotvn) and gar- 
ments (eifiara OvtaBea). 

* ivl ^vpov XffTarai afc/i^s, K. 173. 
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The error of believing in a single Homer is not more incorrect 
than this one of picturing the men and women of the poem in 
classical costume, after the manner of Flaxman. For example, the 
scene of Helen amidst the elders on the Trojan wall, as presented 
to the imagination of the poet, was perhaps something of the fol- 
lowing kind : — Priam and the elders, clothed in tight-fitting chitons, 
many of them wearing carefully-arranged linen garbs, reaching to 
the very feet, with straight and foldless mantles of red or purple 
drawn round the back and shoulders, some with rich patterns, the 
king's, perchance, with a battle-scene upon it ; their faces, with 
shaven upper lip and formal wedge-shaped beards, set as in a frame- 
work of hair, bound in gold spirals, and hanging down on each 
side. Helen wearing a richly embroidered peplos, strongly per- 
fumed, and showing by its close fit the contour of the lovely form 
beneath. Glittering on her breast are the golden fibulae which 
fasten the divided bosom of her dress ; round her throat a necklace 
of gold and amber ; her hair elaborately plaited, the head probably 
overtopped by the stiff kck/ou^oXo?, round which is twisted the 
avaBecTfirjf on her brow the golden dfiirvi, and over all, as a foil to 
the richly- coloured picture it sets off, the hood {Kp-jSe/jLvov, Ka- 
XtnrTpa) of white linen. It is a scene of conventional form and 
various colour essentially Eastern, and lacking the dignified freedom 
and just proportion of the true Hellas. 

It is a curious fact that, though tools of iron are often mentioned 
in the Epos, weapons are usually spoken of as made of bronze. If 
we except the suspected verse (A. 123) which ascribes to the arrow 
of Pandarus an iron point, the club of the Arcadian Ajeithoos (H. 
141-144) is the only iron weapon mentioned in the Iliad; while in 
the later Odyssey (tt. 294, and t. 13) the line 

dvTO^ yap €<f>eKKerai dvhpa (rlSrjpoSy 

shows that when these verses were composed the weapons must 
have been more commonly made of iron, although the later poets 
who expanded the Epos, still using the conventional style, represented 
the combats as carried on with bronze weapons, only occasionally 
thus letting slip something which showed how times had changed. 
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As regards the use of the war- chariot we find the same conven- 
tional treatment common in the poems, seemingly a faint echo of 
Mycenaean times ; for that chariots were in use in Mycenae is plain 
from the pictures on the pottery. In the Homeric poems chariots 
are frequently mentioned, but no clear account is given of their 
use in the actual combat. To judge from the figures on the seals 
found at Mycenae, the corselet and greaves of metal which were 
afterwards so common in the Homeric age were then unknown, 
and were only adopted by the Greeks after the Dorian invasion — a 
fact which shows how hard a fight the immigrants into Ionia had 
to establish themselves. That this later equipment was thoroughly 
satisfactory, and that the steady bronze-clad hoplite made a pow- 
erful impression on the Eastern imagination, is clear from a story 
told by Herodotus (n. 152), how, when Psammetichus had taken 
flight into the marshes, an oracle declared that he would be able to 
avenge himself if bronze men should rise out of the sea. The pro- 
phecy was fulfilled when heavy -armed lonians and Karians landed 
at Sais, and entering his service, vanquished his foes. The fiCrpri 
and the oval shield, however, which are so usual in Homer, almost 
immediately dropped out of use. 

A reader of the Homeric poems must ever bear in mind how 
many Eastern influences affected the Greeks of that age — ^influences 
which afterwards lost their power on Greek life ; in fact, if a mo- 
dem were magically transported into the megaron of an Ionic 
prince, and even were a Homeric bard singing there, yet from the 
conventional style of art, and the manifold variety of colour which 
would everywhere meet his eyes, he would feel as though he were 
sitting in Nineveh at the court of Sanherib, or at Tyre in the palace 
of King Hiram, and not in a company of Greeks. 

But in spite of Orientalism in external matters, intellectually, 
in conception, feeling, and thought, we already find in the Epos all 
that individualizes the Greek race of after- times. Perhaps most 
remarkable is the dislike of everything objectless and purposeless 
which is apparent all through the Epos, and which was so distinc- 
tive of the later Greek. Thoroughly Hellenic is the glowing en- 
thusiasm for physical beauty. In the poetry of no other people is 
there anyone who approaches Helen in the elemental power which 
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her beauty exercises, l^or does this aesthetical appreciation con- 
fine itself to youthful forms, but extends even to the old. When 
Achilles looks upon the beautiful face of aged Priam he is moved 
by the same feeling of admiration as that which inspired the Athe- 
nians when they ordained that the most beautiful old men should 
be ^oAAo^d/ooi at the Panathenaea. Even in the cult of the nude, 
which was afterwards so highly developed, the Epos shows that 
the first step has been already taken. When Hector is slain by 
Achilles, and stripped of his armour, and the Greeks coming about 
him marvel at the beauty of the naked body (X. 369), they already 
display the same aesthetic sensibility which, many centuries after- 
wards, the Athenian soldiers displayed at Plataea, in presence of 
the slain Persian general, Masistios (Herod, ix. 25). In X. 71-76, 
Priam says it matters not if a youth lie slain and naked, for he is 
lovely to look upon, but an old man lying thus is a sorry sight. A 
contemporary of Sophocles would scarcely have spoken otherwise, 
yet in the Homeric age this feeling is quite abstract, and has no 
direct influence on manners. It is still regarded as disgraceful for 
a man to be naked amongst men (B. 262). In the boxing and the 
wrestling match the loins are girded (^. 683, 700) ; and not until 
the 15th Olympiad does the Lacedaemonian Acanthus dare to run 
naked.* 

Thoroughly Hellenic, too, are the forms of the gods, as pour- 
trayed in the poems. There occur, indeed, many hideous concep- 
tions, but these did not admit of modification by the poet, partly 
perhaps because they were fixed through Oriental influence, and 
partly because they had already struck root in the minds of the 
common people. We need only instance hundred-handed Eriareus, 
the giants Otus and Ephialtes (A.. 305-311), nine fathoms long, and 
nine ells broad, and Scylla, with her twelve feet, six necks, six 
heads, &c. 

The early poetry of no other nation shows such genius for the 
plastic arts as the Homeric. The poet of the shield of Achilles 
shows his ability to conceive a pictorial whole, perfect in itself, and 
inspired by one idea, and he groups his pictures on principles un- 
surpassed even at the best period of the arts. It took more than a 

* Thucyd. i. 6, 4 ; Pausan. v. 8, 3 ; Dionys. Hal. vn. 72. 
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century before the Greeks could represent such a pictorial whole, 
except to the imagination. It took still longer for the heroes, so 
sharply individualized in the Epos, to find expression in marble or 
bronze. Not until Phidias was the Homeric Zeus revealed to the 
«yes of men. 



II. 

VILLOISON»S PROLEGOMENA. 

YiLLoisoN had been sent on a literary commission to Yenice in 
1781, by King Louis XYI. While there he collected the unedited 
scholia on the Iliad, and arranged them for publication. The ms. 
which contained them was in the library of St. Mark, No. 454. It 
is in folio, and of the tenth century, that is, two hundred years 
prior to Eustathius. The calligraphy is most careful, and displays 
ancient characteristics and ancient orthography to be found no- 
where else. The text of the IHad presents us with the hypodia- 
stole, the hyphen, and inter-aspiration. The hypodiastole (ly wo- 
^ioo-toXtJ) resembles our comma, and has been preserved by some 
editors to distinguish o, tc (o tc) from ot€ ; Oj tl {o ti) from ort ; 
TO T€ (to tc) from totc, &c. Porphyry says it was used to separate 
words that one might confuse when closely written, as lortv, 
OU5 and icTTL vovs, which were usually written without division 
(coTivovs). The hyphen (17 v^ei/), a little curve placed beneath 
the line, marked the union of the factors of a compound word, 
as ovetpoTToXo?, KopvOaioXos, or showed that one idea was intended 

to be conveyed by two words written separately, as wvKa irovrj^oio, 
irvXaprajo Kparepoio, In case of tmesis, where a preposition is sepa- 
rated from its verb, the preposition bears no accent. With regard 
to inter-aspiration, there were several usages ; but the principal one 
was to mark the etymology of compound words when the second 
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component was from a word beginning with a vowel or p. Thus 
Aristarchns wrote i^ka-vqv in O. 235, to show that the word came 
from €^ and t-qfii. The manuscript gives at A. 8, ^vtrjK€, and 
the scholion on the passage is Sacrwerat to ^lrjK€, Before the 
invention of H, and the long vowel H, the symbol for which had 
originally been used to mark the aspirate, forms like K5YNHEEKE, 
or K50NHEEKE, were common, since the old Greeks wrote o for 
V, as well as for w and ov. Sometimes the inter-aspiration served 
to distinguish two words which were exactly alike in form, as 
"Evpvakos, the proper name, and cv/ovoAo? the adjective. In writ- 
ing €vpvaXo9y the adjective, the inter-aspiration showed that tho 
idea of the sea was in the word. In writing the proper name^ 
EvpvdA.09, there was no need to draw attention to the connotation 
of the word, what it denoted being the main point. In an inscrip- 
tion on the Farnese column we find ENHOAIA for tvoSCa, from 
which it is clear that the inter-aspiration was usual in early writ- 
ing, and not a mere conventionality of the Alexandrians. This is 
also proved by the fact that the word raws was written raws by 
them. The word is not of course a compound; raw? stands for 
TAH05, Aeolian raFm, Latin pavo. The old aspiration H of the 
lonians and Athenians was sometimes an equivalent of the Aeolic 
digamma, or of the P, which the Pamphylians, according to Hera- 
clides, were accustomed to place between the vowels. 

Much in the same way the old grammarians, as Porphyry tells 
us, used always to put upon the letter p, even when single and in 
the middle of a word, either the smooth or rough breathing; when it 
was joined with a tenuis they gave it the smooth breathing : when 
joined with an aspirate, the rough ; as, for instance, 'Arpcys, 
KcxTrpo?, but xpo^os 0p6vo9. Examples of this use are frequent in 
the Marcian Codex, which gives not only the old readings, but also 
the old orthography of the Alexandrians. 

A remark of Porphyry in his book, Trept Trpoo-wStas, is worth 
quoting : — la-reov otl iirl crvfx.<f>(livov TiO^rai cvos fiovov, rov p, ^ 
oacreia kox y] ij/LAy em rov po)/Jirj, Kai pco), riu^rai ri dacreia cirt oe 
rov pap09, o (rqfxaLveL ^pifjio^ Kara rovs AtoXctg, xj/iXi^ . . . ical 8ia 
TLy papo9 ij/cXovTaL OTL rj AioXls yXwrra to xJ/lXovv to. trroi^elcL 
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An interesting example of the strictness of the ancient gram- 
marians' orthography is to be fonnd in 0. 206, where evpyowa Zrjv* 
ends the line, and avrov begins the next. Of course Zrjv* is for 
Zrjvay the final letter of which is elided by synapheia with the 
avTov followTng. It is wrong, therefore, to write Zrjv by apocope, 
as some do. The Alexandrians all maintain that it is a case of 
elision — ^nay more, Aristarchus says the v does not belong to the 
verse it appears to terminate, but rather to the beginning of the 
next, and that the true orthography is Zrj-v, avrov, as the Yene- 
tian MS. writes it. Compare the scholion on Q. 331 : ovtco? Trjv 
(rwaXoLKJyrjv StciXcv 'AptcrTa/o;(09, Zrj-v , cv a/)x5 "^^^ aTC\ov ro v 
^€ts. Eustathius, too, gives the old rule, et fiicrov Svo ffxDvrj ivraiv 
evpiOrf (Tvixffnavov iv aTrkorrfrt, ij (rvv$€<r€L, y kol auvaXot^^, tw 
Sevripta, rovriari t<3 iirayofjievfo (fxovrjtvTL, aKoXovOei, 

The old grammarians who busied themselves with the emen- 
dation of manuscripts used not only to correct the mistakes of 
copyists, but used to place above doubtful vowels the symbols 
which we employ to mark longs and shorts. It is a remarkable 
fact that this usage does not occur even once in the Venetian ms. 
The grammarians, too, if we are to believe Porphyry, used to place 
grave accents on every syllable which had not the acute nor the 
circumflex. But the uselessness of this habit caused it to be aban- 
doned, since of course every syllable which has not the rovo^ proper 
has the grave accent. Besides, it was only in books meant for 
learners that even the accents which we use were employed ; in 
all other instances the accent was only affixed in cases of ambiguity 
or difficulty, or on account of the peculiar and unusual prosody of 
the dialect which the author used. Kot until the seventh century 
of our era did it become usual to mark the accent of every word. 

Yilloison dwells at great length upon the cunning craftsman- 
ship of Aristophanes of Byzantium in devising symbols for mark- 
ing accents, breathings, quantity, divisions of a word, union of 
two words with one another, and punctuation of sentences and 
paragraphs. 

The Yenetian ms. gives all these details of orthography, but it 
does more, for it gives before a countless number of lines the cri- 
tical signs which the Alexandrians used, the o/SeXos, o^ScXos a-vv 
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axrrepio'Kiff darepCcrKO^ Koff cavrov, SittX^ KaOapa, SittX^ irepicoriy- 
fihrrjy avrLcrtyfia oxttlktov, avTicriyyua. Trcptccmyftei'ov, Kopwvky &c., 
to mark lines spurious, obscure, corrupt, or remarkable, false read- 
ings of Crates, emendations of Aristarchus or Zenodotus, peculiar 
orthography, &c. These signs, which never before were published, 
Yilloison gave in his edition with full explanations taken from the 
till then unedited pages of the ms. 483. 

These marks not only show us the verdict passed upon certain 
verses by Aristarchus, but also inform us what later critics thought 
about such a verdict. Everybody remembers how Lucian (Yer. 
Hist. n. 20) asks the shade of Komer what verses are spurious, 
and what are genuine, and how that good old soul claims all as 
his, and scofPs at the critics, Zenodotus and Aristarchus, for their 
ilnjxpoXoyCa and want of poetic feeling. Callistratus composed a 
book against the extremes to which the critics went (their roXfti}- 
jjLwra or TraparoXfirj/jLaTaf as he called them), and another against 
athetizing, tt/oo? ras d^cTTyo-cts. Fragments of this book and of 
those of Didymus Chalcenterus, ttc/oI rrjs Apiorap^tiov SiopOioo'cui^, 
have been preserved iu the Venetian scholia, in which are also 
quotations from the works of Ammonius of Alexandria, Tryphon, 
Ptolemaeus Ascalonites, Dionysius Thrax, and Parmeniscus, either 
defending or impugning the opinions of Aristarchus. Demetrius 
Ixion, too, is quoted at Z. 437, iv tw tt/oo? tovs aOerovfiit^ovS' 

Amongst the many marks in the Yenetian ms., one is peculiar, 
made by dropping wax upon the parchment. Yilloison had seen 
the same mark in mss. at Amorgos, Patmos, and on Mount Athos, 
and he acquiesces in the explanation given by Emesti in his Index 
Latinitatis Ciceronis under Cerula, viz. that the ancients use it 
to mark passages which they wished to examine further, or with 
which they found some fault. 

In the inner margin of the ms. are carefully given the various 
readings (often much better than the common ones) of very old 
copies, and of those public * city' editions, of which we hear in 
connexion with Massilia, Chios, Cyprus, Crete, Sinope, and Argos. 
Yilloison in a note draws a comparison between the fate of the Ho- 
meric poems and of the Koran. Both were originally unwritten. 
The Homeric poems were divided into books by Aristarchus, just 
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i by Phllippus OpuntiuB, and so the Koran 
was divided by later Imams, About tho true readings there are 
the same disputes in either case. Various states — Cyprus, Chioa, 
Crete, Sinope, Argos, Maasilia — took care that public editions of 
Homer should be preser\-cd, and bo Mecca, Medina, Cusa, &e., did 
the same for Mohammed, and those single copies, just as the Vul- 
gate 57 KoivT^, busy the acuteuess ot the most learned interpreters. 

The MS. gives variants £rom the editions of Zenodotus, of 
CalliBtratus, of the poet Shianus, a contemporary of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, of Sosigenes, of Philemon of Crete {who is not to he 
confounded with the grammarian Philemon, who was bom in 
Attica r perhaps, however, we should read instead of KpijTLKov, 
KpiTiKov, a. title which may have been given him to distinguish 
him from his namesake the comic poet), from those of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, of Antimachus the epic poet, and of ApoUonius 
EhodiuB, whose book 'against Zenodotus' is quoted by the scho- 
liast on N. 657, and from it most of the readings given as his are 
perhaps taken. 

Constantly, too, we find editions referred to as al TroXtnicai 
tic8oo-eis, by which we are to understand editions publicly pre- 
served, or made by certain States, as those mentioned above. Op- 
posed to these are the at kqt' av^pa, which private individuals got 
made for themselves, just as Casaandcr, according to Athenaeua, 
had a revision of Iliad and Odyssey made for his own use. It is 
possible, however, that these editions wore so named when the 
editor who was responsible for thent was known, for the town- 
editiona are anonymous. Both private and town-editions were 
more accurately written and revised than those which were for 
sale on the hook-stalla (rui- <n Trpatriv ■ypa<f>oii,ivaiv ySijSXicuc), and . 
which, as Strabo telis us (xiii. p. 419), were made by ignorant 
copyists, and subjected to no correction. Those are the copies 
called the Vulgate, al Se Koivai (E. O. 214, 314). They are also 
called Sy}fiOTiKai and S^/uuStis, unlessj indeed, these are t<3 bo re- 
garded as the TroXiTiKiC Our common text is filled with the read- 
ings of the Koivai; hence Villoison concludes that our common text 
is not even that of Aristarchus. 

Everywhere we come aoroas the name of this great critic, and his 
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queenly edition, 17 Apia-rapxav, 17 A/otoTap;(€tos, 17 Kara *Apc<rTapxov 
€K8o(ri^ or Si6p6<aa'Ls or avdyvuxn^. Sometimes two editions by him 
are mentioned, and different readings are thus quoted from them, 
€v rg kripa. rtav ApLorap^ov ovk €<f>ip€ro KaOwirai* iv ry irepa . , , 
Thus on K. 159, opaeo' 3i;(ct)s 6 ^Apcarapj^os' ^p€o, koL opar€o. 
The same scholia again on K. 397-399 mention that Ammonius 
Alexandrinus, who succeeded to the school of Aristarchus shortly 
before the time of Augustus CsBsar (os kcu SteSc^aro rrjv <rxoXrjv 
ApLOTapxov), first marked these three verses with dots, and then 
finally struck them out. So, too, in many other Greek mss., the 
copyists first dotted words which they thought should be cancelled, 
Lva firj TO PipXiov axaXKi^ re bpiOTO, koC rtva rpoirov d/u,v;(e9, 
$€(rixdT(av i'7n<l>€pofjL€V(ov, and this usage is seen also in the case of 
the dotted obel, which was placed before lines, the condemnation 
of which was open to some doubt. Ajnmonius wrote a book en- 
titled, TTcpt Tov firj yeyovivui TrXetov? cKSdcreis t^5 Apurrap^fov 
8Lop6(jxr€<t)s, which is cited in a note of Didymus. To reconcile 
this with what we have said, we must suppose that Aristarchus 
allowed one set of readings to stand in his text, while he gave 
those which he approved in his commentaries, and that after his 
death these were made into what was known as his second edition. 
"We find mention of another book of Ammonius launched against 
the Trepl 'Ofii^pov of Athenocles. 

The collector of our scholia, whoever he was, seems to have 
belonged to the school of Aristarchus, as when speaking of it he 
frequently uses the expression, ol rjfimpoL. However, he gives 
expression to his own ideas also, and often refers to his own books, 
iv CT6/0OIS tJ/aiv etprjTaL, He even goes so far as to correct Aristar- 
chus in certain details of accentuation, &c. He seems to belong to 
a rather early period, whUe the Aeolic and Ionic dialects were yet 
flourishing, as we may gather from what he says (O. 536), Trapa 
^€ AtoA.€vo-t KvpL^rj KoXtiTat; (O. 545), ert Trap' *Io)(ri ; (B. 117), 
€0)9 vvv Trap' "laxTLV : he may, however, be here merely quoting 
some old note of a period long prior to that in which he himself 
lived. 

A single instance will suffice to show the pains which the scho- 
liast of this Yenetian ms. took in collecting from every available 
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■source whatever of value there might be relating to Homeric poetry. 
In r. 406, no one had suspected there was anything wrong ; the 
Pseudo-Didymus, Eustathius, Clarke, Emesti, all had passed it 
over. The common reading is Hco trap avTov lovo'a, Oe&v 8' 
dwoeiTrc KfXfvOovs : of course the proper reading is ^cwv 8' d?rdeiKe 
KckevOov. Our scholiast quotes from Didymus : 'Apla-rapxo^ aTroetKc 
■Sia Tov K dvrl tov aTrdctTrc, Kai Xdapis tov (t kcXcvOoV OavfiaxrcLC 
S' av Ti5, y kripa 8ta tov tt, iroOev Tra/oeSv. ovt€ yap iv tolls 'Apic- 

Tap)(€CoiSf OVT€ €V €T€p(0 TWV yOVV fl€TpC(l}V €lX<f>€pOfl€Vtav iri<f>VK€V* 

KoX ov fJLOVOv iv rats cKSdo-cctv, dA.A.a kol iv rot? auyypdp.pja.(nv 
■dwafaTravTc? ovrcos iKrCO^vrai., 

Crates of Mallos (sometimes called the Homeric, sometimes the 
critic), contemporary of Ptolemy Philometor, and the introducer of 
grammatical studies into Eome, wrote a commentary on Homer in 
nine books. He is occasionally referred to in the scholia, and his 
book appears to have been called 'O/iiyptKd. Chrysippus the Stoic, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Parmenion, Clearchus, and Apollo- 
•dorus, are also quoted, as well as certain yXwo-o-oy/oa^ot, amongst 
whom, at A. 99, are ApoUonius the sophist, and his master, Apion. 
Quotations are made from ApoUonius Dyscolus, ApoUonius of 
Tyana, ApoUonius, son of Theon, son of Melon, son of Cheris, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, Dionysius of Thrace, and amongst many others 
of the same name, Dionysius of Alexandria, whom Didymus caUs 
o dir 'ApLcrToipxov. Then come a host of Ptolemies, of whom we 
wiU but mention him of Ascalon, author of a book on the school of 
Crates, and on the variants of the Odyssey. ZoUus, too, obtains 
dishonourable mention. At E. 4, we read, Zwikos 6 'E^eo-ios Kar- 

7fyOp€l TOV TOTTOV TOVTOV, Kol fl€fl<f>€Tai T<p TTOLTfTQ. TIUS ZoiluS 

was bom at Ephesus, but was by descent of AmphipoHs. At 
A. 129, we read, Zm\os 6 A/A^tTroXmys kol 'Kpycnnros 6 otwiko? 
<roXoiKc^€LV oLovTai, TOV TTOirjTTJv. So, too. Porphyry on K. 274 ; 
ZoiiXos, 6 KkrjOels 'OfirjpofidoTi^, yeVct p.ev rjv A/ic^tTroXmy? . . . os 
cypa^e rot kojS* 'O/Aiypov, yvfivaa-cas IvcKa, eitaOoTiov kol twv prfroptav 
iv ToZs iroiyyTols yvfivd^ta-Oai' ovtos dAAa re 7roA.A.a *0/i,i}pov Karrj- 
yopei, K, T. X. Then come the names of fifty others who wrote 
books on Homer. 

Eut more important than this multitude of authorities is the 
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fact that the scholiast has preserved a considerable part of the book 
of Didymus Chalcenterus on the revision of Aristarchus, of Hero- 
dian's book on the accents and breathings of the Iliad, of Nicanor's 
on the punctuation of the poems, and the symbols of Ajistonicus 
with his commentary. These latter, the 'AptorovtKov oT/fLcta /u-cra- 
vTrofivrf/uLTiov, are really the symbols used by Aristarchus, and their 
signification. At the end of each book of the Iliad the scholiast 
conscientiously repeats the titles of the four works from which 
he drew most of his observations: 

7ra/oaK€irai rot 'ApioTovtfcov (rrjfJLfta kol tol AlBv/xov 
TTc/ot rrjs 'A/owrrapxctov Siop^coo'eaig, riva 8c kol 
€K TTJs 'iXtaic^s TTpoo'ojSta? *Hpa)8tavov 
KOL CK Tov NtKavopos TTcpt ttjs 'OfirfpLKTj^ OTcyfirjs* 

Herodian, the son of ApoUonius Dyscolus, and the heir to his 
leamicg, established himself in Rome, and was a great favourite 
of Marcus Aurelius. Kicanor, contemporary with Hadrian, was 
sumamed STty/iartas and vcos ^O/iTypo?, on account of the nature of 
his works. Countless poets and prose writers are mentioned in the 
scholia, and invariably whenever a variant is given, the authority on 
whom it depends is named also. 

Wolf is usually regarded as the originator in modem times of 
the Homeric question ; but we may observe that the germ of his 
theory was clearly stated by Yilloison, in 1788, in the following 
paragraph — ' Hisce scholiis, nunquam antea vulgatis, maxima Ho- 
mericis versibus lux affunditur; loca obscura illustrantur ; veterum 
ritus, mores, mythologia, geographia, explicantur ; gcrmana et sin- 
cera lectio constituitur ; variae variorum codicum et editionum lec- 
tiones atque criticorum emendationes perpenduntur. Homericum 
enim contextum, qui memoriter a rhapsodis recitabatur quique 
omnium ore decantabatur, jam pridem corruptum fuisse constat; 
cum fieri non potuerit, quin multa necessario demerent, adderent, 
immutarent diversi diversarum Graeciae regionum rhapsodi. Ho- 
merum scripto consignavisse sua poemata negat Josephus, in limine 
prioris libri contra Apionem ; et huic opinioni f avere videtur Dionysii 
Thracis scholiastes ineditus, narrans Homeri carmina, quae in sola 
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hominum mente ac memoria conseiYabantur, nee exarata erant, 
periisse tempore Pisistrati, et hunc ideo praemium lis proposuisse, 
qui Komericos versus ipsi afferrent ; et proinde multos, pecuniae 
avidos, Pisistrato sues versus pro Homericis venditasse '. 

Homer, like all great writers, had to suffer at the hands of 
editors, correctors, and interpreters. Thus Aratus, himself a poet 
and author of a critical edition, on asking Timon, as Diogenes 
Laertius tells us (I. 9, 600), how one might arrive at the genuine 
and true poems of Homer, was told, * By avoiding the emended 
texts, and getting an old copy by good luck ' (et rots apxa^oi^ avrt- 
ypd<f>ois ivTvyxdvoL, koI firj tol^ t^Stj Sicop^cofievois). Leo AUatius 
indulges in a similar paradox, * Si petas quaenam antiquarum 
editionum accuratior, melior, do-^oXeo-repa, ac magis genuina f uerit, 
dico, antiquitatis judicio, emendatiorem fuisse Aristarchicam ; meo, 
nullam ; sed illam omnium optimam existimo, quae a nullo fuerit 
correcta'; for your corrector often passes on from the writings 
to the writer himself, and dictates to him what he should have 
written, and often so alters an author's works, that were the author 
himself to come to life he would repudiate with loathing those 
writings which once were all his joy. 

Villoison says that Cynaethus of Chios, whom he supposes to 
have first put the poems in their proper order, injured them con- 
siderably, and hence the necessity of the diorthoses. And Eusta- 
thius (Iliad, p. 16) says, rov dwayyeAActv t^v 'Ofi'qpov irovqo'iv 
O'KthajfrB^iO'av apx^v eiroiricaro Kvvai^os 6 Xios* iXvfi'QvavTo Sk, 
<l>axrlvj €v avrg TrdfiiroWa oi ttc/oi tov KvvollOov, kol ttoXXo. twv 
CTTcov dvTol TToirja'avres, irap^vipoXoV hio koI SLfapBdiSrja'av ai 'Ofirj- 
piKal pipXoi, 

Cicero thinks (de Oratore, m. 33) that it was Pisistratus who 
gathered the limbs of torn Homer : * In ilia autem librorum dis- 
positione et separatione, quae non ab Homero ipso sed ab Aristarcho 
facta est, admittenda, non consentiunt veteres, nee earn semper 
sequuntur '. "Whence the necessity of criticism. Villoison reminds 
us of the legend of the burial of the hss. of Aristotle, and their 
faulty restoration by Apellicon of Teos. What utter folly then it is 
to think that the poems in their present state are as they issued from 
the mouth of the divine singer ! ' Eant nunc^ et veterum auctorum 

p 
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in omnibus locis veram et germanam lectionem TrarpoTrapaSorov, et 
proinde sacrosanctam, accepisse, et ipsammet Homeri, Aristotelis, 
Hippocratis, etc., ubique manum tenere se, sibi persuadeant bo- 
munciones in arte critica, in bistoria litteraria^ et in antiquitatis 
studio prorsus bospites et peregrini ' ! 

So, too, Origen in bis commentary on St. Mattbew complains of 
tbe carelessness of tbe copyists, and of tbe sacrilegious daring of 
some correctors, by wbose alterations tbe mss. of tbe "New Testa- 
ment are filled witb disagreement : ttoAA^ yeyovcv ij t<ov dvTLypd<t>(ov 
Sia^opot, €tT€ OLTTO p(},Ovfj.cas Ttvwv yptt^ccov €tT€ awo TLvStv iio')(07jpas 
T^s SLOpO(aa'€<as elre koL oltto rokfirjs twv ra iavrol^ SoKovvra tv rjj 
BLopO(ixr€i irpoaTiBivTiiiv koX d^aipovvrcov. So Plato's laws bave 
been interpolated by Pbilippus Opuntius; tbe works of Hippo- 
crates by bis son Tbessalus, wbo collected and arranged tbem ; 
and Yilloison details tbe many corrections wbicb Galen had to 
make in tbe text rectifying tbe alterations of Tbessalus, and tbe 
subsequent editors, Capito and Dioscorides. 

A good instance of tbe rash emendations wbicb were sometimes 
introduced into Homer is at A. 453. Pboenix is telling of tbe 
advice bis motber gave bim (TroAAaKtSt Trpo/ity^vai, Iv l)(Brip€i€ 
yipovTo) to avenge ber of ber busband's insults. He says, rrj 
inOop.rjv Kol Ipcfa* irarrjp 8' €/i09 olvtCk oia-Q^i^ TroAAa Karrfparo. 
ITow as Pboenix was always represented as a model of virtue, 
Aristodemus of Nisa reconciled tbis passage witb tbe common 
legend by reading tQ ov TnOofirjVy ou8' cpcfa, not considering for 
an instant bow, under sucb circumstances, tbe oia-Oels wbicb fol- 
lows is to be explained, nor beeding tbe scansion of tbe line. 

Similarly in tbe same episode w. 458-461 were rejected by 
Aristarcbus, and we only recover tbem from Plutarcb : 

Tov fi€V iyta ^ovkevfra KaraKTctfLcv 6$€l ;(aA.Kw* 
dAAa Tts dOavaTiDV Travtrcv xoXov, os p ivl Ovfua 
hrfp^ov 6rJK€ <f>dTLV koI ovctSca ttoAA' dv^powrwv, 
ws P'Tj Trarpoc^ovos fier ' A)(aLOLa'iv KaXeoLfirjv. 

Plutarcb says tbe verses are very apposite, showing Achilles 
the terrible extremities to which anger may lead. He says that 
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Aristarchus rejected them through fear (6 fiev ovv 'ApCarapxo^ 
iietXc ravra tol hrq ^oPrjOeh), apparently that some one might 
accuse Homer of giving Achilles a guardian unsuited to his duties. 
We see from this that Aristarchus' taste was not always infaJlihle. 
Here he was not content with ohelizing the verses, hut ousted them 
altogether, 8ta to dTrpcTrcs no douht, as in so many other cases. "We 
may infer from the fact that these verses are not in any of the mss. 
that our text is that of Aristarchus. 

Very far-fetched, too, is the explanation of A. 6, SLaxrnjrrjv 
ipLfravre, which the grammarians read 8ta ottj^v ipCaavTe, quar- 
reling on account of a woman, as we learn from the scholiast Dio- 
medes. Porphyry well remarks in the preface of his 'OfirjpLKa 
^ryr^fiara (where he confesses that the meaning of many words is 
unknown, and that there are diflS.culties which many pass over and 
of which they are not aware, deceived by the apparent clearness of 
the poems which we study when mere boys, and which we think 
we understand when perhaps we are altogether in error) : iv rois 
'Ofirjpov ironfipuaLO'iv ayvourai troXka rStv Kara <f>pda'LV . . . '^fict^ €#c 
rrjg 7rat8iici7S KaTrj)(T^(r€(i}^ irepivoov/JLev /aoAAov, cv rot? TrXctoTots, t] 
voovfiev, fort soment nous tournom autour du sens d^JETomire, sans 
pouvoir U saisir. On ^. 422, where Callimachus confounds d/ta- 
rpoxio-^ with dpfmrpoxt'ois. Porphyry advises us to deal leniently 
with those who make mistakes, seeing that Callimachus, excellent 
grammarian, careful critic, famous poet, and passionate imitator of 
Homer though he was, yet mistook the meaning of words. From 
the Yenetian scholia we see that Arclulochus, Simonides, and An- 
timachus, made similar mistakes. Surely the errors of these men, 
who were so much nearer to Homer than we are, and whose native 
language was Greek, should give us pause in Homeric criticism. 
It was the delight of these scholars to raise all sorts of difficulties 
for solution ; IvaraTiKoC was the name they gained for themselves, 
Sicnrtp fVO'Tao'iv irpo^ rtva iroiovfievoL, It is supposed that Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus got his name (Svo'koXo';, the Pozer) from the cruxes 
he devised, 6tl iv rats yv fivaxr tats Bva-Xvrov^ airopCas HXeycv, Zeno- 
dotus wrote a book called Xvo-cis 'OfirjpLKtov tpqTqpATtiiv, and we have 
part of another by Porphyry. Those who furnished solutions of 
these puzzles were called XvrtKot. The Yenetian ms. * Qui Somerus 
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variarum totius antiquitatis oriticwvm vocari potest', contains many 
of these SLVoprjfiaraf avopiaC, irpopXrjfjLara or irfrrffiaray as they are 
called, with the Xvo-ci9 as well. 

The lihrary of St. Mark has another ics. of the Iliad, No. 458, 
containing some scholia. It is of the eleventh century. Antonio 
Bongianni had made extracts of the scholia on A, and puhlished 
them as early as 1740. Yilloison gives those on all the books, 
omitting merely some absurd Byzantine etymologies, '^o. 453 
agrees in many points with No. 454, and with the Leyden and 
Moscow xss., and supplies many d^ciencies and lacunae of the 
others. 

Bergler had transcribed the scholia from the Hamburg copy of 
the Codex Lipsiensis in the Pauline library, having begun the task 
in 1717, and ended it three years afterwards, but he never pub- 
lished them. Villoison is filled with sorrow at the fate of poor 
Bugler (infeHx ille Berglerus), whose life was in so many respects 
like his own. He had, at the invitation of Prince Maurocordato, 
gone into Wallachia, but the fall of his patron forced him to fly 
from Bucharest, and he died in eictreme wretchedness in Constan- 
tinople. The transcript, which went as far as P. 38, passed into 
the hands of Burchard Menken, and then into Bentley's. A copy 
of the transcript was found amongst the books of Christopher 
"Wolf which had come into the possession of the Hamburg library. 
Villoison got a loan of this through his friend the Duke of Weimar, 
and extracted all the notes which were not already in his collection. 
That the scholia are very late is plain, because on M. 225, 6 0corora- 
XoviK^9, i»e, Eustathius is quoted. Yilloison marks the Hamburg 
extracts with L, those from the Yenetian ms. 454, with A, and 
those from 453, with B. Some notes from Porphyry, hitherto un- 
published, and copied by Yemazza from Yatican mss., complete the 
collection. They had been presented to Yilloison, as he takes care 
to tell us, by Count Zuliani, the Yenetian Ambassador at Eome. 

Yilloison omitted to mark the accents, not because other scholars 
had set him the example, but to diminish the number of typogra- 
phical errors ; for while the book was being printed at Yenice he 
was travelling in G-ermany, France, Greece, and Turkey. How- 
ever, John Antony Colet, who was a scholar as well as a printer, 
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took great pains with the book, preparing the new type necessary 
to mark the critical signs, and transcribing from "No, 454 the text 
of the niad which precedes the scholia. The omission of the ac- 
cents is a source of much perplexity, since the notes of Herodian, 
dealing as they do principally with accentuation, are in their pre- 
sent state mere enigmas. 

The remainder of the Prolegomena is a most garrulous account 
of ViUoison's travels in Greece and Asia Minor during the printing 
of his book. It was no luxurious tour in his day, but a journey 
fraught with many dangers, from which he returned barely in time 
to write the preface we have been translating. Its style is unique ; 
it is a chaos of proper names, titles of books, figures of every kind, 
quotations in different languages, peculiar symbols, abbreviations, 
italics, Greek in uncial letters, parentheses, notes, digressions, and 
appendices. He sows with the whole sack ; peU-mell he scatters 
about his ideas on the Iliad, and on many other things quite un- 
connected with it. The Latin is excellent, but the sense of order 
and proportion is wanting. Villoison felt this himself, and puts 
forward as his best apology to the reader the fact that it could not 
be otherwise. How, he asks, could he write elegantly, when 
homeless and in a foreign land, having barely escaped a grave in 
the waters of the Aegean ; with life imperilled on land or sea, in 
country or in city, by burning houses, brigands, plague, and pirates, 
worn out by his travels and their unavoidable fatigues ? 
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THE CRITICAL SIGNS. 

Ttt TraparL0€fi€va rots 'Ofwypucots OTixois <njfi€La avay koliov yvwvai 
Tovs €VTvy;(avovTas. 

StTrAi} airipia-TLKTo^ ( >— ). This is also called the hnrXrj 
KaOapa, and is used to mark a word which the poet uses but once, 
as KPHITON in A. 106. > — Mavrt icaKtov, ov irwirori fioi to 
Kprfyvov eTTTcs* aTraf yap hprjTai ; to mark an expression peculiar 
to Homer ; to confute the chorizontes ; for reference to notes, 
mythological, historical, grammatical, or literary ; to notes relating 
to Attic syntax ; to mark words with several meanings ; 17 ^nrXrj 
KaOapa t] aTTcpto-TtKTos irapaKetTai vpbs rrjv aira^ eiprjfjLevrjv Xiiiv 
KOL Trpos T^v Tov TTOLrjTov (TVV'qOei.aVf Kol irpos Tovs Xcyovras /itj 
cTvat TOV avTov ttoltjtov lAioSa kol 'OSvo'crctav, koI tt/jos tois twv 
iraXaitov to-Toptas Kat crxqfiaTKrfiovSf koI kripa^ itoikCXxi^ ;(peia9, 
KOL TO. IvavTia fia\6fJL€va twv vorjfjLdrtDV, 

17 Sk Tripua-Tiypiivr} SittA^ ( >f- ) is used to mark false read- 
ings of Zenodotus, Crates, and Aristarchus ; irpo*; rots Zrivo^orov kol 
KpdrrjTos ypa<;^as, Kat avTov *ApL<rTdp)(ov. 

6 8c o/SeXos (-) is used to mark the condemnation, or athe- 
tizing of verses as interpolated ; irpos ra voOa koX dOerovfieya. 

6 8c fi€Ta o^eXov da-TepLo-Ko^ ( -* ) is xiBed to mark an in- 
terpolated verse wrongly borrowed from some other passage in the 
poems ; h/Oa eia-l fxh/ ra hrrj tov iroLrjTov, ov KaX(o<s Se KctvTat, dAA' 
€V oAAo). 

6 Sk KaB* avTov da-TcpCcKos ( # ) is used to mark verses 
which occur in two or more passages, but legitimately according 
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to the opinion of tlie critics. Of course such formulae as rbv 8' 
aTrafxcifiofievo^ . . • are not marked : twOa KoXlas ilprivrai rot hrq iv 
avTw TO) TOTTo) fvOa KCivrat. 
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TO 8c Ka6^ avTo avrla-LyfJLa (d) is used to mark an inverted 
construction, or an anacoluthon ; tt/jos tovs ivrjXXayfjiivovs roirovs 
Kol firj <Tvva.8ovTa^ ; as at B. 188, where the scholium is 8ta rrjv 
ToJ^iv Tttiv €^s, TO avrtViy/ita. So at v. 192, to avTia-iy fia^ on vtto 
TOVTtav I8€i T€Td)(6ai Tovs €^s Trapea-TLyfJLCvovs rpcis o'Tt;(ovs' (203— 
205) €t(rt yap w^/jos fiacLkei^ op/jtofovrcs, ov tt/jos SrjfioTa^' Ov fikv 
yap irws TravTCS . . . 

TO 8€ Tr€pL€(TTiyfjL€vov oLVTia-Lyfia ( 5 ) is used to mark tauto- 
logy ; orav TavToXoyy kol ttjv avTrjv 8iavotav SevTcpov Aeyiy ; as 
at ©. 535-540, where Pluygers' note is 'Antisigma apponebat 
Aristarchus, quod in libris, quos ante oculos haberet, conjunctae 
extarent quae eorumdem locorum in antiquis libris traditiones 
essent diversae.' 

rj 8c KopwvLs ( 3 ) seems to have been used to mark the end- 
ing of a scene, or a transition from one to another. In the early 
Mss. of the Iliad it was used to mark the end of each rhapsody, 
that is to say, each division of the poem which had a separate 
name, and was the subject of a recitation : tcrrcov otl al pai/ra>8tai 
'OfjLT^pov, irapa T(ov ^aAattov, Kara (rvva<;^ctav ^vwvto KopoyvtSi fiovfj 
8tao"TcAAd)Ltcvat, aX\(o Sk ovSivi' r^s 8c KopwvtSos tovto ccrrt to 
airjfjL€iov ( 5 )j A-cycrat 8c airo fi€Ta<t}Opas r^s iv toIs irXoCoi^ dva- 
K€KafJLfi€vrjs KopwyiBos. 

KepavvLov (T) seems to have been used to obelize several 
verses together. Aristarchus used to place the obel before each 
verse, but later critics seem to have employed the ceraunion for 
the sake of brevity. It consists of one obel, written horizontally 
in the usual manner, and another vertically, of whatever length 
may be required to cover all the spurious verses* It was not often 
used {ia-TL /xcv tq)V o-Travtois Tra/aart^c/xtVwv). 
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We meet another edgn in the Yenetian hsb., viz. G . This is 
a symbol used by the Byzantine grammarians to draw attention to 
any remarkable passage. It occurs at B. 203-205. 

There is yet another sign (-) which is affixed where Aristar- 
chus was in doubt whether the passage was spurious or not ; it 
may be called the demi-obel (Lehrs. y. 1, 9). 

The icc/Dca a rov a / is unexplained. 

And so is the co askew ^rXayiov ^, 
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is, bd. 

The Ethics ; Greek Text, illustrated 
with Essays and Notes, By Sir Alekan- 
DEK. Grant, Bart, M.A.LLD. 2vol5. 
8vo. 32J, 

The Nicomachean Ethics, Newly 
Translated into English. By Kouert 
Williams, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
Svo. 7j. 6rf. 

ARNOLD. — Works by Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. Late Hcad-maslcr of 
Rugby Sfhool. 

iNTRoaucTORY Lectures OJV Mo- 
dern HiSTORy, delivered in 1S41 and 
1841. Svo. 7j. 6d. 

Ser.mons Preached mostly m 
THB Chapel op Rugby School. 6 
vols, crown Svo, 301. or separately, 5J. 

Miscellaneous Works, Svo. 7j. dd. 

ARNOLD. — Works bv Thomas 
Arnold, M.A. 

A Manual of English Litera- 
rUKE, Historical and Critical, By 
Thomas Arnold, M.A, Crown Svo, 
is. 6d. 

English Poetry and Prose: a 
Collection of Illustrative Passages from 
the Writings of English Authors, from 
the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Time. Crown Svo, fir, 

ARNOTT.— 7>/£ Elements of Phy- 
sics OR Natusal Philosophy. By 
NeilAknott, M.D. Edited by A, Bain, 
LL,D. and A. S, Tavloe, M.D. F.R.S, 
Woodcuts, Crown Svo. iw. 6./. 



ASHBY. — Notes on Physiology 

lOR THB Use of Students BRSPARiNa 
FOR Examination, With 120 Wood- 
cuts. By Henry Asmiv, M.D. Lond., 
Physician I0 the General liospital for Side 
Children, Manchester. Fcp. Svo. 51. 

AYRE. —The Treasury of Bible 
Knowlbdgb ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other 
matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture, By the Rev. J. Ayre, 
M.A. With S Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. fij. 

BACON.— 7>/£ Works and Life of. 

Complete Works. Collected and 

Edited by R. L. Ellis, M,A , J, 

Spedding, M.A. and D, D. Heath, 

7 vols. Svo, ^3. IJI. 61/. 

Letters and Life, including all 
HIS Occasional Works. Collected 
and Edited, with a Commentary, by J. 
Spedding. 7 vols. Svo. jS4. V- 

The Essa vs ; with Annotations, 
By Richard Whately, D.D., sometime 
Archbishop of Dublin. Svo. lar. 61/. 

The Essays; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 61. The 
Test and Indes only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in 1 vol. fcp. Svo. 
price 2J. bd. 

The Essa ys ; with Critical and 
Illustrative Notes, and other Aids for 
Students, By the Rev. John Hunter, 
M.A. Crown Svo. y. td. 

The Promus of Formularies and 
Elegancies, illustrated by Passages from 
Shakespeare, By Mrs, H. Pott. 
Preface by E. A. Abbott, D.D, Svo. 
l6s. 

BAGEHOT. — Works by Walter 

b age hot, m.a. 
Biographical Studies. Svo. izs. 
Economic Studies. Svo. ioj. 6d. 
Literary Studies. 2 vols. Svo. 

Portrait. 281, 

BklLEY.—PESTus, A Poem. By 
Philip Jaugs Bailey, Crown Svo. 
12t. 6d. 

BAKER. — Works by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, M.A. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 

Svo. Woodcuts. 5r. 
The Rifle and the Hound in 

Ceylon. Crown Svo. Woodcuts, s^. 
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BAIN. — Works by Ai^exasder 

Baix, LjLD. 

Meotal and Moral Scibscs; a 

Compendium of Psjichology and Elhics. 

Crown Bvo. iw. bit. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

The Mmotions and thb Will. 
8vo. ijA 

Practjcal Essays. Crown 8vo. 

41. 6rf. 
Logic, DEDucnvB and ItrovcTivE. 

Part I. DidMtiait, 41, Pakt II. Tit- 

diiction, 6j. 6rf. 
James Mill; a Biography. Crown 

Svo. 51. 
John Stuart Mill; a Criticism, 

with Personal RecoUec lions. Ctown 

Svo. aj. W. 

•,• For other works, see p. 25. 

BEACOMSFIELD.— Works by the 

Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G- 

Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 

enden EiJilion. With 2 PoHraits and 11 

Vignettes, ti vols. Crown Svo. \is. 

Lothflir. Henrietti Temple, 

Conii^b]'. Contarini Fleming, &C. 

SybU. Alroy, Iiion, &c, 

Tancred The Young Duke, &c 

Venetia. Vivian Grey, &c. 

Novels and Tales. Modern No- 
vdisl'a Library Edition, complete in 11 
vols. Crown Svo. 22j. boards, or 271. M, 
clolh. 
Selected Speeches. With Intro- 
dnclion and Notes, by T. E. Kbbdel, 
M.A. 3 vols, Svo. Porlrait, 3ir. 
The Wjt and Wisdom of Sen- 
yAiui.v Disraeli, Earl oir Bsacons- 
FIELD. Crown Svft. Jt. 6rf. 
The Beaconsfield Birthday- 
SOOK: Selected from the Writings and 
Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beoconsfield, K,G. With a Portraits and 
II Views of Hughenden Manor and its 
Sanoundings. iSmo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt ; 
4J. 6rf. bound. 

BECKER.— ff'yvfA-i' by Peofessoji 

Becker, iramhtid fnna llu Co-man by 

Ihe Rev. F. Metcalp. 
Gallus; or, Roman Scenes in the 

Time of AugiiElu?. Post Svo. 71. bJ, 
Charicles ; or, IlSustrations of the 

Private Life of llie Ancient Greeks. 

Post Svo. ■}:, td. 



BENT.— TVe Cyclades; or, life 

among the Insular Greeks. By J. Theo- 
dore Bent, Ji.A. Oxon j with Map. 
Crown Svo. lai. 6d. 

BLACKLEY & FRIEDLANDGR.^^ 

Practical Dictionary of the Ger- 
man AND English Languages: By 
the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. and 
C. W. FRiEDiJtNDER, Ph.D. PosfSvu. 
3i. 6f/. 

BOULTBEE.— Works by the JIei: 
T. P. BouLTBEE, LL.D. 
A Commentary on the 35 AltTi- 
CLES of the Church of England. Crown 



BOURNE. — Works by Jons 
Bourne, C.E. 

A Treatise ON THE Steam Engine, 
in its application to Mines, Mill^ Steam 
Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. 
With 37 Plates luid 546 Woodcuta. 41* . 
421. 

C.-iTEciriSM OR Ttrs Steam Engine, \ 
in its various A[)plications to Mine^, SGUs, { 
Steam Naii^tion, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. With Sg Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
•js. 6d. 

Handbook of the Steam Encisb; 
a Key to Ihe Author's Catechism of thi 
Steam Engine, With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

Recent Improvements jn the 
Steam Engine. With 134 Woodcuts. , 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Examples of Steam and Gas 
Engines, mrh 54 Plates and 356 Wood- 
cuts. 4to. 70J. 

ERAMSTON & LEROY.-H/storic 

IVi.VCUESTER ; England's First Capital. 
By A. R. liRAMSTON and A. C Lbkoy, 
Cr. Svo. 61. 

BRANDE'S Dictionary OF SciENc£, 
Uteraturb, and Art. Re-edited by 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 
3 vols, medium Svo. 63J. 

BRASSEY. — Works by Lady 
Brassey. 
A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam^ ovr 
HoMB ON TUB Ocean for Eleven 
AfoNTHS. iiy Lady Bhassey. With 
Map and 65 Wood Engravings. libraiy 
Edition, Svo. 21;. Cabinet Edition, croim 
Svo. f!. 6d. School Edition, fcp. 21. 
Popular Edition, 4to. €d. 

[Cffntinuai en ncjcl pagt. 
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Zadv 

SnNSHiJVE A!fD STOJUifm theEast; 
or, Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. 
■With 2 Maps and 114 lUaatiations en- 
gmyed on Wood. Ltbmry Edition, Sto, 
aij. Cabinet Edition, ct. 8to. ys. 6d, 

In the Trades, the TropicSj and 
THE ' Ro.iRma FonTiES' ; or. Fourteen 
Thourai^ Miles in the Simbcam in 1S83. 
By Lady Brassev. With 393 Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood from drawings by 
R, T, Pritchett, and Eight Maps and 
Charts Edition de Luxe, imperial Svo. 
£3- 131. 6''. Library Edition, Svo. iis. 

BRAY. — I'hases of Opinion and 

BXPBHIEXCE DURING A La.VG LiFE: 
an Autobiography. By Charles Bray, 
Author of ' The Philasophy of Necessity ' 
&c. Crown 8vo, 31. 6rf. 

BROWNE.— ^.v Exposition OF the 
39 Articles, Historical and Doctrinal, 
By E. R Browne, D.D,, Bishop of 
Winchester, Svo, i6j, 

BUCKLE.— j9'/.?roffi- OF Civilisa- 
tion IN Englano AND Fli^\XS, Spain 
AND Scotland. By Henry Thomas 
Btrcia.E. 3 vols, crown Svo. 241-. 

^MCKim— Works Bv Mas. CM. 

BCCKTON. 

Food AND HohfE Cookery; aCourse 
of Instruction in Practical Cookery and 
Cleaning. With It Woodcuts, Crow-n 

Svo. 2J. &/, 

Health in the House: Twenty- 
five Leclujes on Elemenlaiy Physiology. 
With4l WoodcutsandDiagrams. Crown 
Svo, at. 

Our Dwellings ! Healthy and Un- 
healthy. With 39 Illustrations, Crown 
Svo, 3J. &f. 

BULL — Works by Thomas Bull, 

M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Man- 

ACE.VENTOP THEIR Sealth dvaiiig the 

Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 

Room. Fcp. Svo. is. tii. 
The Maternal Management of 

Children /.v Health a.vd Disease. 

Fcp, Svo. ij, 6i/. 

CABINET LAWYER, The ; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 

f . Criminal, and Constitutional. Ftp, Svo, 

L 



CALVERT.— 7>f£ Wife's Manual ; 
or Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
.Several Occasions of a Matroti's Lift, By 
the late W, Calvert, Minor Canon of 
St. Pml's, Crown Svo, 6j. 

CARLYLE. — Thomas and /a.^e 
Welsh Carlyle. 
Thomas Carlyle, a History of the 
first Forty Yeara of his Life, 179S-183S 
By J. A. Frdoeie,M.A, With 2 For- 
traits and 4 Illustrations, 3 vols. Svo. 321, 
Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life in London ; from 1834 to his death 
in 1881, By James A Froude, M.A-, 
with Poriirait engraved on steel, 2 vols. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for pub- 
lication by Thomas Carlyle, and edited 
by J. A. Froude, M.A, 3 vols, Svo, 3fe, 
CATES. — A Dictionary of 
Gensral Biography. Fourth Edition, 
with Supplement brought down to the 
end of i»S4. By W. L. R. Gates. Svo, 
2S1, cloth ; 35^. half-bound russia. 
The Supplement, 1881-4, 3s. 6d, 

CHESNE Y. — Wa terloo Lectures ; 
a Study of the Campaign of jSlS- Hy 
Col, C. C. Chesney, R.E. Svo, loi, &*". 

CIGESlQ.—Ths Correspondence of 
CiCBRO! R revised Text, with Notes and 
Prolegomena.— Vol. I., The Letters lo 
the end Of Cicero's Exile. By Robert 
V. Tyrrell, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
CoII^e, Dublin, 12s. 

COATS.— ^ Manual OF Pathology. 
By Joseph Coats, M.D, Palholc^t 
to the Western Infirmary and the Sick 
Children's Hospital, Glaigow; With 339 
Illustrations engraved on Wood, Svo. 

31s. 6d. 

COLENSO.— TVs Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critic ally Ex- 
Aifi.VEO. By J. W. Colenso, D.D,, 
late Bishop of Natal, Crown Svo, 61. 

CONDER. — 4 Handbook to the 
Bible, at Guide to the Smdy of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu- 
ments and Modem Exploration. By F. 
R, CONDER, and Lieut, C, R. Conder, 
R,E. Post Svo. -js. dd. 

CONINGTON. — Works by John 

CONINGTON, M.A, 

The jEneid of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Vetse. Crown Svo. gj. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. Crown 8vo. 9J. 
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CONTANSEAU.— fTo^Effj sy Pro- 

IFSSOR Lio.v CojrtANSSAU. 

A Pkactical Dictioxary of the 
Frekch and Eugush Lakguages. 
Post Sto.-jj. dd. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the 
French ai\'d Exgush Languagbs; 
beine a careful Abridgment □( the Author's 
' Practical French and English Dictionary.' 
Square iSdio. Ii. Cii/. 

CONYBEARE & HOWSON.-r//£ 

Ljfe and Epistles of St. Pa ul. 

By the Rev. W, J. Convbeake, M.A., 

and the Very liev, J. S. HowsOH, D.D. 

Dean of Chester. 
Library Edition, with all the Original 

Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Stect, 

Woodcuts, &c 2 vols. 4to. 4U. 
Intermediate Edition, with a Ijelection of 

Maps, Plates, and Wood cuts, a vols. 

Student's tuition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 IlluEtralions and Maps, t vol. 
ctown Svo. V- Srf. 

Z^^YS.. — Tablets op Anatomy. 
By Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
B.A. B.Sc. M.D, Paris, Senior Assislant 
Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, and 
Lecturer at the School of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Sui^eiy. Being a Syno])- 
sis of Demonstiations given in the West- 
minster Hospital Medical School in the 
years 1871-75. Fouilh Edition, being a 
selection of the Tablets believed lo be 
most useful to Students generally. Post 
4I0. ^s. bd. 

COX.-~jyoRNs SY THE Rev. Sir 
G. iV. Con, Bart., MA. 

A General History of Greece: 
from the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Alexander the Great ; with a Sketch of 
the Subsequent History lo the Present 
Time. With 11 Mapsand Plans. Crown 
Svo. 7j. W. 

Lives of Greek Statesmen. 
SoiON-THEmsTQCLBs, Fcp. 8vo. iS.Sd. 



CRAWFORD.— .^c^ftijj; the Pampas 
A\D THE Andes, By Robert Craw- 
ford, M.A. With Jfap and 7 Illustra- 
tions. Ctown 8^-D. 7j. 6d. 

fSSlQiWlO^. — History of the 

' Papacy During the J^eforMation. 
By the Rev. M. Ckeighton, M.A 
Vols. L and II. 8vo. 321, 



CWyiiEVi,— Civilization and Pro- 
guess; l>eing the Outline 'oi a' JJew 
System of PoUticat, Religious, and Social 
Philosophy. By J. Beattis Crozier. 
Svo. Mr. 

CULLEY. — Handbook OF Practical 
Telegraphy. By R. S. Cdlley, 
M. Inst. C.E, Plites and WoodcuH. 
Svo. ifo. 

DANTE. — The Dh'ink Comedy of 
Daute Aligiiieri. Translated verse for 
verse from the Original into Teria Rimi. 
By James Innes Minchin. Cr. 8ro. 151. 

DAVIDSON.— ^-v Introduction TO 
THE Study of the Nb(y T^tament, \ 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theolt^icali ■ 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D, J 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 301. I 

DAVIDSON.— 3"//£ Locic of Defi- \ 

NITION EXPLAtXEQ AND APPLIED. By 

William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
Svo. 6j. 
DEAD SHOT, The, or Sports- 
man's Compimte Guide; a TreUlatcs 1 
the Use of the Gun, with lessons in the i 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds, and | 
Wild-Fowl, also Pigeon- Shooting, and 1 
Dc^-BreaUing. By Marksman. With j 
13 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 10/. U I 

DECAISNE & LE MAOUT.-^ 

General System of Botany. Tian» \ 
lated from the French of E. Lb Maoitt, ■ 
M.D., and J. Decaisne, by Lady 
Hooker ; with Additions by Sir J. S. 
Hooker, C.B. F.R.S. Imp. Svo, wilh 
5,500 Woodcuts, yi, &/. 
'DZTi'V.— Above the Snow ZinbA 
Mountaineering Sketches between iSTO-j 
and 1880. By Clinton Dknt, Vice-| 
President of the Alpine Club. With Two ] 
Engravings by Edward Whymper and >a 
Illustration by Percy Macquoid, Crdfn 
Svo. -js, da. 

D'EON DE BEAUMONT,— 7V« 

Strange Career of the Cheyaubx 
D'EON DE Beaumont, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from France to Great Brjta^ < 
in 1763. By Captain J. Bi;cHAN TB!.Fnr 

R.N. F.S.A.F.R.G.S. With 3 Portrait* 

Svo. 121. 

DE 10C^\i^y\L-LE.— Democracy 

IN America. By Alexis de Tocqos- 
viLLE. Translated by H. Reeve, C.B. . 
2 vols, crown Svo. i6v. I 

DEWES.— 7>/^ ZiFE AND ZsTTEJiq 
OP St. Paul, By Alfksd DewiS 
M,A, LUD. D.D. Vicat of St. Aiib»| 
tine's, Pendlebury. With 4 Maps. Sto, 
7/. 6rf. 



DICKINSON. — O.v Renal and 
Urisary Affuctions. ByW.HowsHiP 
Dickinson, M.D.Canlab. F.R.C.P.&C 
Wilh 12 Plales and 122 Woodcuts. 3 
vols. 8vo. £,i. 4J. dd. 

",* The Three Parts may be had sepn- 
ralelf ; Part 1. — Dialiilis, los. &/. sewed, 
lit. clolli. Part II, Aliuminiiriii, 201. 
sewed, 21J. cloth. Part III.— Ms- 
ccIlaiHBUS Afcctuiiti of Ihe Kidneys and 
Urine, 301. sewed, 3IJ, (3d. cloth. 

DIXON.— ^f^'i.'^ Biro Life; Essays 
on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Ckakles Dixon, With 
45 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

DOWELL.— ^ History of Taxa- 
tion A^a Taxes i.v Bnglaxo, fkom 
TUB Earliest Times TO the J'rese\t 
Day. By S-iephen Doweli, Assistant 
Solicitor of Inland Kevenne. 4 vols, Svo. 
48J. 

DOTLE. — TheEngeisu i^tAmerica; 
Virginia, Marylaod, and the Carolinas. 
By J. A. DovLE, Fellow of All Souls' 
CoUege, Oxford. Svo, Map, 181. 

DRESSEB.— yi'i/'.''Jv / ITS Arciiitec- 
TUBE, Art, asd Art Manufactures. 

ByCHRISTOrKEKDRESSEH.Ph.D. F.L.S, 
Sc. With 202 Illustralioas, Square 
crown Svo. 31J. &/. 

DDNSTEB. — //t'Ji' TO Make the 
Land Pay; or. Profitable Industries 
connected with the Land, and suitable to 
all Occupations, Large or Small. By 
Henrv p. DiSNSTER, M.A. Vicar of 
Wood-Bastwick, Norfolk. Crown Svo. 

EASTLAKE.— -^/'-^ Great Paint- 
ers; Essays on Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert 
Diirer. By Lady Eastlakb, z vols. 
Crown Svo. i6j. 

EASTLAKE.— Works bvC. L. East. 

LAKE, RS.S. B.A. 
JIiNTS ON Household Taste in 
Furnitbre, Ufholster}-, &c. With 
100 Illustrations, Square crown Svo. 14J. 
■Notes on Foreign Picture Gal- 
leries. Crown Svo, 
The Louvre Gallery, Paris, with 114 Illus- 
trations, TJ. 6d. 
"Hie Bcera Gallery, MHan, with 5S lUuslra- 



EDERSHEIM.— Works by the Bev. 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D, 
The Life and Times of Jesus 

THE MessiAH. 2 voli, 8vo. 421, 
Prophecy and History in rela- 
tion TO TUB Messiah : the Warburlon 
Lectures, delivered at Lincoln's Inn 
Chaiicl, 1S80-1S84, Svo. \Z!. 

EDWARDS.— Oyv; Seamarks. By 
E. Price Edwards, With numerous 
Illustrations of Lighthouses, &c engraved 
on Wood by G, H, Ford, Clown Svo. 
8^.6./. 

ZUACOTT.— Works by C. J. 

.E££/C07-7-,Z>,iJ,, Bishop of Gloucester 

and Bristol. 
A Critical and Grammatical 

CoMUENTARyoN St. Paul's Epistles. 

Svo. Gatatians, it. td. Ephesians, 

Bj, ed. Pastoral Epistles, 101. dd. Philip* 

plans, Colossians, and Philemon, loi. dtl. 

Thessalonians, ^s. 6d. I. Corinthians. 
[A^ar/y ready. 
Historical Lectures on theLifb 

OF Our Lord jfssus Christ. Svo, im. 
EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. SirG. W, Cox, Bart, 

M.A. and C, Sankey, M,A, 
Beesly's Gracchi, Marius and Sulla, is. 6d. 
Capes's Age of the Antonines, 2s. 6ii. 

Early Roman Empire, ii, 6d, 

Cox's Athenian Empire, xs. 6d, 

Greeks and Persians, 2s. 6d. 

Curteis's Macedonian Empire, is. &/. 
Ihne's Rome to its Capture by the Gauls, 



Smith's Rome and Carlhage, 2j. 6d. 

EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 



I, 6d. 

Cox's Cnisndes, Si. &f. 
Crcighlon's Age of Elizabeth, 2s. 6d. 
Cairdner's Lancaster and Yorlt, ss. 6d. 
Gardiner's Puritatf Revolution! 2/, 6d, 

■■ Thirty Years' War, 2s. bd. 

(Mrs,) French Revolution, 2s. 6d, 

Hale's Fall of the Stuarts, 21, id, 
Johnson's Normans in Europe, as. &/. 
Longman's Frederick the Great, 2s. 6d. 
Ludlow's War of American Independence, 

2S.6d. 

M'Carlhy's Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850, 

21, 6rf, 
Morris's Age of Anne, is, 6d, 
Seebohm's Protestant Revolution, ss. 6d, 
Slubla' Early Plantogenels, zt, 6,/. 
Warbiirion's Edward III. ss. 6J, 
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ERICHSEN.— IVoA-Ks by Joim Eric 
EmcHSEN, F.R.S. 

Tub Sciencb axd Ast of Sur- 
CBSY! Being a Treatise on Sui:gical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Opemlions, Illus- 
trated liy EnEravin^ on Wood, a vol?. 
8vo. 431, ! or bound in half-nissia, 601. 

Ojv Concussion of the Spixe, Neh- 
yous Shoots, and other Oljscute Iniuties 
of the Nervous Systam in their Cluiicai 
and Medico-Legnl Aspects. Crown 8vo. 
lOf. &/, 

EVANS. — TheBronzeImplemehts, 
Arms, and Ornaments of Great 
Britain ano Irbland. By John 
Evans, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. With 
54a Illustrations. Svo. 25/. 

E WALD. — Works by Professor 
Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Israel.. 
Translated from the German by H, S. 
SOLLV, M.A. Svo, lar. 6d. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. Vols. I.-V, Svo. 
ty. \o\.'Vl. Christ and his Times, Svo. 
its. Vol. VII. 77ie ApsioHe Age, 8vn. 

FAIRBAIRN — «^o/rA-.s by Sir W. 

Fairbairn, Bart, C.E. 
A Treatise ON Mills and Mill- 
work, with iS Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 
I vol, Svo, 25^, 
Useful Information for Engt- 
NBBRS. With many Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols, crown Svo. 31^, til, 

FABSAB. — Language and Lan- 
guages, A Kevised Edition of Ckapttrs 
en Language and Families of Speech. Bj 
F, W Farrar, D.D. Crown Svo, 6/, 

FITZWYGRAM. — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-General Sir F. 
F!TZW\'GRAM, Eart, With 39 p^es of 
lliustmtions, Svo, loj'. 6if, 

FOX. — The Early History of 
Charles yAtiBS Fox, By the Right 
Hon. G, 0. Trbvelyan, M.P. Library 
Edition, Svo. 181. Cabinet Edition, 

FRANCIS. — A Book on Angling,- 
or. Treatise on the Ait of Fishiog in every 
branch ; iDclnding full Illustrated Lists 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Fkancis. 
Post Svo, Portrait and Plates, \y. 
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^'RE^yiAS.— The Historical &im 
GR.iFiiY OF El-rofe. By E, A, FreK-I 
MAN, D.C.L. Withes Maps. 2 vols. 



FRENCH. — Nineteen Centuries 
OF Drink in England, a History. 
By Richard Valfv French, D.C.L. 
LL.D. F.S.A. ! Author of ■ The History 
of Toasting ' &c, Crown Svo. los, 6<f, 

FROUDE.— »-&j?A".s BY /AMES a: 

Froude, M.A. 
The History of England^ from 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Deffiat xif the 

Spanish Armada, 

Cabinet Edition, i2vols. cr. Svo.jfj. lat 

Popular Edition, izvols. cr. Svo. £3, af. 
Short Studies on Great Sob- 

JSCTS, 4 vols, crown 8vo, 24/. 
The English in Ireland in the 



Thomas CARLi-LE, a History of- the 
first Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 
1835, 7 vols. Svo. 32J. , 

Thohas Carlyle, a History of HialJ 
Life in London from 1S34 to his death iai 
1881. ByjAMEsA. Froudb,M.A, with' 
PorttEit engraved ou slcel. z vois. Svov ' 
Z2S. 

GANOT.— Works bi Professor 

Ganot. Translated by E, Atkinson, 
Ph,D. F.CS, 

Elementary Treatise on Pin: 
sics, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
With 5 Coloured Plates and 89S Wood- 
cuts. Large etown Svo. 15/, 

Natural Philosophy for Gene. 
ral Readers and YocNa J'erso.vs, 
With 2 Plates and 471 Woodcuts, Crown 
Svo. Js. 6d. 

GA.'RDlHEJl.— JVoRA's by Samve^ 

liAtysoN Gasdjnee, LL.D. 
History of England, from the 

Accession of James I. to tiie Outbreak of 

the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet 

Edition, thoroughly revised, lo voU, 

crown Svo, price 6^, each. 
Outline of English History^ 

B.C. 55-A.D. 1S80. With 96 Woodcut^ 

fcp. Svo. is.bd. 

•j,* For Professor Gardinert oihet 

Works, sa ' Epochs of Modem Histon,' 

p. 9, 
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__ROD. — Works bv Alfhed 
Saring Garrod, M.D. F.Ii.S. 
I .-A Treatise ojv Gout and Rheu- 
matic Cqut( RHSUMA TOIDA RTHKITIS) . 
With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and a? Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood 8vo. 211. 
TffE £sSEIfTJA/,S OF MATERIA 

■ Mbdka AfO} Therapeutics. Revised 
and edited, under the superviwon of the 
Author, by E. B. Baxter, M.D. F, R.C.P. 
Professor of Materia Midlca and Thera- 
peutics in King's College, London. 
Crown Svo. \2S, 6ii. 
GOEtKE.— -Faust. Translated by 
T. E, Wrbh, LL.D. Reg. Prof, of Laws 
and Public Orator in the Univ. of 
Dublin. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 
Favst. a New Translation, chiefly in 
Blank Verse ; with a complete Intrcduc- 
tion and Copious Notes. By James 
Adey Birds, B.A. F.G.S, Large 



n Svo. I 



J. 6rf. 



Faust. The German Text, with an 
. English Introduction and Notes for Stu- 
dents. By Albert M. Selss, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown Svo. 5^. 

GQtSQTTE.— Works BY T.M. Good- 
Ey£, M.A. 
FRmciPLEs OF Mechanics. With 

253 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 61. 
The Ei^ments of Mechanism. 
With 342 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 6t. 

GRANT. — IVoRKS BY Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &'c. 
The Story of the Unh-'ersity of 
jfoOTfltMCH during its First Three Hun- 
dred Years. With numerous lUustrations, 
a vols. Svo. 36J, 
The Ethics of Aristotle. The 
Greek Text illustrated by Essays and 
Notes. 3 vols. Svo. 321. 

GRAY. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
AND Surgical. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. 
George's Hospital. With 557 latge 
Woodcut Illustrations. Re-edited by T, 
Pickering Pick, Surgeon toSt. George's 
Hospital. Royal Svo, 301, 

GREEN.— TV/A- Works of Thchas 
Sill Ciies.v, lute Fellow of Balliol 
Collie, and Whyle's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by R. L. NETTLESHir, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. In 3 vols, 
Vol, I.— Philosophical Works. Svo. 161. 



GREVILLE. — Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV. and King 
IViLLiAM IV. By the late C. C. F. ' 
Greville. Edited by II. Reeve, C.B. 
3 vols. Svo, 361. 

GRIMSTON.— r//£ Hon. Robert 
Grihston: a Sketch of his Life. By 
Frederick Gale. With Portrait, 
Crown Svo. io.r. 6if. 

GWILT.— -^-?r Eucyclofmdia of 
Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical, By Joseph G wilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated wi^ mofe than I, too 
Engravings on Wood. Revised, with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions, 
iiy WvATT PapWohth, Additionally 
illaEtrated with nearly 400 Wood En- 
gravings by O. Jewitt, and neatly 200 
other Woodcuts. Svo. 5Z1, 6rf. 

GROVE.— 2>/£ C0RREL.ATJON OF 

Physical Forces. By the Hon. Sir 
W, R. Grove, F.R.S. &c. Svo. ly. 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. — Out~ 
lines of Tim Life of Sh.akbspeare. 
By J. 0, Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. 
Royal Svo. 7j. dd, 

HAMILTON.— Z/>s of Sir William 
!<!. Hamilton, Kt. LL.D. D.C.L. 
M.R.I.A. &c. including SelectJoas from 
bis Poems, Correspondence, and Miscel- 
laneous Writings, By the Rev. R. P. 
Graves, M.A. (3 vols.) Vols. I, and 
II. Svo, ijt. each, 



HARTWIG.— fFu-TA-.? BY Dr. G. 

Hartivig. 

The SeA and it? Living Wonders, 
Svo. with many Illustrations, ioj. &/, 



The Polar World; a Description 
of Man and Nature in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions of the Globe. Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8to, lOr, 6rf. 

The Arctic Ssgions (extracted from 
the ' Polar World '), 410. 6d. sewed. 

The Subterranean World, With 
Maps and Woodcuts, Svo, loj. 6ii, 

The Aerial World; a Popular 
Account of the Phenomena and Life of 
the Atmosphere. Map, PlaleSj Wood- 
cuts. Svoi loj, Od, 



HARTE.— WosJcs sr Bret Sarte. 
Jn the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

gvo, as. boards ; W. dd, cloth. 
Oif THE Froktier, Three Stories. 

By Shore and Sedge, I'hree 
stories. l6mo. M. 
HASSALL. — Works sy Arthur 
Hill If ass all, M.D. 
The Inhalation Treatment of 
Diseases of the Osgahs ofRespira- 
Tioy, including Consumption; with 19 
1 1 [ustnttions of Apparatus. Cr,8vii. 12^. &it. 
San Kemo, climatically and medically 
considered, Witli 30 Illustrations, Crown 
8to. V. 
HAUGHTON, — i'/x Lectures on 
PmsiCAL CBOCSAPm; delivered in 1876, 
wlthsomeAdditions, Bytbe Itev.SAMUBL 
Haugiiton, r.R.S. M.D. D,C.L. With 
33 Diagriims, 8vo. 131. 
HAVELOCK. — Memoirs of S/r 
Henry Havblock, K.CB. By John 
Clark Marshman. Crown 8vo, y. (yd, 
HAWABD.— ^ Treatise on Or- 
THOPMDic Surgery. By J. Warrino- 
TON Haward, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to St, 
Georee's Hospital. With 30 Illustraliona 
engraved on Wood. 8vo. ixs. hd. 
HELMHOLTZ— ffbjfA's by Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz. 
Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. Translated and edited by 
Edmi;«d Atkjnson, Ph.D. F.C.S, 
With a Preface by Piofessoc Tvkdall, 
F.R.S. and 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 1 5;. or separately, Js. 6d. each. 
On the Sensations of ToifE as a 
Physiological Basis for the Thbory 
OF Music. Translated by A. J. Ei.Lis, 
F,R.S. Second EngUsh Edition. Royal 
Svo. 2S1. 
IS.^'BSCSEL.— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. Bjr Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown Svo. its. 
HEWITT. ~ Works bv Gkaily 
JIewitt, M.D. 
The Diagnosis and Treatment 
OF Diseases op Women, including 
THE Diagnosis of Preqnancy. New 
Edition, in great part re-written and 
much enlarged, with 211 EnEravings on 
Wood, of which 79 are new in this Edi- 

The Mechanical System of Ute- 
RISE Pathology. With 31 Life-siie 
Illustrations prepared expressly for this 
Work. Crown 410. "js, 6if, 



HtCKSON. — Ireland iir 

Sbvbntbenth Century; or. The Ii^ 
Massacres of 1641-3, their Causes a^ 
Results. By Marv Hickson. Wiihj? 
Preface by J. A. Ftoude, M.A. a volt 
Svo. 28j. 

lASiZk^.—THE Medical Language. 

OF St. Lues: a Proof from Intenwl' 
Evidence that St, Luke's Gospel and lIWi 
Acts were written by the same perstaul 
and that the writer was a Medical Man,; 
By the Rev. W. K, IIobart, LUft' 
8vo. i&. 

HOLMES.— -4 System of Surgeey,' 
Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Tihoibv 
JloLMEs, M.A. Su^eon to St. Geoi^ 
Hospital i and Ji W. Hui.KE, F.R,S. 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, la] 
3 Volumes, with Coloured Plates aod.i 
Illustrations on Wood. 3 vols, royal Bv*,! 
jf4. 4^. ' 

HOTHER.— The Iliad of Homer, 
Honiomelrically translated by C. B. Ca¥- 

The Iliad of Homer. Thfi Greet 
Text, with aVerse Translation, liy W, C 
Green, M,A, Vol, I, Books L-XII, 
Crown Svo, 6j, 

HOPKINS.— C^/T/ST- THE Consoles; 
a. Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins, Fcp, Svo, ar. 6J. 

HORSES AND ROADS ; or How lo 

Keep a Horse Sound on His L^s, By 
Fkee-Lance, Crown Svo, dr, 

HORT.— r//£ Neiv Pantheon, or an 
Introduction to the Mythology of the 
Ancients, By W, J. Hokt. iSrao, 

HOWirr.— Visits to Remarkable \ 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scens j 
illustrative of Striking Passives in English- 1 
History and Poetry. By William ' 
IlpwtTT, With So Illustraliona eogravEd 
00 Wood, Crown Svo. 71. 6d. 

HULLAH. — Works sr John Hvl- 

LAH, LL.D. 

Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory op Modern Mcsic. Svo, it. 6J, 

Co URSE OF Lectures on the Tkan- 
siTioN Period of Musical Histort, 
Svo, lor, &/, 
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J]JKES.— iyo/;A-ssy tue Rbv. An- 

DREiv Jukes. 
The New Man and the Eternal 

Life, Crown Svo. 6». 
The Ti'PES of Genesis. Crown 

8vo. p. 6d. 



^^iXilS.E.— The Philosophical Works 
^T^ OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
H GK£KN, M.A, and the Rev, T. II, 
H Grosb, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 56^. Or 

^1 separately, Essays, 2 vols. zSi. Treatise 

^P OQ Human Nature, li vols. ^Si. 

WJ^^KSm. — Examination Ques- 
tions IN Anatomv, PfirsioLOGY, Bo- 
tany, Materia Mebica, Sunassy, 
Medicine, Midw/fbri; and State- 
MEDici.vs. Arranged by H. A. Hus- 
band. M.B. M.C. M.R.C.S. L.S.A.&C 
3jino. 4J. 61/1 

IHGELOW. — ToET/cAL Works of 
yEAN Ikgelow, Vols. I and 3. Fcp. 
Svo, 111. Vol. 3. Fcp. 8vQ. 51. 
\ IN THE OLDEN TIME.— A Novel. 
By the Author of ' Mademoiselle Mori.' 
Crown Svo. 6j. 

\ JACKSON. ^^/o TO Engineering 
Solution. By Lowis D'A, Jackson, 
C.E. Wiih III Diagrams and 5 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, 8vo. zts. 
JAMESON. — WoKKS By Mrs. Jame- 
son. 

Zegenos of the Saints and Mar- 
Tvrs. With 19 Etchings and i87Wood- 
cuts. a vols. 311. 6d. 

Legends of the Madonna, the 
Vi:^n Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 1G5 Woodcuts, i vol, au. 

Legends OF THE Monastic Orders. 
With II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 

HiSTOayoFTHE Saviour, HisTypes 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts, z vols. i(ZJ. 

JEFFERIES. — Red Deer. By 
RrcHARD jEFFEElEs, Crown Svo. 4J. dd. 

JOHNSON.— TV/fi Patentees Man- 
ual ; 3 Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent, for the use of Patentees 
and Inventors, By J. Joknson and J. 
H. Johnson. Svo. ioj. &(■. 

JOHNSTON.— v4 General Diction- 
ary OF GEOGRAPiiy, Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com- 
plete Gawlteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium Svo. ^zs, 

JONES. — The Health of the 
Senses: Sight, Hearing, Voice, 
Smell and Taste, Skin; with Hints 

Lon Health, Diet, Education, Health Re- 
sorts of Europe, &c. By H. Macnauc.h- 
TON Jones, M,D, Crown Svo, 31. ^i. 



JUSTINIAN.— TVs Institiites of 
Justinian ; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summaiy. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Bnrrister- 
at-Law. Svo. i&. 

KALISCH. — Works by M. M. 

Kalisch, M.A. 
Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 

Ehecies of Balaam. Svo, lo;. dd. Part 
I. The Book of Jonah. Svo. lot. td. 
CoMMENTARy ON THE OlD TESTA- 
MENT; with a New Translation. Vol. 1. 
Genesis, 8vo. tSr. or adapted for the 
General Reader, I2J. Vol. II. Exodus, 
151. or adapted for (he General Reader, 
iw. Vol. IIL Leviticus, Part L 15^. or 
adapted for the General Reader, S/. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. \lt. or 
adapted for the General Reader, gi, 
Hebrew Grammar. With Eser- 
Part I. Svo. I2J. 6i/, Key, Jr. 
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KANT. — Critique of Practical 
Reason. By Em.manuei, Kant. Trans- 
lated by Thomas KingsmiU Abbott, B.D. 
Svo. 1 21. 6d. 

KERL. — A Practical Treatise on 
METALLUEcy. By Professor Kebl, 
Adapted from the last German Edition by 
W. Crookes, F.R.S, &c. and E, Rtihrig, 
Ph.D. 3 vols. Svo. with 625 Woodcuts, 

KILLICK. — Handbook to Mill's 
System OF Logic. By the Rev, A. H, 
KiLLiCK, M.A, Crown Svo. y. dd, 

KOLBE.— .,4 Short Text-book of 
Inorganic Ciibmistrv. By Dr. Her- 
mann KOLBE. Translated from the 
German by T. S. IIumpidge, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Ilhiftraiions, Crown Svo. 71. &i', 



LANG. — Works by Ai^dreiv Lakg, 

laU Felhia gf Merttu CeUtgf. 

Custom AND Myth ; StudjesofEarly 
Us^c and Belier. With 15 IlluEtllttions, 
Crowo 8vo. ^s. 61/. 

T//E J'/imcESS Nobody: a Tale of 
Fairy lontl. After Ihe Drawioga by 
Richard Doyle, printed in colours by 
Edmund EvoDs. Post 4to. 5^. boards. 
LATHAM.— /fosA-^ BV Jiosssr G. 
Zatham, M.A. M.D. 

A Dictionary of the English 
Language. Founded on the Dictionary 
of Dr. Johnson. Four voU. 4to. £t. 

A Dictionary of the English 
Language. Abridged froniDt.La.llinin's 
Edition of Johnson's Dictionitrf. One 
Volume. Medium Svo. 141. 

Handbook of the English Lan- 
guage. Crown Svo. 6s. 
LECKT.— n-oRKSBYW.E. H.Lecky. 

History OP England in the I'irif 
CsNT.uRY. 4 vols. 8vo, 1700-1784. 

TheMistor y of Eur ope a n Mora ls 
FsoM Augustus to Chaslemagks. 
a vols, crown Svo. 161. 

History OF the Rise and Inplu- 

SNCS OF THS SPISir OF JlATIONALISIH 

IN EuRaPB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 161. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland. — Swift, Flood, Gratlan, 
.O'Connell. Crown Svo, 7j. dd. 

LEWES.— 2>/£ History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. By 
GEORGE Henry Lewes, z vols, Svo. 
3Z1. 

LIDDELL & SCOTT.— ^ Greek- 
English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry 
George Liddell, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church ; and Robert Scott, D.D. Dean 
of Rochester. 4to. 361. 

LINDLEY and MOORE. — The 

TsRASURY OP Botany, or Popular 
Dicliouary of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Edited by J. Lindlev, F.R.S. and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 
Svo. lu. 

LIST. — The National System op 
FOLtriCAL Economy. By Feiehrich 
List. Translated from the Original 
Genll^^nby Sampson S. Lloyd, M.P. 
Svo. iw. 6^. 

LIITLE.— Oji^ In-knee Distortion 
(Ganu Valgum) : Its Varieties and Treat- 
ment with jind without Su^ical Opera- 
tion. By W. J. Little, M.D. Assisted 
byMi;tRHtcAD Little, M.R.C.S. With 
40 Illustrations. Svo, "js. 6d, 



LIVEING. — Works BY Robert Ljvs^^ 

ING, M.A. and M.D. Cantab. 

Handbook on Diseases of ths 

Skin. With especial reference to Di:^- 

nosis end Treatment. Fcp. Svo. 5/< 

Notes on the Treatment of Skis 

Diseases. iSmo. y. 
Elephantiasis Gr^corum, or 
True Leprosy, Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
LLOYD. — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H, 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo, icw. 6d. 
UAiY'Q.—THE Science op Agricul- 

TUSB. ByK. J. Lloyd. Svo. 12/. 
LONGMAN.— ffox^j by William 
Longman, P.S.A. 
Lectures on the History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the 



History of the Life and Times 

OF Edward III. With 9 Maps, 8 

Plates, and 16 Woodcuts, avols. Svo. 2E.ri 

LONGMAN. — Works by Frederick 

W. LoNCMANtS^H'ol College, Oxon, 

Chess Openings. Fcp. 3vo. 21. 6A 

Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Ybars' War. With 2 Colonred 
Maps. Svo. 21. 6.1. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of 
ths German and Engush Lan- 
guages. Square iSrao. 3s. 6d, 

LONGHAN'S UAGAZINE, Pub- 

lished Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols. 1-5, Svo. price Jr. each. 
IQ^GVIO^^.— Gunshot IsyuRiEs ; 

Their History, Characteristic Featurei, 
Complications, and General TreAtment. 
By Surgeon-General T. LONdMORB, C.B, 
F.R.C.S. Wit]J5S Illustrations. Svo, 
price 3IJ, dd, 
LOUDON.— W^'o^fA-j^r/ C.Zoudon, 
F.L.S. 

Encyclopmdia op Gardening; 
the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening, With 1, 000 Woodcnls. 
Svo, 2IJ. 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture; 
the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property ; the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Produc- 
tions of Agriculture. With i.ioo Wood* 
cuts. Svo, 21J, 

Encyclopaedia of PLAifTs ; the 
Specific Character, Description, Culture^ 
History, &c, of all Plants found in Great 
Britain. With 12, ooo Woodcuts. 870.431, 
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LUBBOCK.— r^^ Origin OF Civili- 
zation asd tiibPriuitive Coi^Dirio.v 
OF Man. By Sir J. Lubeock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. 8va, Woodcuts, j8/. 

LYRAGERMANICA; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 
WlNKWORTH. Fcp, 8vo. %s, 

MACALISTEB.— ^^ Ihtrodtjction 
TO THE Systematic Zoology and 
MORFHQLOGY OF Vertebrate Ani- 
mals. By A. Macalister, M.D. 
With 28 Diagrams. 8vo. 10/. 6(/. 

VikCKahKi.— WORKS and 

LIFE OF LORD MAC AULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 

TUB Accession of ^amss tiibSbcond: 
Student's Edition, 2 vols, crovm Svo. \2s. 
People's Edition, 4 vols, crown Svo. l6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, post 3vo. 48^'. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. ^4, 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS, with LAYS of 

ANCIENT ROME, in i volume : 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 3j, ^d. or 

y. id. gilt edges. 
Popular Edition, crown Svo, is. dd, 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ESSA YS: 
Student's Edition, l vol. crown Svo. &. 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown Svo. &. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, post Svo, 24s, 
Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo, 36;, 

ESSA YS which may be had separ- 
ately price 6ii, each sewed, U; each cloth ; 

Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker's Boa well's Johnson. 

Hallam's Constitutional History, 

WaiVen Hastings. 

The Earl of Chatham [Two Essays), 

Banke dad Gladstone. 

Mitton and Machiavelli. 

XfOrd Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

I^rd Byron, and The Comic Dramnlisls of 
the Restoration, 

The EsMy on Warren Hastings annotated 

by S. Hales, is, &/. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 

H. COURTHOl'E-BOWEN, M.A. 2s. (kI. 

SPMECHES: 

People's Edition, crown Svo, 3J, &/. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
Library Edition, z vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2ij. 
People's Edition, 1 vol, crown Bvo. \s. 6if, 
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MACAULAY — WO R KS A ND 
LIFE OF LORD MACAULA Y 
— continued, 

LA YS OF ANCIENT ROME, &>€. 

Illustrated by G. Schnrf, fcp. 4(0. icu. dd. 

Popular Edition, 

fcp. 4(0. id. sewed, u. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R, Weguelin, crown Svo. 
y. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post Svo. 31, 6d, 

Annotated Edition, fcp. Svo. is. sewed, 
IS. 6J. clotb, or 3s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE 
Writings op Lord Macaulay. Edi- 
ted, with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon, G, O, Trevelvan, M,P. Crown 
Svo. 6j. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

AND SPEECttas: 
Student's Edition, in One Volitme, crown 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols, post 8vo. 241. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of 

Lord Macaulay. Edited by his Sister, 

Lady Trevelvan. 
Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. 

demy 8vo. £$. 51. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post Svo, £4. l6s, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS of 

Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 

G, O. Trevelvan, M.P. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s, 
Cabinet Edition, z vols, post Svo. i2j. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 

3&. 

MACDONALD,— WJA^ATi nv George 
Macbohald, LL.D. 
Unspoken Sermons. Second Series, 

Crown Svo, 7^. (h/. 
A Hook of Strife, in thf. form 

OF Tub Diary of an Old soul : 
poems, i2mo. 61. 



VLACPASREn.—LEcraRFs on Har- 
mony, delivered at the Royal Inslilulion. 
By Sir G. A. Macfabrbk. Svo, lEi-, 

MACKENZIE.— C^ the Use of the 
Laryngoscope in Diseases of the 
Throat; with an Appendix on Rhino- 
scopy, By MORELL Mackenzie, M.D. 
Lond, With 47 Woodcut DlustralionB. 
Svo. 6s, 
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MACLEOD." (r,=^A-5 BY Hea-ryV. 
MACLEOD, M.A. 

I'jtlNCIPLES OF EcOKQitlCAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. In 2 vols. Vol, I. 8vo. iJj. 
Vol. II. Part i. iu. 

The Elements of Economics. In 
a vols. Vol. 1. ccown 8vo. ■7s. 6d. Vol. 
II. crown 8vo. 

The Elements of Bankiait,. 
Crown 8vo. 5^, 

The Theory and Phact/ce of 
Banking. Vol. I. 8vo. lai. Vol. II. 

Elements of Political Economv. 
8vo. i6s. 

Economics foe Beginners. 8vo. 
21. &/. 

Lectures ON Credit AND Bankinc. 

8vo. jj. 
IkkZ.'^kl&.kRk. — Himalayan and 
Sub- Hi ma l.iyav Distsic ts of British 
India, their Climate, Medical Topo- 
giaphy, and Disease Distribution. By 
F, N. Macnamara, M.D. With Map 
and Fever Chart. 8vd. aiJ. 
MeCOLLOCH. — The Dictionary 

OF COiUJERCE AND COMMEKCIAL NAYI- 
GATION of tlie late J. K. McCtlLLOCH, 

ai H.M, Stationery Oflice. Latest Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
InfotmntioQ by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
medium 8vo. with 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 63J. cloth, or 70/. strongly half- 
bound in russia. 

MAHAFFY.— ^ History of Clas- 
sical Greek Literatl'RE. By the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets, ^s. 6d. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, 71. 6J. 

VlJiLViESBlJRY.—MEMo/Fs of an 
Ex-minister: an Autobiography. By 
IheEariofMALMESBURYjG.C.B. Cheap 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 71. 6d, 

MANNING.— TVs Temporal Mis. 
SiONOF THE HOLV Ghost ; or. Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E. MANNING, 
D.D. Cardinal- Archbishop, Crown 8vo. 
Zs.ed. 

THE MARITIME ALPS AND THEIR 

SEABOARD. By the Authorof ' Vera,' 
•Ulue Roses,' &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the Test. 
Svo. 2U. 

MARTINEAU.— WiJ^A-j sv James 

Martineau, D.D. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Two Volumes of Sermoas. 

a vols, crown 8tOi ys. 6if. each. 
Endeavours AFTER the Christ/an 

Life. Discourses, Crown Svo. 71. 61/, 



HAUNDER'S TREASURIES. 

Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
stiucled, revised, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by W. L. R. CaTes, 
Fcp, 8vo. 6j. 

Treasury of Natural History; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology, Fcp. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, fu. 

Treasury OF Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political, 
With7Map5andl6Plates. Fcp. 8 vo. 61. 

Historical Treasury : Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
ell Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G. 
W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. Svo, &r. 

Treasury of Knowledge and ^ 
Library of Rbfbrbncb. Compriiiic' 
an English Dictionary and GrammaT, I 
Univei^ Gazetteer, Classical Dicriocary, ' 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &Ci Fcp. 
Svo. 6j, 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury: a Popular Encyclopicdia of Science, 
Literature, and Art, Fcp. Svo. 61. 

The Treasury of Bible Knqw- 
TMDGB ; being a Dicrionaiy of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other malteis 
of which mention is made in Holy Sccij)- 
lure. By theRev. J. AvitE, M.A. Whfel 
5 Maps, 15 Piales, and 300 Woodcufs-J 
Fcp. Svo. 61. j 

The Treasury of Mot.iny, ot! 
Popular Dictionary of the V^elaUeJ 
Kingilom. Editedby J. LTNDl.EV,r.R.S.J 
and T.MoOEE, F.L.S. With 274Wooa<J 
cuts and 2D Steel Plates. Two Pait^^ 

fcp. Svo. I2J. ( 

MAXWELL.— -DovT /ohn of Aus- 
tria : or. Passages from the History 
of the Sinteenlh Century, 1547-1578. 
By the late -Sir William Stirlisg, 
Maxwell, Bart. K.T. With numerom. 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Libnuy 
Edition. 2 vols, royal Svo, 421, 

MAY. — Works by the Sight Hon, 
Sir ThomasErskineMa y, K. C.& 
The Constitutional History n^ 
England sincb the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. 3 vols. croWn 
Svo. iSj. 
Democracy jN Europe ; aHistory. 

' 2 vols; Svo. 321. 

MELVILLE.— 7>/£ Noi-ei-s of G.J, 
IViiYTE Melville, is. each, sewed ; 
or IS. 6J. cloth. 



The Gladiators. I 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing, 
The Queen's Maries, | 



Holmby Housa. 
Kale Coventry. 
Digby Grand. I 
GenemI Bounce, 
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MENDELSS0HN.~21r£ Letters of 

Feux MefiDElssoH.v. Translated by 

.. Lady Walla.ce. a vols, crown 8vo. loi. 

%&iViliLE.— lVoR/^SBVTirE Very 
JiEi'. Charles Merivale, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 

.History of the Romans under 
THE Empirs. 8 vols, posi 8vo. 48J. 
The Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic: a Short Hisloryof the Last Cen- 

■ tuiy of the Commonwealth, izmo. Is. fid. 

* General History of Rome from 
B.C. 753 TO J. /i. 476. Crown 8vo. 7j. &/. 
The Roman Triumvirates. With 
Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2j, bd, 

MILES. — Works by William 

Miles. 
' The Horses Foot, anb How to 
KEEP IT Sound. Imp. Svo. 1 21. dd. 
Stables and Stable Fittings. 

Imp. 8vo. with 13 PIntes, 151. 
Remarks on Horses' Teeth, ad- 
dressed to Purchasers. Post Svo. u. 6rf. 
Flain Treatise on Horseshoe- 
ing. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, ar. &/, 

VlliL.— Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena OF THE Human Mino, By 
James Mill. With Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Ctitical, z vols. Svo, a&r. 

HILL. — Works by John Stuart 

Mill. 
. pRiNciPLEsoF Political Economy. 

Library Edition, z vols. 8vo. 301. 

People's Edition, I vol. crown 8vo. 51. 
A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 

and Inductive. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 251, 
People's Edition, crown Svo. Jj. 
[ , On Liberty, Crown Svo. \s. 4d, 
On Representative Government. 

Crown 8vo, zi. 
Autobiography, Svo. ^s. bd. 
Essays on some Unsettled Ques- 
tions of Poutical Economy. 8vo. 

6r. td. 
Utilitarianism. Svo, 51. 
The SuByECTioN OF llaifEN. Crown 

Svo. 6i. 
Exam/nation of Sir William 

/fAMILTOVS FHIlOSOeHY. Svo. ifa. 

Dissertations and Discussions. 

4 vols. 8vo. £3. 6s. 6d. 
JVaturr,the Utility of Religion, 

ASD Theism. Three Essays. Svo. 



mLLER.— Works nv W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. 

The Elements of Chemistry, 

Theoretical and Practical Re -edited, 

with Additions, by H, Macleod, F.CS. 

3 vols. Svo. 
Part I. Chemicai. Physics, ifo. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistv, 141. 
Part III. Organic Chemistrv, 31J. W. 
An Introduction to the Study 

OF Inorganic Chemistry. Wiih 71 

Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. y. 6d. 
HILLER. — Readings in Social 

EcoNOUV. By Mrs. F. Fen wick 

Miller. Crown Svo, 2t. 

MITCHELL.— -4 Manual of Prac- 
tical Assavinc. By John Mitchell, 
F.CS. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. Svo. Woodcuts, 311. 6d. 

MODERN NOVELIST'S LIBRARY 

(THE). Price as. each hoards, or is. 6J, 
each cloth ;— 
By the Earl of Bbaconsfield, K.G. 
Endymioi 



Lothair. 
Coningsby. 
Sybil. 
Tancred, 



I Henrietta Temple. 

Contarini Fleming, &c. 
I Alroy, liion, &c. 
' The Young Duke, &c. 
1 Vivian Grey, &C. 



By Beet Haktb. 

In the Carquinei Woods. 
By Anthonv Trollope. 
Barchester Towers, 
The Warden. 
By Various Writers. 
The Atelier du Lys. By the Author of 

' Mademoiselle Mori.' 
Atherstone Priory. By L. N, Comyn, 
The Burgomaster's Family, By E. C. 

W. Van Walree. 
Elsa and her Vullure. By W. Van 

HiUem. 
Ktademoiselle Mori. By the Author of 

' The Atelier du Lys." 
The Six Sisters of the Valleys. By Rev, 

W, Btamley-Moore, M.A. 
Unawares. By the Author of ' The Kose- 
Uarden.' 

MONSELL, — Spiritual Songs for 
the Su.vpa ys and Hol/days through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B, MoffsELL, 
LL.D. Fcp. Svo. Si, iSmo. aj. 
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KOORE.—Tf/s Works of Thouas 

Moore. 
Lalla Rookh, Tenniel's Edition, 

with 68 Woodcut Illustrations. Ciown 

Svo. I0». bd. 
Irish Melodies, Maclise's Edition, 

with i6i Sleel Plates. Supcr-royal Svo. 



MOREHEAD.- Cz/.v/<r,i lRese. 

o,v Disease i.v India. By Cuaklbs 
MOREHEAD, M.D. Surgeon to the Jam- 
seljee Jeejeebhoy Hospital. Svo. 2IJ, 

MOZLEY.— IFo/'A-^ Bv THE Rev. 
Thomas Mozley, M.A. 
Reminiscences chiefly of Or /el 

COLtECS ANDTHB OxfORO MOFEMENT. 

2 vols, crown Svo. i&. 
Reminiscences chiefly of 7h svns, 
Villages, and Schools. 2 vols, crown 
Svo. iSr, 

VmtlEK —JP'oRKs BY F. Max 

MUller, M.A. 
Biographical Essays. Crown Svo. 

7/. 6</. 
Selected Essays on Language, 

MrrHOLOGY AND Religion, a vols. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, 3 vols, crown Svo. l6.r. 

India, What CAif it Teach Us ? 
A Course of Lectures delivered liefore the 
University of Cambridge. Svo. lar. 6J. 

HiBBERT Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated bj the Religions of India. Crown 
Svo, ^s. W. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo, 7J, (xl. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Begin- 
NEBS, in Davanagari and Roman Ijellers 
throughout. Royal Svo. Js. 6t/. 

MCRCHISON.— W^fA-A-5 byChaeles 
MuRCHiscN, M.D. LL.D. &=€. 

A Treatise on the CoNTmuED 
Fevers of Great Britain. Revised 
by W, Cavlkv, M.D. Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. Svo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 251. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
OF THE LiYBR, Jaundice, and Abdom- 
IHAL Dkofsy. Revised by T. Lauder 
" -- - "" " Hith 



NEISON.— 7V£ Moon, and tbeCodd 
dition and Conligurations of its Snifacei '. 
By E. Neison, F.R.A.S. Wilh afi ' 
Maps and 5 Plates. Medium Svo. 31^;. 6i, 

NEVILE.— Works by George Ne- 

riLE, M.A. 



NEWMAK.— JFb«A-5 Bv 

Newman. 
Apologia pro VitA SuA, Crown 

Svo, 6j. 1 

TheIdeaofa University DEFtNsA 

AND illustrated. Crown Svo. ^l. 
Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 

crown Svo. (is. each. 
Discussions and Arguments on 

Various Sukjscts. Crown Svo. fo, J 
An Essa V o.v the Development oP'^ 

Christian Doctrtne. Crown_ Svo. &, ] 
Certain Difficulties felt a^\ 

Angljcans in Catboltc TsAOfimM 

Considerep. Vol. I, cmwnSvo, yr. 6dijJ 

Vol. 2, crown Svo. 51. &/. | 

The Via Media of the Anglicht 

Church, illustrated in LECTUSn 

&°c. 3 vols, crown Svo, ds. each. 
Essays, Critical and Historical, 






n Svo. 1 



Essays on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown Svo. 6n 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
OF ASSS.VT. 71. 6d, 

NEW TESTAMENT (THE) of our 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. IIIub- 
Irated with Engravings on Wood after 
Paintingsb; the Early Masters chiidyoftlic 
Italian School, NewandCheaper Edition. 
4to. 211. cloth extra, or ,-' 



NOBLE.— r^^ Russian Revolt: 
its Causes, Condition, and Prospects. 
By EDMt;ND NouLE. Fcp, Svo. 5J-. 

NORTHCOTT.— Z/I7-//M and Turn- 
ing, Simple, Mechanical, nnd Oniunen- 
tal. ByW, H. NOETHCOTT. Wilhjs) 
Illustrations. Svo. iSi'. 

OUVmMT. — Madam. A Novel 

By Mrs. OuniANT. Crown Svo., 3r. 6i 
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OWEN.— 7>-E Comparative Ana- 
tomy AND FHYSIOLOGV OF TUB 

. .VaBTBBgATB Animals. "Sy Sir 
Richard Owen, K.C.B.&c. Wiih 1,471 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. ^^3, 131. 6cl. 

PAGET.— Wox/cs BY Sir James 
Paget, Bart. RR.S. D.C.L. &'c. 
Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F. Howard Marsh, Asaistant- 
Su^eon to St. Batlholomew'B Hospital. 
Svo. 15J. 
Lectures on Sorcical Patho- 
WGY, Delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Rc-edited by 
the Author and W. Turneb, M.B, 
Svo, with 131 Woodcuts, 21/, 

PASOLINI.— J/£^/o/-T OF Count 
Giuseppe' PASOLtm, latb President 
OF THE Senate of Italy, Compiled 
by his Son. Translated and Abridged 
by tbe Dowager- Countess of Dal- 
HOUsiE. With Portrait, Svo, 16s. 

PASTEDR.— ZtfCTs Pasteur, his Life 
and Labours, By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French by I^dy 
Clavd Hamilton. Croivn Svo. 71. bd. 

PEEL,— -4 Highland Gathering, 
By E. Lennox Pbel, With 31 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood by E. 
Whymper from original Drawings by 
Chailea ^Vhy^)i)er. Crovra Svo. loi. bd. 

PENNELL.— '/>f0J/ Gravbto Gay': 
a Volume of Selections from the complete 
Poems of H. Ckouiokoeley- Pen NELL, 
AQthor of ' Puck on Pegasus ' &c. Fcp, 
Svo. 5/, 

PEBEIRA.— jJ/^jT-^^/^ Medjca and 
Therapeutics. By Dr. Peheira. 
Abridged, and adapted for the use of 
Medical and Pharmaceutical practitioners 
and Students. Edited by Professor R, 
Bentley, M.K.C.S, F.I.,S, and by 
Professor T. Redwooc, Ph.D. F.C.S, 
With iz6 Woodcuts, Svo. 251. 

PERBY. — ^ Popular Lntroduc. 

TION TO THE HISTORY OF GRBBS AND 

POMAN Sculpture, designed to ftomote 
the Knowledge and Appreciation of the 
Remains of Ancient AJrt. By Walter 
C. Perrv. With 263 Illustrations, 
Square crown Svo. 3lj^, 6d. 

PIESSE.— TV/ff Art of Perfumery, 
and the Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Plants ; with Instructions for the 
Manufacluie of Perfumes, &c. By G. 
W. S. PiESSE, Ph.D. F,C.S. With 
96 Woodcut-i, sijuare crown 8vo, 2lj, 



POLE.— 7>/£ Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Came of Whist. 
By W, Pole, F.K-S. Fcp, Evo, 2/. bJ. 

PROCTOR.— Works by P. A. Proc- 

The Sun; Ruler, Light, Fire, and 
Life of the Planetary System, With 
Plates aod Woodcuts, down Svo. 14J. 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets, With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown 8*0, 7^, 61/. 

Other JVorlds than Ours; The 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Ijght of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown Svo. loj. 6J. 

The Moon; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition, Witll 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs, crown Svo. lor, 6</, 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 
Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, Svo, 
ios,6d. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 
in 13 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 3 IndeK Pages. Folio, 15j. or Maps 
only, 121. 61/. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates], 
Crown Svo. jr. 

LightScience for Leisure Hours; 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c 3 vols, crown 
Svo. Js. 6d. each. 

Studies op Venus-Transits ; aa 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits o( Venus in 1874 and 1SS2, 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. Svo. St. 

Transits of Venus. A Popular 
Account of Past and Coming Transits 
from the First Observed by Ilonocks in 
1639 to the Transit of aoiz. With 20 
Lithi^raphic Plates (12 Coloured) and 33 
IllustrationsengravedonWood, Svo.&t,6ii', 

A Treatise on the Cycloid and 
ON ALL Forms of Cycloidal Curves, 
and on the use of Cycloidal Curves in 
dealing with the Motions of Planets, 
Comets, &c. &c With 161 Diagrams. 
Crown Svo, loi. &/. 

Pleasant Ways m Science, with 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 61 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy, with numerous JUustralions, 
Crown Svo, 61, {CoiUiiiwd an nextpagf. 
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PROCTOR— (^fs/fi ay R. A. Proc- 
tor — continued. 
THE • KNOWLEDGE' UBRARY. 

Edited by Richakd A, Proctor. 

ffoii' TO Play lt'j//sr; with the 
/.Airs AXD Etiquette of Whist; 
Whist Whittlingi, ond Fotly fully-anno- 
lateil Games. By ' Five of Cluhs ' 
(R. A. Proctor), Crown 8vo. 51. 

SciESCE Byways. A Series of Fa- 
miliar Dissertations on Life in Other 
Worlds. By Richard \, Proctob. 
Crown 8vo. fu. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. A 
Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly 
Bodies. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo. ds. 

Nature Studies. Reprinted from 
KngwUH^. By Grant Allev, An- 
drew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
Edward Clodd, and Richard a. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo. ds. 

Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
Knmjltdgt. By Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
A. C. Runvard, and Richard A. 
Proctor, Crown 8vo. 61. 

The Stars in their Seasons. 

An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Slar Groaps, in Twelve Large Maps. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Imperial Svo. 5j. 

QUAIN'S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. 

The Ninth Edition, Re-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D.LL.D.F,R.S.S.L.&E. 
Edward Albert Sckafer, F.R.S. and 
Georoe Dancer Thane, With up- 
wards of t,ooo Ilhtstialiona engraved on 
Wood, of which many are Coloured, 
a vols. Svo. 18/. each. 
QUAIN. — A Dictionary of Medi- 
cine. By Various Writers, EditedbyR. 
QuAiN, M.D. F.R.S. &C. With 138 
Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 3IJ. &/. cloth, 
or 401. half-russia ; to be had also in 
z vols. 341. cloth, 

RAWLINSON. — The Sei-enth 
Great Oriental Monarchy; or, a 
History of the Sassanians. By G. Raw- 
LINSON, M.A. With Mop and 95 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 28^. 

READER.— rroffA-5 BY Emily E. 
Reader. 
Voices prom Flower- Land, in 
Original Couplets, A Birthday- Book and 
LaMuage of Flowers. 16mo.2r.61/. limp 
elolh ; Jr. dd. roan, gilt edge.i, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt lop. 
Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Illustrated 
by Wm. Reader. Cr. Svo. is. gilt edges. 



REEVE. — Cookery and Hea);ii ' 
KEEPING. ByMrs.HKNRy Reeve, With ' 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 7J'. 6d. 

RICH.— -i^ Dictionary of Roman & 
Creek Antiquities. With 2, 000 Wood- 
cuts, ByA. Rich, E.A. Cr. Svo- 7*. 64' 

RIVERS. — IVoRKs BY Thomas 
Rivers. 
The Orchard-House, Crown Bvo. 

with IS Woodcuts, y. 
The Rose Amateur's Guide, 
Fcp. Svo. 4J. 6d. 

ROGERS.— Works by Hv. Rogers. 
The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 

to a Religious Sceptic. Fcp. Svo. %s. 
Defence of the Eclipse of 
Faith, Fcp. Svo. 3j. dd, 

ROGET. — Thesaurus of English 
li'oRDS AND Phrases. By Peter M, 
RooET, M.D. Crown Svo. los, 6d. 

RONALDS. — The Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology. By Alfred Ronalds, 
With 20 Coloured Plates, Svo. 1^. 

SALTER. — Dental Pa thology and 
Surgery. By S. J. A. Salter, M.E 
F.R.S. With 133 Illuslralions, Svo. 181, 

SCHAFER. — The Essentlals op 
Histology, Descriptive and Practi- 
cal. For the use of Students. By E, 
A. ScHAFEH, F.R.S. With 2S1 Illus- 
trations. Svo. 61. or Ititetlea\-ed with 
Drawing Paper, 81. 61/. 

SCHELLEN.— 5/'£C7'A'y.tf Analysis 
IX its Application to Terrestrial 
Substances, and the Physical Consliiu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. Familiarly 
explained by the late Dr. H. Schbllen, 
Translated from the Third Enlarged and 
Revised German Edition by JANB asA 
Caroline Lassell. Edited, with Nc^ 
by Capt. W. De W. Abnev, R.E. 
Second Edition, With 14 Plates (includ- 
ing Angstriim's and Cornu'a Maps) Etnd 
291 Woodcuts. Svo. 3 If. 6rf. 

SCOTT.— ?>/£ Farm-Valuer. By 
John Scott. Crown Svo, $s. 

SEEBOHM.— IVoRKS by Frederick 
Seesohm. 
The Oxford Reformers — Jous 
CoLET, Erasmus, A.va Thomas more; 
a History of their Fellow- Work. Svo. 
14s. 
The English Village CoMMUNirf 
Examined in its Relations to the Manoriil 
and Tribal Systems, &c, I3 Maps ud 
Piales. Svo. 16/. 
TiieEra of the Protestant JiBvo' 
lvtion. With Map. Fcp, Svo. w. fi£ 
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SENNETT.— 7"//fi Marine Steam 
ESGisB ; a Trealbe for the use of Engi- 
nvctiiig Students and Officers of the Royal 
Nav-j-. By Richard Sennett, Chief 
Engineer, Royal Nnvy, With 244 Illus- 
IniIioD9. Svo. sii. 
SEWELL.— fFoKA-5 BY Elizabeth 
M. Se^ell, 
Stories and Tales. Cabinet 
Edition, in Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo. 
y. 6d. eachi in cluth e^lm, with gilt 
eilges : - 

Amy Herbert, Gertrude. 
The Earl's Daueliler. 
The Experience of Life. 
A Glimpse of Ihe Woild. 
Cleve Hall. Ivors. 
K.itiarine Ashton. 
Margaret Percivnl. 
Lanclon Parsonage. Ursula. 
Massing Thoughts on Religion. 

Fcp. Svo, y. &/. 
Preparation fok the Holy Com- 
munion; the Devotions chiefly from the 
works of Jkremv Tayloh. satno. 3/. 
Night Lessons from Scripture. 
32010. 31. 6d, 
SHAKESPEARE.— 5tf/raz£/f'^ Fa- 
MtLY Shakbsfbakb. Genuine Editiao, 
in 1 vol. medium Svo. large type, wilh 
36 Woodcuts, 14X, or in 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 
SI/. 

Outlines of the Life op Shake- 
SPSARS, By J. O. Halliweli-Pkil- 
LIPP3, F.R.S. Svo. IS. (xi. 
SHORT, Sh'ETCIf OF THE HlSTORY 

OF TUB Church of Engiano to tub 

, SByOLUTION OF \f&i. BvT.V.Short, 

I D.D. Crown Svo. V- f"'- 

' SIMCOX.— ^ History of Latin 

■ Literature, By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 

Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, a 

vols. Evo. yts. 

SMITH, Rev. SY&NEY.— r//£ Wn 
jiNO Wisdom op the Msy. SydNev 
Smith. Crown Svo. y. dd. 

SMITH, R. BOSWORTH. — Car- 
thage AND THE Carthaginians. By 
R. BoswoRTK Smith, M.A, Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown Svo. loi. 6d. 

SMITH, R. k.~AiR AND Rain; the 
Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. 
By R, A. Smith, F.R.S. Svo. 24^. 

SMITH, JAMES.— r//£ Voyage and 
Shipwreck op St, Paul, By James 
Smith, ofjordanhill. With Disscrtiilions 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke, 
and ihe Ships and Navigation of ' 

Ani-if^li. Wilh niimorniK I1tiie<rnli< 
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SMITH, t.—A Manual of Opera- 
tive Surgerv on the Dead Bodv. 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edi- 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Walsham. 
With 46 Illustrations. 8to. Izj. 

SMITH, H, Y,—The Handbook for 
MiDwivBS. By Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. late Asastant- 
Surgeon at the Hoapiloi for Sick Women, 
Hoho Square. With 41 Woodcuts, 
Crown Svo. Jt, 

SOPHOCLES.— .S't)P//oc£/s Tragie- 

DIM superstites ; reecnsuit et brevi Anno- 
tatione instruxit Gulielmus Linwood, 
M.A. .Edis Christi apud Oxonicnses 
nuper Alumnus. Editio Quarta, auctior 
el emendatior, Svo, 16/. 
SOUTHEY. — The Poetical Works 
OP Robert Southbv, wilh the Author's 
last Corieclions and Additions. Medium 
Svo. with Portrait, 14J, 
STANLEY.— -(4 Familiar History 
OF SiSDS. By E. Stanley, D.D. 
Revised and enlarged, with 160 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. 61. 
STEEL.— -4 Treatise on the Dis- 
eases OF THE Ox; being a Manual of 
Bovine PathoI<^ specially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practiliorters and 
Students. By J. H. Steel, M. K.C.V.S. 
F.Z,S. With 2 Plates and 116 Wood- 
cuts, Svo. \$s. 
STEPHEN. — Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical BiOCRAFHY. By the Right Hon, 
Sir J, Stephen, LL.D, Crown Svo. 
7J. &/. 
STEVENSON.— Wt>sA-s by Robert 
Louis Steyenson. 
A Child's Garden of Verses. 

Small fcp. Svo. $s. 
The Dynamiter. Fcp. Svo. is. swd 
ij. &/. doth. 
' STONEHENGE.'— 7>/fi Doa in 

HSALTH Asa Diseass. By 'STONE- 

KENGE.' With 78 Wood Engravings, 

Square crown Svo. js. id. 
The Greyhound. Bv'StonehenGE.' 

With 25 Porltaita of Greyhounds, &c. 

Square crown Svo, 15^, 
STimGlS-JHY FillENDS AND f. By 

Juliah Sturgis, With Ftontiapiece. 

Crown Svo, y, 
SULLY.— Outlines of Psychology, 

with Special Reference to the Theory ol 

Education, By jAMEs StiLLY, M.A. 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an 

Inquiry inlo Ihe Reality of Divine Revc- 
littioD. Complele Edilion, thoioughly 
revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 36^. 1 

SWINBURNE.— i'/CT-y*^ Logic; an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swikbukse, B. A. 
Post 8vo. Si. 

SWINTON,— r//£ PRisapLES ai^d 
Practice of Electric Lighthk. By 
Alas A. Campbell Swinton. With 
54 ILIustralioDS engraved oa Wood 
Crown Svo. 5^- 

TAYLOR. — AnroBioGRAPuy op Sir 
HBSRr TAYLOa, K.C,M:.G. a voJs. 
Svo. its. 

TAYLO'R.Stude^t's Manual of 
THS History OF ISDiA, from the Enrliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I. Crown Svo. 
7/. 6./. 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE: a 

Series of Elementary Works on Science, 
adapted for the use of Students in Public 
and Science Schools. Fcp. Svo. fully 
illustrated with Woodcuts, 

Abney's Phol<^rapIiy, 3/. 61/. 

Anderson's Strenglii ot Materials, Jt. M. 

Annslroi^;'s Organic Chemistry, y. td. 

Bali's Elements of Astronomy, &. 

Barry's Railway Appliances, y. 6a'. 

Bauerman's Systematic Mineral!^, Ctr. 

. Descriptive Mineralogy, 6^, 

Bloxam and Huntington's Metals, y. 

Gliuebrook's Physiial Optics, 6r, 

Glaxebrook and Shaw's Practical Physics, 

Gore's Eleciro-Metallurgy, &f, 

Griflin's Algebra and Ttigonomety, jr, dd. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism, Jj. dd. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, y. bd. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic, Jt. 6i/, 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 3^. bd. 

Preece and Hivewright's TelOT.iphy, J!. 

Rutley's Petrology, or Study ofRoclts, 41, W, 

Shelley's Woikshop Appliances, 4J, fid, 

Thonii's Structural and Physiolofiical 
Botany, 6.F. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Analysis, +1. bd. 

Thorpe and Muii's Qualitative Analysis, 
y. kd. 

Tilden's Chemical Philosophy, y. 6d. With 
Answers to Problems, 41. dd, 

Unwin's Machine Design, 6t. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, y, 6d. 
TAYLOR.— TV^' Complete misjrs 
OF UrsHOF Jeremy Taylor. With 
Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev, C P. Eden. 10 
voIa,/5. 51. 



TAYLOR. — A.vAcmcui. ruRALl^aTe- 
BoOf^, to assist Candidate in Pre^ring 
for the Science and Art and other Si'am- 
inatbns in Agriculture. By W, C. 
Taylor, Principal of Ihe Agricultural 
Collie, Aspatria, Carlisle, Crown Svo, 
2J. &/. 

THOMSON.— ^jv Outline of ths 
Nbcbssary Lasvs of Thought; b 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
W, TuOMSOK, D.D. Archbishop of 
York, Crown Svo, 6j, 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS 

Adapted to the British 

FNARIfTACOPiEIA. By EdMUSD 
Lloyd Birkett, M.D. S:c. iSmo. 6/, 

THOMPSON.— v€ SysTE.ii of Psr- 

c HO LOGY, By Danibl Green leaf 

Thompson, a vols. Svo. 36?. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two oC: 

Them. With a Map and S9 Hlusfnfc' 

tions on Wood from Sketches by the! 

Authors. Crown Svo. fi 

TREVELYAN. — Works bv ths 

Right Hon. G. O. TXEVELVAJft 

M.P. i* 

. The Life and Letters of LorH 

Macaucay. By the Right Hon. G. O. 

Trkvelyan, M.Pi 

LiHRAttv Edition, a vols. Svo. 36j-. 
Cabinet Edition, a vols, ciowti Svo. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown Svo, , 

&. . .J 

The Early History of Charles 

James fox. Library Edilion, Bvo. l9it 

Cabinet Edition, crown Svo, 6s, 

TVflSS.— iVoRXS BY Sib TSAk'Ssi 

Tifiss. 
-The JiiGHTs ASo Duties- cf Na- 
tions, considered as Independent Coa 
munilics in Time-oFWar, Svo.eij, . 
The Rights and Duties m 
Nations i.v Timb op Pbacs. Sni 

^y- . i 

TYNDALL^— JMjfiA-5 by John Tya 

DALL, F.R.S. &'!:. f 

FKAc.'tiENTs OP Science, s VtJi 

crown Svo. i&r. • ■ . 

Heat a Mode of Motion^. Ciowti 

Svo. I2J, 

Sound. With 20. 

Crown Svo. tOf. 6d. 
Essavs'on the Floating-Matt!^ 

OF THE AtR in relation to Futn 

and Infection. With 24 Woo 

Crown Svo. 71. W, 
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TYVO ALL.— I f^oRxs BY John Trw- 
DALL F.R.S. &^c, — continued. 
Lectures on Light, delivered in 
America in 1S72 and 1873. With Por- 
trait, Plate, and Diagrams. Crown Svo. 
•js. dd. 
Lessons in E-lectricitv at the 
Royal Institution, 1875-76. Witii 

58 Woodcuts. Crown 8tO. 2j. &/. 

JVoTES OF A Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Pheno- 
mena AND Theories, delivered at the 
Royallnstitation. Crown Svo. it. sewed, 
\s. 6d. cToth. 

LifoTES OF A Course of Nine Lec- 
tures ON Light, delivered al the Royal 
Institution, Crown Svo. is, sewed, is. 6d. 

Faraday as a Discoverer. Fcp. 
Svo. 3/. 6rf. 

URE.— v^ Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mihes. Uy Dr. 
Uhe. Seventh Edition, le-written and 
enlarged by R. Hunt, F.R.S. \Mth 
2,064 Woodcuts. 4 vols, medium Svo. 
£1- T- 

VEBNEY.— C"//£5J Eccentricities. 
Including Four-handed Chess, Chess for 
Three, Six, or Eight Players, Round 
Chess for Two, Three, or Four Players, 
and several diSerent ways of Playing 
Chess for Two Players. ByMajorGEOBCE 
HofiR Verney. Crown Svo. loj. 6d, 

VERNEY. — Peasant Properties, 
and other Selected Essays. By I-ady 
Vernev, 2 vols, crown Bvo. 161. 

VILLE. — On Artificial Manures, 
their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to AgricuilurCi By Georges 
ViLLE. Translated and edited hy W, 
Crookbs, F.R.S. With 31 Plates. 
8vo. 2! J. 

VIRGIL. — PuBLi Vergili Maronis 
Bucolic Ai Georcica^ jEneis ; the 
Worlts of Virgil, Latin Text, with Eng- 
lish Commentary and Index. By B. H, 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown Svo. JOs. 6rf. 

The jEneid op Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse. By J. Cokivgton, 
M.A. Crown Svo. gj. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. By Jokn Coning- 
TON, M.A. Crown Svo. % 

^A\XSSl.— The Correct Card; 
or. How lo Play at Whist ; a Whist 
Catechism. By Major A. Campbell- 
Wai^keb, F.R.G.S. Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6,1. 



VALPOLE.—JLsTORy vfEnclano 
PROM THE Conclusion of ths Great 
War /A-iSiS to the year 1841, By 
Spbncer Walpole, 3 vols. Svo, 

^Kt^G^.— Lectures on the Prin- 
ciples AND Practice op Physic, 
delivered at King's College, London, by 
Sir Thomas Watson, Batt. M.D, 
With Two Plates, 2 vols. Svo. 361. 

^kTl^.— A Dictionary OF Chemis- 
try AND THS Allied Branches of 
OTHER Sciences. Edited by Henrv 
Watts, F.R.S. 9 vols, medium Svo. 

WEBB.— Works by the Rev. T. W, 

Webb. 
Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes. Map, Plate, Woodcuts. 
Crown Sto. 91, 
WEBB. — The Veil of Lsis : a 
Scries of Essays on Idealism, By Thomas 
W. Webb, LL.D, Svo. iqt. 6if, 

WELLINGTON.— -£/i=^£ of the Dvke 

OP Welungton. By the Rev. G- R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown Svo, Porlr^t, fit. 
M.D, &'c. Founder of, aUd foirnerly 
Physician to, the Ho^pilnl foi Sick 

Children. * 

^EST.— Works BY Charles IVest, 

. Mjy, 

Lectures on the D/seases of Ln- 
PANCY AND Childhood. Svo. iSf. 

■The Moti/er's Manual of Chil- 
dren's Diseases, Fcp. Svo. zs. 6d. 
WHATELY. — English Synonyms. 
By E, Jane Whately. Edited by her 
Father, R. Wiiately, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 
WHATELY.-IVORA-SBVP. Whately, 
D.D, 

Elements op Logic. Crown Svo. 
4s..6ii, 

Elements of Phetoric. Crown 
Svo. V 6^> 

Lessons on Reasoning, Fcp. 8va 
is,6ii. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 
Svo. loj. &/. 
WHITE.— ^ Concise Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary, for the Use of Ad- 
vanced Scholais and University Students. 
By the Rev. J. T. White, D.D. Hoyal 

WHITE & RIDDLE.— ^ Latin-Eng- 
lish DictigOary. By J. T. White, 
D.D. Oxon, and J. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
Oxon, Founded on the larger Dictionary 
of Freund, Royal Svo. au. 
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WlLCOCKS.—T/fE Sea FisHERXfAJf, 
Comprising Ihe Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Pro- 
fusely Illuslraled. New and Cheaper 
Edition, much enlarged, crown Svo. &t. 
WlhlACE.— Popular Tables for 
giving Infonnation for ascertaining the 
vittue of Lifchold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
CMAm.ES M. WiLLiCH. Edited by 
MoNTAnu Marriott. Crown Svo. loj. 
WILSON.— yi Manual of Health- 
Sci&NCB. Adapted for Use in Schools 
and Colleges, and suited to the Rcquire- 
menls of Students preparing for the Ex- 
aminations in Hygiene of tlie Science 
and Art Department, &c. By Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.LS. &c, With 
74 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. ^d. 
WITT. — Works by Prof. Witt, 
Head Master of the AUtadt Gymnasium, 
Kbnigsberg. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Frances Younu husband. 
The TRoyAy War. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. 
lleod-Master of Westminstec School. 
Crown Svo. aj. 
Myths OF If ELLAS ! or, Greek Tales. 

Crown Svo. Jt. td. 
The Wanderings of Ulysses. 
Crown Svo. 31. dd. 
^0(3\i.— Works by Mey. J. G. 
Wood. 
Homes Without Hands; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 
struction. With about 140 Vignettes on 
Wood. Svo. lor. 6d. 
Insects at IIomb ; a Popular 
Account of British Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits, and Transformations. Svo. 
Woodcuts, \as. bd. 
Insects Abroad ; a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. Sto. 
Woodcuts, icu. 6d. 
Bible Animals; a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptnres. With na Vignettes, 8to. 
loi. 6d. 
Strange Dwellings ; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from 'Homes without Hands.' With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svu. %u Popular Edition, 4to. 61/. 
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WOOD. — Works by Rev. J. 
Wood — conti nued. 

Out of Doors; a Selection 
Original Articles on Practical Natural' 
History. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, Si, F , 

Common Br itish Insects: Beetles, 
Moths, and Butterflies. Crown 
Svo, with 130 Woodcuts, 31. 6rf. | 

Petland Hevisited. With nume- j 
rous Illustrations, drawn specially by 
Miss Margery May, engraved on Wood 
by G, Pearson. Crown Svo, "js. 6rf, 

'WiU.'R.—HisTORY OF England 
UNDER Henry the Fourth. By]Ai 
Hamilton Wvue, M.A. one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. (2 vols.) 
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WYLIE. — Labour, Leisure, and 
Luxury; a Contribution to Present 
Practical Political Economy. "Bj 
Alexander WvLiEjOf Glasgow. Cronn 
Svo. 61. 

YONGE.— ?>/£ NewEkglish- Greek 
Lexicon, containing all the Greek wordi 
usetl by Writers of good authority, " 
Charles Duke Yonge, M.A. 410. 2 

YOUATT. — Works by William 
Youatt. 

The Horse. Rerised and enlarged 

by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S, Svo, 

Woodcuts, 7 J. bd. 

The Dog. Revised and enlarged* 

Svo. Woodcuts. 6s, 

ZELLEB. — Works by Dr. B 
Zeller, 

History OF Eclecticism in Greei 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarai 
F. Alleyne. Crown Svo, lOi. ' ' 

The Stoics, Epicureans, 

Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 0, 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo. iSt. 

Socrates and the Socrath 
Schools. Translated by the Rev, O. J 
Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo, loi ' ' 

Plato and the Older Academi 
Translated by S. Frances Allevmb a 
Ali'EEu Goodwin, B.A. Crown Si 
iS/. 

The Pre-Socratic Schools ; aHi 
tory of Greek Philosophy from thcEarlk 
Period to the time of Socrates. "^ — " 
lated by SARAH F. Alleyne. 
crown Svo. 301. 
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